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PREFACE 

The author has ventured to include under 
the title " Studies in Romance " a variety of 
compositions, all of which were the product 
of what was perhaps the most imaginative 
period of his life, so that they naturally belong 
together in his mind. The leading story, " Mal- 
bone," being the first of his few attempts in 
fiction, gave him something of the experience 
mentioned by Miss Alcott in her " Little Wo- 
men ; " namely, that the parts of a tale taken 
directly from real life are usually those dis- 
missed as improbable by the reader. Thus the 
secret stairway in ^* Malbone " was called a far- 
fetched and worn-out device, although the thing 
itself existed and still in part exists in the old 
house where the book was written in Newport ; 
and was, in fact, the very thing which sug- 
gested the story. Having been originally con- 
structed, probably, for smuggling purposes, it 
lent itself very suggestively to a tale. Again, 
the prolonged trance of the heroine was some- 
thing which the author had several times seen 
and watched in case of a member of his own 
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family. The two main characters in the tale, 
Malbone and Aunt Jane, were studied as closely 
as possible from real life, and the bright say- 
ings of the lady, especially, were the fruit of 
a long habit of jotting down her actual con- 
versation. The book was written in some de- 
gree as a relief during a prolonged period of 
peculiar care and anxiety ; its faults are obvious 
enough, and the recognition of them has kept 
the author from again risking himself so far in 
the realms of fiction. 

The other tales or sketches in the book are 
all tinged with that glamour of romance which 
so invests the shores of Newport, — here called 
more appropriately Oldport, — that no inunda- gry 
tion of wealth or worldliness can easily remove 
it. So far as they are not fiction, they repre- 
sent in some measure the very material out of 
which fiction might be made. Out of these 
and other seaside tints and vapors the author 
has woven a few other tales, several of which 
were printed, but none of which now seem to 
him worth preserving ; and it is rather a relief 
to his conscience that he has never shared, on 
any larger scale, either the disheartening dis- 
couragements or the more perilous successes 

of the novelist. 

T. W. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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MALBONE 

AN OLDPORT ROMANCE 

" What is Nature unlets there is an eventful human life passing within 
her? Many joys and many sorrows are the lights and shadows in which 
she shows most beantiful."— Tmorbau, MS. Diary. 



PRELUDE 

As one wanders along this southwestern 
promontory of the Isle of Peace,, and looks 
down upon the green translucent water which 
forever bathes the marble slopes of the Pirates' 
Cave, it is natural to think of the ten wrecks 
with which the past winter has strewn this 
shore. Though almost all trace of their pre- 
sence is already gone, yet their mere memory 
lends to these cliffs a human interest. Where 
a stranded vessel lies, thither all steps con- 
verge so long as one plank remains upon an- 
other. There centres the emotion. All else 
is but the setting, and the eye sweeps with in- 
difference the line of unpeopled rocks. They 
are barren till the imagination has tenantal 
them with possibilities of danger and dismay. 
The ocean provides the scenery and properties 
of a perpetual tragedy, but the interest arrives 
with the performers. Till then the shores re- 
main vacant, like the great conventional arm- 
chairs of the French drama, that wait for 
Rachel to come and die. 

Yet as I ride along this fashionable avenue in 
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August, and watch the procession of the young 
and fair, — as I look at stately houses, from 
each of which has gone forth almost within my 
memory a funeral or a bride, — then every thor- 
oughfare of human life becomes in fancy but 
an ocean shore, with its ripples and its wrecks. 
One learns, in growing older, that ho fiction 
can be so 3trange npr appear so improbable as 
would the simple truth; and that doubtless 
even Shakespeare did but timidly transcribe a 
few of the deeds and passions he had personally 
known. For no man of middle age can dare 
trust himself to portray life in its full intensity, 
as he has studied or shared it ; he must reso- 
lutely set aside as indescribable the things 
most worth describing, and must expect to be 
charged with exaggeration, even when he tells 
the rest 



AN ARRIVAL 

It was one of the changing days of our Old- 
port midsummer. In the morning it had 
rained in rather a dismal way, and Aunt Jane 
had said she should put it in her diary. It was 
a very serious thing for the elements when they 
got into Aunt Jane's diary. By noon the sun 
came out as clear and sultry as if there had 
never been a cloud, the northeast wind died 
away, the bay was motionless, the first locust 
of the summer shrilled from the elms, and the 
robins seemed to be serving up butterflies hot 
for their insatiable second brood, while nothing 
seemed desirable for a human Ixmcheon except 
ice-cream and fans. In the afternoon the 
southwest wind came up the bay, with its Ime 
of dark blue ripple and its delicious coolness ; 
while the hue of the water grew more and 
more intense, till we seemed to be living in 
the heart of a sapphire. 

The household sat beneath the large western 
doorway of the old Maxwell House, — the rear 
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door, which looks on the water. The house 
had just been reoccupied by my Aunt Jane, 
whose great-grandfatlier-had built it, though it 
had for several generatioins been out of the 
family. I know no finer specimen of those 
large colonial dwellings in which the genius of 
Sir Christopher Wren bequeathed traditions of 
stateliness to our democratic days. Its cen- 
tral hall has a carved archway; most .of the 
rooms have painted tiles and are wainscoted to 
the ceiling ; the sashes are red cedar, the great 
staircase mahogany; there are pilasters with 
delicate Corinthian capitals ; there are cherubs' 
heads and wings that go astray and lose them- 
selves in closets and behind glass doors ; there 
are curling acanthus leaves that cluster over 
shelves and ledges, and there are those grace- 
ful shell-patterns which one often sees on old 
furniture, but rarely in houses. The high front 
door still retains its Ionic cornice; and the 
western entrance, looking on the bay, is sur- 
mounted by carved fruit and flowers, and is 
crowned, as is the roof, with that pineapple in 
whose symbolic wealth the rich merchants of 
the last century delighted. 

Like most of the statelier houses in that re- 
gion of Oldport, this abode had its rumors of 
a ghost and of secret chambers. The ghost 
had never been properly lionized nor laid, for 
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Aunt Jane, the neatest of housekeepers, had 
discouraged all silly explorations, had at once 
required all barred windows to be opened, all 
superfluous partitions to be taken down, and 
several highly eligible dark-closets to be nailed 
up. If there was anything she hated, it was 
nooks and odd comers. Yet there had been 
times that year when the household would have 
been glad to find a few more such hiding- 
places; for during the first few weeks the 
house had been crammed with guests so closely 
.that the very mice had been ill-accommodated 
and obliged to sit up all night, which had 
caused them much discomfort and many audi- 
ble disagreements. 

But this first tumult had passed away ; and 
now there remained only the various nephews 
and nieces of the house, including a due pro- 
portion of small children. Two final guests 
were to arrive that day, bringing the latest 
breath of Europe on their wings, — Philip 
Malbone, Hope's betrothed ; and little Emilia, 
Hope's half-sister. 

None of the family had seen Emilia since 
her wandering mother had taken her abroad, 
a fascinating spoiled child of four, and they 
were all eager to see in how many ways the 
succeeding twelve years had completed or cor- 
rected the spoiling. As for Philip, he had 
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been spoiled, as Aunt Jane declared, from the 
day of his birth, by the joint effort of all 
friends and neighbors. Everybody had con- 
spired to carry on the process except Aunt 
Jane herself, who directed toward him one of 
her honest, steady, immovable dislikes, which 
may be said to have dated back to the time 
when his father and mother were married, 
some years before he personally entered on 
the scene. 

The New York steamer, detained by the 
heavy fog of the night before, now came in 
unwonted daylight up the bay. At the first 
glimpse, Harry and the boys pushed oflF in the 
rowboat ; for, as one of the children said, any- 
body who had been to Venice would naturally 
wish to come to the very house in a gondola. 
In another half-hour there was a great en- 
tanglement of embraces at the water-side, for 
the guests had landed. 

Malbone*s self-poised easy grace was the 
same as ever; his chestnut-brown eyes were 
as winning, his features as handsome ; his com- 
plexion, too clearly pink for a man, had a sea 
bronze upon it : he was the same Philip who 
had left hom^, though with some added lines 
of care. But in the brilliant little fairy beside 
him all looked in vain for the Emilia they re- 
membered as a child. Her eyes were more 
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beautiful than ever, — the darkest violet eyes, 
that grew luminous with thought and almost 
black with sorrow. Her gypsy taste, as every- 
body used to call it, still showed itself in the 
scarlet and dark blue of her dress; but the 
clouded gypsy tint had gone from her cheek, 
and in its place shone a deep carnation, so hard 
and brilliant that it appeared to be enamelled 
on the surface, yet so firm and deep-dyed that 
it seemed as if not even death could ever 
blanch it. There is a kind of beauty that 
seems made to be painted on ivory, and such 
was hers. Only the microscopic pencil of a 
miniature-painter could portray those slender 
eyebrows, that arched caressingly over the 
beautiful eyes, — or the silky hair of darkest 
chestnut that crept in a wavy line along the 
temples, as if longing to meet the brows, — 
or those imequalled lashes! "Unnecessarily 
long," Aunt Jane afterwards pronounced them ; 
while Kate had to admit that they did indeed 
give Emilia an overdressed look at breakfast, 
and that she ought to have a less showy set to 
match her morning costume. 

But what was most irresistible about Emilia, 
— that which we all noticed in this interview, 
and which haunted us all thenceforward, — was 
a certain wild, entangled look she wore, as of 
some untamed out-door thing, and a kind of 
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pathetic lost sweetness in her voice, which 
made her at once and forever a heroine of ro- 
mance with the children. Yet she scarcely 
seemed to heed their existence, and only sub- 
mitted to the kisses of Hope and Kate as if 
that were a part of the price of coming home, 
and she must pay it. 

Had she been alone, there might have been 
an awkward pause ; for if you expect a cousin, 
and there alights a butterfly of the tropics, 
what hospitality can you offer ? But no sense 
of embarrassment ever came near Malbone, 
especially with the children to swarm over him 
and claim him for their own. Moreover, little 
Helen got in the first remark in the way of 
serious conversation. 

"Let me tell him something!'* said the 
child. " Philip ! that doll of mine that you 
used to know, only think! she was sick and 
died last summer, and went into the rag-bag. 
And the other split down the back, so there 
was an end of her." 

Polar ice would have been thawed by this 
reopening of communication. Philip so.on had 
the little maid on his shoulder, — the natural 
throne of all children, — and they went in to- 
gether to greet Aunt Jane. 

Aunt Jane was the head of the house, — a 
lady who had spent more than fifty years in 
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educating her brains and battling with her ail- 
ments. She haji received from her parents a 
considerable inheritance in the way of whims, 
and had nursed it up into a handsome fortune. 
Being one of the most impulsive of human 
beings, she was naturally one of the most en- 
tertaining; and behind all her eccentricities 
there was a fund of the soundest sense and the 
tenderest affection. She had seen much and 
varied society, had been greatly admired in her 
youth, but had chosen to remain unmarried. 
Obliged by her physical condition to make her- 
self the first object, she was saved from utter 
selfishness by sympathies as democratic as her 
personal habits were exclusive. Unexpected 
and commonly fantastic in her doings, often 
dismayed by small difficulties, but never by 
large ones, she sagaciously administered the 
affairs of all those around her, — planned their 
dinners and their marriages, fought out their 
bargains and their feuds. 

She hated everything irresolute or vague ; 
people might play at cat's-cradle or study 
Spinoza, just as they pleased; but, whatever 
they did, they must give their minds to it. 
She kept house from an easy-chair, and ruled 
her dependents with severity tempered by wit, 
and by the very sweetest voice in which reproof 
was ever uttered. She never praised them, 
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but if they did anything particularly well, re- 
buked them retrospectively, asking why they 
had never done it well before ? But she treated 
them munificently, made all manner of plans 
for their comfort, and they all thought her the 
wisest and wittiest of the human race. So did 
the youths and maidens of her large circle; 
they all came to see her, and she counselled, 
admired, scolded, and petted them all. She 
had the gayest spirits, and an unerring eye for 
the ludicrous, and she spoke her mind with ab- 
solute plainness to all comers. Her intuitions 
were instantaneous as lightning, and, like that, 
struck very often in the wrong place. She was 
thus extremely unreasonable and altogether 
charming. 

Such was the lady whom Emilia and Mal- 
bone went up to greet, — the one shyly, the 
other with an easy assurance, such as she 
always disliked. Emilia submitted to another 
kiss, while Philip pressed Aunt Jane's hand, as 
he pressed all women's, and they sat down. 

" Now begin to tell your adventures," said 
Kate. "People always tell their adventures 
till tea is ready." 

" Who can have any adventures left," said 
Philip, " after such letters as I wrote you all ? " 

" Of which we got precisely one ! " said 
Kate. " That made it such an event, after we 
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had wondered in what part of the globe you 
might be looking for the post-office ! It was 
like finding a letter in a bottle, or disentangling 
a person from the Dark Ages." 

" I was at Neuchitel two months ; but I had 
no adventures. I lodged with a good pasteur^ 
who taught me geology and German." 

" That is suspicious," said Kate. " Had he 
a daughter passing fair ? " 

« Indeed he had" 

"And you taught her English? That is 
what these beguiling youths do in novels." 

" Yes." 

" What was her name ? " 

"Lili" 

" What a pretty name ! How old was she ? " 

** She was six." 

" O Philip ! " cried Kate ; " but I might have 
known it Did she love you very much ? " 

Hope looked up, her eyes full of mild re- 
proach at the possibility of doubting any child's 
love for Philip. He had been her betrothed 
for more than a year, during which time she 
had habitually seen him wooing every child he 
had met as if it were a woman, — which, for 
Philip, was saying a great deal. Happily they 
had in common the one trait of perfect amia- 
bility, and she knew no more how to be jeal- 
ous than he to be constant 
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"LUi was easily won/' he said "Other 
things being equal, people of six prefer that 
man who is tallest." 

" Philip is not so very tall," said the eldest 
of the boys, who was listening eagerly, and 
growing rapidly. 

"No," said Philip meekly. "But then the 
pasteur was short, and his brother was a 
dwarf." 

" When Lili found that she could reach the 
ceiling from Mr. Malbone's shoulder," said 
Emilia, " she asked no more." 

" Then you knew the pastor's family also, my 
child," said Aunt Jane, looking at her kindly 
and a little keenly. 

" I was allowed to go there sometimes," she 
began timidly. 

" To meet her American Cousin," interrupted 
Philip. " I got some relaxation in the rules of 
the school. But, Aunt Jane, you have told us 
nothing about your health." 

" There is nothing to tell," she answered. " I 
should like, if it were convenient, to be a little 
better. But in this life, if one can walk across 
the floor, and not be an idiot, it is something! 
That is all I aim at." 

" Is n't it rather tiresome ? " said Emilia, as 
the elder lady happened to look at her. 

"Not at all," said Axrnt Jane composedly. 
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*' I naturally fall back into happiness, when left 
to myself." 

" So you have returned to the house of your 
fathers," said Philip. " I hope you like it." 

"It is commonplace in one respect," said 
Aunt Jane. " General Washington once slept 
here." 

" Oh ! " said Philip. " It is one of that class 
of houses ? " 

" Yes," said she. " There is not a village in 
America that has not half a dozen of them, 
not counting those where he only breakfasted. 
Did ever man sleep Uke that man f What else 
could he ever have done ? Who governed, I 
wonder, while he was asleep ? How he must 
have travelled! The swiftest horse could 
scarcely have carried him from one of these 
houses to another." 

" I never was attached to the memory of 
Washington," meditated Philip ; " but I always 
thought it was the cherry-tree. It must have 
been that he was such a very unsettled per- 
son." 

" He certainly was not what is called a do- 
mestic character," said Aunt Jane. 

"I suppose you are, Miss Maxwell," said 
Philip. " Do you often go out ? " 

"Sometimes, to drive," said Aunt Jane. 
"Yesterday I went shopping with Kate, and 
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sat in the carriage while she bought under- 
sleeves enough for a centipede. It is always 
so with that child People talk about the trou- 
ble of getting a daughter ready to be married ; 
but it is like being married once a month to live 
with her." 

" I wonder that you take her to drive with 
you/' suggested Phflip sympathetically. 

"It is a great deal worse to drive without 
her/' said the impetuous lady, ''She is the 
only person who lets me enjoy things, and now 
I cannot enjoy them in her absence. Yester- 
day I drove alone over the three beaches, and 
left her at home with a dressmaker. Never 
did I see so many lines of surf ; but they only 
seemed to me like some of Kate's ball-dresses, 
with the prevailing flounces, six deep. I was 
so enraged that she was not there, I wished to 
cover my face with my handkerchief. By the 
third beach I was ready for the madhouse." 

" Is Oldport a pleasant place to live in ? " 
asked Emilia eagerly. 

" It is amusing in the summer," said Aunt 
Jane, " though the society is nothmg but a pack 
of visiting-cards. In winter it is too dull for 
young people, and only suits quiet old women 
like me, who merely live here to keep the Ten 
Commandments and dam their stockings." 

Meantime the children were aiming at Emilia, 
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whose butterfly looks amazed and charmed them, 
but who evidently did not know what to do with 
their eager afifection. 

" I know about you," said little Helen ; " I 
know what you said when you were little." 

'' Did I say anything ? " asked Emilia care- 
lessly. 

"Yes," replied the child, and began to re- 
peat the oft-told domestic tradition in an accu- 
rate way, as if it were a school lesson. " Once 
you had been naughty, and your papa thought 
it his duty to slap you, and you cried ; and he 
told you in French, because he always spoke 
French with you, that he did not punish you 
for his own pleasure. Then you stopped cry- 
ing, and asked, * Four le plaisir de qui alors ? ' 
That means * For whose pleasure then ? * Hope 
said it was a droll question for a little girl to 
ask." 

" I do not think it was Emilia who asked that 
remarkable question, little girl," said Kate. 

" I dare say it was," said Emilia ; " I have 
been asking it all my life." Her eyes grew 
very moist, what with fatigue and excitement. 
But just then, as is apt to happen in this world, 
they were all suddenly recalled from tears to 
tea, and the children smothered their curiosity 
in strawberries and cream. 

They sat again beside the western door, after 
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tea. The young moon came from a cloud and 
'dropped a broad path of glory upon the bay ; 
a black yacht glided noiselessly in, and anchored 
amid this tract of splendor. The shadow of its 
masts was on the luminous surface, while their 
reflection lay at a different angle, and seemed 
to penetrate far below. Then the departing 
steamer went flashing across this bright realm 
with gorgeous lustre ; its red and green lights 
were doubled in the paler waves, its four re- 
flected chimneys chased each other among the 
reflected masts. This jewelled wonder passing, 
a single fishing-boat drifted silently by, with 
its one dark sail ; and then the moon and the 
anchored yacht were left alone. 

Presently some of the luggage came from 
the wharf. Malbone brought out presents for 
everybody ; then all the family went to Europe 
in photographs, and with some reluctance came 
back to America for bed. 



II 

PLACE AUX DAMES 

In every town there is one young maiden 
who is the universal favorite, who belongs to all 
sets and is made an exception to all family 
feuds, who is the confidante of all girls and the 
adopted sister of all young men, up to the time 
when they respectively offer themselves to her, 
and again after they are rejected This post 
was filled in Oldport, in those days, by my cou- 
sin Kate. 

Bom into the world with many other gifts, 
this last and least definable gift of popularity 
was added to complete them all. Nobody criti- 
cised her, nobody was jealous of her, her very 
rivals lent her their new music and their lovers ; 
and her own discarded wooers always sought 
her to be a bridesmaid when they married 
somebody else. 

She was one of those persons who seem to 
have come into the world well-dressed. There 
was an atmosphere of elegance around her, like 
a costume ; every attitude implied a presence- 
chamber or a ball-room. The girls complained 
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that in private theatricals no combination of 
disguises could reduce Kate to the ranks, nor 
give her the "make-up" of a waiting-maid. 
Yet as her father was a New York merchant 
of the precarious or spasmodic description, she 
had been used from childhood to the wildest 
fluctuations of wardrobe; — a year of Paris 
dresses, — then another year spent in making 
over ancient finery, that never looked like either 
finery or antiquity when it came from her magic 
hands. Without a particle of vanity or fear, 
secure in health and good-nature and invariable 
prettiness, she cared little whether the appointed 
means of grace were ancient silk or modem 
muslin. In her periods of poverty, she made 
no secret of the necessary devices; the other 
girls, of course, guessed them, but her lovers 
never did, because she always told them. There 
was one particular tarlatan dress of hers which 
was a sort of local institution. It was known 
to all her companions, like the State House. 
There was a report that she had first worn it 
at her christening ; the report originated with 
herself. The young men knew that she was 
going to the party if she could turn that pink 
tarlatan once more ; but they had only the 
vaguest impression what a tarlatan was, and 
cared little on which side it was worn, so long 
as ICate was inside. 
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During these epochs of privation her life, in 
respect to dress, was a perpetual Christmas-tree 
of second-hand gifts. Wealthy aunts supplied 
her with cast-ofiF shoes of all sizes, from two 
and a half up to five, and she used them all. 
She was reported to have worn one straw hat 
through five changes of fashion. It was averred 
that, when square crowns were in vogue, she 
flattened it over a tin pan, and that, when round 
crowns returned, she bent it on the bed-post. 
There was such a charm in her way of adapting 
these treasures, that the other girls liked to 
test her with new problems in the way of milli- 
nery and dressmaking; millionaire friends im- 
plored her to trim their hats, and lent her their 
own things in order to learn how to wear them. 
This applied especially to certain rich cousins, 
shy and studious girls, who adored her, and to 
whom society only ceased to be alarming when 
the brilliant Kate took them under her wing, 
and graciously accepted a few of their newest 
feathers. Well might they acquiesce, for she 
stood by them superbly, and her most favored 
partners f oimd no way to her hand so sure as to 
dance systematically through that staid sister- 
hood. Dear, sunshiny, gracious, generous Kate ! 
— who has ever done justice to the charm given 
to this grave old world by the presence of one 
free-hearted and joyous girl ? 
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At the time now to be described, however, 
Kate's purse was well filled ; and if she wore 
only second-best finery, it was because she had 
lent her very best to somebody else. All that 
her doting father asked was to pay for her 
dresses, and to see her wear them ; and if her 
friends wore a part of them, it only made 
necessary a larger wardrobe, and more varied 
and pleasurable shopping. She was as good a 
manager in wealth as in poverty, wasted no- 
thing, took exquisite care of everything, and 
saved faithfully for some one else all that was 
not needed for her own pretty person. 

Pretty she was throughout, from the parting 
of her jet-black hair to the high instep of her 
slender foot; a glancing, brilliant, brunette 
beauty, with the piquant charm of perpetual 
spirits, and the equipoise of a perfectly healthy 
nature. She was altogether graceful, yet she 
had not the fresh, free grace of her cousin 
Hope, who was lithe and strong as a hawthorn 
spray : Kate's was the narrower grace of culture 
grown hereditary, an indoor elegance that was 
bom in her, and of which dancing-school was 
but the natural development. You could not 
picture Hope to your mind in one position more 
than in another ; she had an endless variety of 
easy motion. When you thought of Kate, you 
remembered precisely how she sat, how she 
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Stood, and how she walked That was all, and it 
was always the same. But is not that enough ? 
We do not ask of Mary Stuart's portrait that it 
should represent her in more than one attitude, 
and why should a living beauty need mofe than 
two or three ? 

Kate was betrothed to her cousin Harry, 
Hope's brother, and though she was barely 
twenty, they had seemed to appertain to each 
other for a time so long that the memory of 
man or maiden aunt ran not to the contrary. 
She always declared, indeed, that they were 
bom married, and that their wedding-day would 
seem like a silver wedding. Harry was quiet, 
unobtrusive, and manly. He might seem com- 
monplace at first beside the brilliant Kate and 
his more gifted sister ; but thorough manhood 
is never commonplace, and he was a person to 
whom one could anchor. His strong, steadfast 
physique was the type of his whole nature; 
when he came into the room, you felt as if a 
good many people had been added to the com- 
pany, He made steady progress in his profes- 
sion of the law, through sheer worth ; he never 
dazzled, but he led. His type was pure Saxon, 
with short, curling hair, blue eyes, and thin, 
fair skin, to which' the color readily moimted. 
Up to a certain point he was imperturbably 
patient and amiable, but when overtaxed was 
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fiery and impetuous for a single instant, and no 
more. It seemed as if a sudden flash of anger 
went over him, like the flash that glides along 
the glutinous stem of the» fraxinella, when you 
touch it with a candle ; the next moment it had 
utterly vanished, and was forgotten as if it had 
never been. 

Kate's love for her lover was one of those 
healthy and assured ties that often outlast the 
ardors of more passionate natures. For other 
temperaments it might have been inadequate ; 
but theirs matched perfectly, and it was all suf- 
ficient for them. If there was within Kate's 
range a more heroic and ardent emotion than 
that inspired by Harry, it was put forth toward 
Hope. This was her idolatry ; she always said 
that it was fortunate Hope was Hal's sister, or 
she should have felt it her duty to give them to 
each other, and not die till the wedding was 
accomplished. Harry shared this adoration to 
quite a reasonable extent, for a brother; but 
his admiration for Philip Malbone was one that 
Kate did not quite share. Harry's quieter 
mood had been dazzled from childhood by 
Philip, who had always been a privileged guest 
in the household. Kate's clear, penetrating, 
buoyant nature had divined Phil's weaknesses, 
and had sometimes laughed at them, even from 
her childhood ; though she did not dislike him, 
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for she did not dislike anybody. But Harry 
was magnetized by him very much as women 
were ; believed him true, because he was ten- 
der, and called him only fastidious where Kate 
called him lazy. 

Kate was spending that summer with her 
Aunt Jane, whose especial pet and pride she 
was. Hope was spending there the summer 
vacation of a normal school in which she had 
just become a teacher. Her father had shared 
in the family ups and downs, but had finally 
stayed down, while the rest had remained up. 
Fortunately, his elder children were indifferent 
to this, and indeed rather preferred it ; it was 
a tradition that Hope had expressed the wish, 
when a child, that her father might lose his 
property, so that she could become a teacher. 
As for Harry, he infinitely preferred the drudg- 
ery of a law office to that of a gentleman of 
leisure ; and as for their stepmother, it turned 
out, when she was left a widow, that she had 
secured for herself and Emilia whatever pro- 
perty remained, so that she suffered only the 
delightful need of living in Europe for eco- 
ndmy. 

The elder brother and sister had alike that 
fine physical vigor which New England is now 
developing, just in time to save it from decay. 
Hope was of Saxon type, though a shade less 
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blond than her brother ; she was a little taller, 
and of more commanding presence, with a pe- 
culiarly noble carriage of the shoulders. Her 
brow was sometimes criticised as being a little 
too full for a woman ; but her nose was straight, 
her mouth and teeth beautiful, and her profile 
almost perfect. Her complexion had lost by 
outdoor life something of its delicacy, but had 
gained a freshness and firmness that no sim- 
light could impair. She had that wealth of 
hair which yoimg girls find the most enviable 
point pf beauty in each other. Hers reached 
below her knees, when loosened, or else lay 
coiled, in munificent braids of gold, full of 
sparkling lights and contrasted shadows, upon 
her queenly head. 

Her eyes were much darker than her hair, 
and had a way of opening naively and sud- 
denly, with a perfectly infantine expression, as 
if she at that moment saw the sunlight for the 
first time. Her long lashes were somewhat 
like Emilia's, and she had the same deeply 
curved eyebrows ; in no other point was there 
4 shade of resemblance between the half-sisters. 
As compared with Kate, Hope showed a more 
abundant phsrsical life; there was more blood 
in her; she had ampler outlines, and health 
i^ore absolutely unvaried, for she had yet to 
know the experience of a day's illness. Kate 
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seemed bom to tread upon a Brussels carpet, 
and Hope on the softer luxiuy of the forest 
floor. Out of doors her vigor became a sort of 
ecstasy, and she walked the earth with a jubilee 
of the senses, such as Browning attributes to 
his Saul. 

This inexhaustible freshness of physical or- 
ganization seemed to open the windows of her 
soul, and make for her a new heaven and earth 
every day. It gave also a peculiar and almost 
embarrassing directness to her mental processes, 
and suggested in them a sort of final and abso- 
lute value, as if truth had for the first time 
foimd a perfectly translucent medium. It was 
not so much that she said rare things, but her 
very silence was eloquent, and there was a 
great deal of it. Her girlhood had in it a cer- 
tain dignity as of a virgin priestess or sibyl. 
Yet her hearty sympathies and her healthy 
energy made her at home in daily life, and in a 
democratic society. To Kate, for instance, she 
was a necessity of existence, like light or air. 
Kate's nature was limited ; part of her graceful 
equipoise was narrowness. Hope was capable 
of far more self-abandonment to a controlling 
emotion, and, if she ever erred, would err more 
widely, for it would be because the whole power 
of her conscience was misdirected. " Once let 
her take wrong for right," said Aunt Jane, 
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"and stop her if you can; these born samts 
give a great deal more trouble than children of 
this world, like my Kate." Yet in daily life 
Hope yielded to her cousin nine times out of 
ten ; but the tenth time was the key to the 
situation. Hope loved Kate devotedly; but 
Kate believed in her as the hunted fugitive 
believes in the north star. 

To these maidens, thus united, came Emilia 
home from Europe. The father of Harry and 
Hope had been lured into a second marriage 
with Emilia's mother, a charming and unscru- 
pulous woman, bom with an American body 
and a French soul. She having once won him 
to Paris, held him there lifelong, and kept her 
step-children at a safe distance. She arranged 
that, even after her own death, her daughter 
should still remain abroad for education; nor 
was Emilia ordered back until she brought 
down some scandal by a romantic attempt 
to elope from boarding-school with a Swiss 
servant. It was by weaning her heart from 
this man that Philip Malbone had earned the 
thanks of the whole household during his 
hasty flight through Europe. He possessed 
some skill in withdrawing the female heart 
from an undesirable attachment, though it was 
apt to be done by substituting another. It was 
fortunate that, in this case, no fears could be 
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entertained Since his engagement Philip had 
not permitted himself so much as a flirtation ; 
he and Hope were to be married soon ; he loved 
and admired her heartily, and had an indiffer- 
ence to her want of fortune that was quite 
amazing, when we consider that he had a for- 
tune of his own. 



Ill 

A DRIVE ON THE AVENUE 

Oldport Avenue is a place where a great 
many carriages may be seen driving so slowly 
that they might almost be photographed with- 
out halting, and where their occupants already 
wear the dismal expression which befits that 
process. In these fine vehicles, following each 
other in an endless file, one sees such faces as 
used to be exhibited in ball-rooms during the 
performance of quadrilles, before round dances 
came in, — faces marked by the renunciation 
of all human joy. Sometimes a faint suspicion 
suggests itself on the Avenue, that these tor- 
pid countenances might be roused to life, in 
case some horse should run away. But that 
one chance never occurs ; the riders may not 
yet be toned down into perfect breeding, but the 
horses are. I do not know what could ever 
break the gloom of this joyless procession, 
were it not that youth and beauty are always 
in fashion, and one sometimes meets an excep- 
tional barouche full of boys and girls, who 
could absolutely be no happier if they were a 
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thousand miles away from the best society. 
And such a joyous company were our four 
youths and maidens when they went to drive 
that day, Emilia being left at home to rest after 
the fatigues of the voyage. 

" What beautiful horses ! " was Hope's first 
exclamation. " What grave people ! " was her 
second. 

*' Wbat though in solemn silence all 
Roll round" — 

quoted Philip. 

*'Hope is thinking/' said Harry, "whether 
' in reason's ear they all rejoice.' " 

" How could you know that ? " said she, 
opening her eyes. 

" One thing always strikes me," said Kate. 
" The sentence of stupefaction does not seem 
to be enforced till after five-and-twenty. That 
young lady we just met looked quite lively and 
juvenile last year, I remember, and now she 
has graduated into a dowager." 

"Like little Helen's kitten," said Philip. 
"She justly remarks that, since I saw it last, 
it is all spoiled into a great big cat" 

"Those must be snobs," said Harry, as a 
carriage with imusually gorgeous liveries rolled 
by. 

" I suppose so," said Malbone indiiBFerently. 
" In Oldport we call all new-comef s snobs, you 
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'know, till they have invited us to their grand 
ball. Then we go to it, and afterwards speak 
well of them, and only abuse their wine." 

" How do you know them for new-comers ? " 
asked Hope, looking after the carriage. 

" By their improperly intelligent expression," 
returned PhiL "They look around them as 
you do, my child, with the air of wide-awake 
curiosity which marks the American traveller. 
That is out of place here. The Avenue abhors 
everything but a vacuum," 

"I never can find out," continued Hope, 
" how people recognize each other here. They 
do not look at each other, unless they know 
each other : and how are they to know if they 
know, unless they look first ? " 

*' It seems an embarrassment," said Malbone. 
" But it is supposed that fashion perforates the 
eyelids and looks through. If you attempt it 
in any other way, you are lost. Newly arrived 
people look about them, and, the more new 
wealth they have, the more they gaze. The 
men are uneasy behind their recently educated 
mustaches, and the women hold their parasols 
with trembling hands. It takes two years to 
learn to drive on the Avenue. Come again 
next summer, and you will see in those same 
carriages faces of remote superciliousness that 
suggest generations of gout and ancestors." 
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"What a pity one feels," said Harry, "for 
these people who still suifer from lingering 
modesty, and need a master to teach them to 
be insolent ! " 

"They learn it soon enough," said Kate. 
"Philip is right. Fashion lies in the eye. 
People fix their own position by the way they 
don't look at you." 

" There is a certain indifference of manner," 
philosophized Malbone, " before which ingenu- 
ous youth is crushed. I may know that a man 
can hardly read or write, and that his father 
was a ragpicker till one day he picked up bank- 
notes for a million. No matter. If he does 
not take the trouble to look at me, I must look 
reverentially at him." 

" Here is somebody who will look at Hope," 
cried Kate suddenly. 

A carriage passed, bearing a young lady with 
fair hair, and a keen, bright look, talking eagerly 
to a small and quiet youth beside her. Her 
face brightened still more as she caught the 
eye of Hope, whose face lighted up in return, 
and who then sank back with a sort of sigh of 
relief, as if she had at last seen somebody she 
cared for. The lady waved an ungloved hand, 
and drove by. 

"Who is that ?" asked Philip eagerly. He 
was used to knowing every one. 
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*' Hope's pet," said Kate, " and she who pets 
Hope, Lady Amberley." 

"Is it possible?" said Malbone. "That 
young creature? I fancied her ladyship in 
spectacles, with little side curls. Men speak 
of her with such dismay/* 

"Of course," said Kate, "she asks them 
sensible questions." 

"That is bad," admitted Philip. "Nothing 
exasperates fashionable Americans like a really 
intelligent foreigner. They feel as Sydney 
Smith says the English clergy felt about Eliza^ 
beth Fry ; she disturbs their repose, and gives 
rise to distressing comparisons, — they long to 
bum her alive. It is not their notion of a 
countess." 

" I am sure it was not mine," said H<^ ; " I 
can hardly remember that she is one ; I only 
know that I like her, she is so simple and in- 
telligent. She might be a girl from a normal 
school" 

" It is because you are just that," said Kate, 
" that she likes you. She came here supposing 
that we had all been at such schools. Then 
she complained of us, — us girls in what we 
call good society, I mean, — because, as she 
more than hinted, we did not seem to know 
anything." 

"Some of the mothers were angry," said 
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Hope. " But Aunt Jane told her that it was 
perfectly true, and that her ladyship had not 
yet seen the best-educated girls in America, 
who were generally the daughters of old minis- 
ters and well-to-do shopkeepers in small New 
England towns, Aunt Jane said." 

" Yes," said Kate, " she said that the best 
of those girls went to high schools and 
normal schools, and learned 'things thor- 
oughly, you know; but that we were only 
taught at boarding-schools and by governesses, 
and came out at eighteen, and what could we 
know? Then came Hope, who had been at 
those schools, and was the child of refined 
people too, and Lady Amberley was perfectly 
satisfied." 

" Especially," said Hope, " when Aunt Jane 
told her that, after all, schools did not do very 
much good, for if people were born stupid 
they only became more tiresome by schooling. 
She said that she had forgotten all she learned 
at school except the boimdaries of ancient 
Cappadocia." 

Aunt Jane's fearless sayings always passed 
current among her nieces ; and they drove on, 
Hope not being lowered in Philip's estimation, 
nor raised in her own, by being the pet of a 
passing countess. 

Who would not be charmed (he thought to 
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himself) by this noble girl, who walks the earth 
fresh and strong as a Greek goddess, pure as 
Diana, stately as Juno? She belongs to the 
unspoiled womanhood of another age, and is 
wasted among these dolls and butterflies. 

He looked at her. She sat erect and grace- 
ful, unable to droop into the debility of fash- 
ionable reclining, — her breezy hair lifted a 
little by the soft wind, her face flushed, her 
full brown eyes looking eagerly about, her 
mouth smiling happily. To be with those she 
loved best, and to be driving over the beauti- 
ful earth ! She was so happy that no mob of 
fashionables could- have lessened her enjoyment, 
or made her for a moment conscious that any- 
body looked at her. The brilliant equipages 
which they met each moment were not wholly 
uninteresting even to her, for her affections 
went forth to some of the riders and to all the 
horses. She was as well contented at that 
moment, on the glittering Avenue, as if they 
had all been riding home through country lanes, 
and in constant peril of being jolted out among 
the whortleberry-bushes. 

Her face brightened yet more as they met 
a carriage containing a graceful lady dressed 
with that exquisiteness of taste that charms 
both man and woman, even if no man can 
analyze and no woman rival its effect. She 
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had a perfectly high-bred look, and an eye that 
in an instant would calculate one*s ancestors 
as far back as Nebuchadnezzar, and bow to 
them all together. She smiled good-naturedly 
on Hope, and kissed her hand to Kate. 

"So, Hope," said Philip, "you are bent on 
teaching music to Mrs. Meredith's children.'* 

" Indeed I am ! " said Hope eagerly. " O 
Philip, I shall enjoy it so ! I do not care so 
very much about her, but she has dear little 
girls. And you know I am a bom drudge. I 
have not been working hard enough to enjoy 
an entire vacation, but I shall be so very happy 
here if I can have some real work for an hour 
or two every other day." 

"Hope," said Philip gravely, "look steadily 
at these people whom we are meeting, and 
reflect. Should you like to have them say, 
* There goes Mrs. Meredith's music teacher' .?" 

"Why not?" said Hope, with surprise. 
"The children are young, and it is not pre- 
sumptuous. I ought to know enough for that." 

Malbone looked at Kate, who smiled with 
delight, and put her hand on that of Hope. 
Indeed, she kept it there so long that one or 
two passing ladies stopped their salutations in 
mid career, and actually looked after them 
in amazement at their attitude, as who should 
say, " What a very mixed society ! " 
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So they drove on, — meeting four-in-hands, 
and tandems, and donkey-carts, and a goat-cart, 
and basket-wagons driven by pretty girls, with 
uncomfortable youths in or out of livery behind. 
They met, had they but known it, many who 
were aiming at notoriety, and some who had it ; 
many who looked contented with their lot, and 
some who actually were so. They met some 
who put on courtesy and grace with their kid 
gloves, and laid away those virtues in their 
glove-boxes afterwards ; while to others the 
mere consciousness of kid gloves brought un- 
easiness, redness of the face, and a general 
impression of being all made of hands. They 
met the four white horses of an ex-harness- 
maker, and the superb harnesses of an ex- 
horse-dealer. Behind these came the gayest 
and most plebeian equipage of all, a party of 
journeymen carpenters returning from their 
work in a four-horse wagon. Their only fit 
copipeers were an Italian opera-troupe, who 
were chatting and gesticulating on the piazza 
of the great hotel, and planning, amid jest and 
laughter, theh" future campaigns. Their work 
seemed like play, while the play around them 
seemed like work. Indeed, most people on the 
Avenue seemed to be happy in inverse ratio 
to their income list. 

As our youths and maidens passed the hotel, 
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a group of French naval officers strolled forth, 
some of whom had a good deal of inexplicable 
gold lace dangling in festoons from their 
shoulders, — " topsail halyards " the American 
midshipmen called them. Philip looked hard 
at one of these gentlemen. 

" I have seen that young fellow before," said 
he, "or his twin brother. But who can swear 
to the personal identity of a Frenchman ? " 



IV 

AUNT JANE DEFINES HER POSITION 

The next morning had that luminous morn- 
ing haze, not quite dense enough to be called 
a fog, which is often so lovely in Oldport. It 
was perfectly still ; the tide swelled and swelled 
till it touched the edge of the green lawn be- 
hind the house, and seemed ready to submerge 
the slender pier ; the water looked at first like 
glass, till closer gaze revealed long sinuous 
undulations, as if from unseen water-snakes 
beneath. A few rags of storm-cloud lay over 
the half -seen hills beyond the bay, and behind 
them' came little mutterings of thunder, now 
here, now there, as if some wild creature were 
roaming up and down, dissatisfied, in the shel- 
ter of the clouds. The pale haze extended into 
the foreground, and half veiled the schooners 
that lay at anchor with their sails up. It was 
sultry, and there was something in the atmos- 
phere that at once threatened and soothed. 
Sometimes a few drops dimpled the water and 
then ceased ; the muttering creature in the sky 
moved northward and grew still. It was a day 
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when every one would be tempted to go out 
rowing, but when only lovers would go. Philip 
and Hope went. 

Kate and Harry, meanwhile, awaited their 
opportunity to go in and visit Aunt Jane. This 
was a thing that never could be done till near 
noon, because that dear lady was very deliber- 
ate in her morning habits, and always averred 
that she had never seen the sun rise except in 
a panorama. She hated to be hurried in dress- 
ing, too ; for she was accustomed to say that 
she must have leisure to imderstand herself, 
and this was clearly an affair of time. 

But she was never more charming than when, 
after dressing and breakfasting in seclusion, 
and then vigilantly watching her handmaiden 
through the necessary dustings and arrange- 
ments, she sat at last, with her affairs in order, 
to await events. Every day she expected 
something entirely new to happen, and was 
never disappointed. For she herself always 
happened, if nothing else did; she coidd no 
more repeat herself than the sunrise can ; and 
the liveliest visitor always carried away some- 
thing fresher and more remarkable than he 
brought. 

Her book that morning had displeased her, 
and she was boiling with indignation against 
its author. 
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" I am reading a book so dry," she said, " it 
makes me cough. No wonder there was a 
drought last summer. It was printed then. 
Worcester's Geography seems in my memory 
as fascinating as Shakespeare, when I look 
back upon it from this book. How can a man 
write such a thing and live ? " 

" Perhaps he lived by writing it," said Kate. 

" Perhaps it was the best he could do," added 
the more literal Harry. 

" It certainly was not the best he could do, 
for he might have died, — died instead of dried. 
Oh, I should like to prick that man with some- 
thing sharp, and see if sawdust did not run out 
of him! Kate, ask the bookseller to let me 
know if he ever really dies, and then life may 
seem fresh again." 

" What is it ? " asked Kate. 

"Somebody's memoirs," said Aunt Jane. 
"Was there no man left worth writing about, 
that they should make a biography about this 
one i It is like a life of Napoleon with all the 
battles left out. They are conceited enough to 
put his age in the upper comer of each page 
too, as if anybody cared how old he was." 

" Such pretty covers ! " said Elate. " It is 
too bad." 

" Yes," said Aunt Jane. " I mean to send 
them back and have new leaves put in. These 
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are so wretched, there is not a teakettle in the 
land so insignificant that it would boil over 
them. Don't let us talk any more about it. 
Have Philip and Hope gone out upon the 
water?" 

"Yes, dear," said Kate. "Did Ruth tell 
you ? " 

"When did that aimless infant ever tell any- 
thing.?" 

" Then how did you know it i " 

"If I waited for knowledge till that sweet- 
tempered parrot chose to tell me," Aunt Jane 
went on, " I should be even more foolish than 
I am." 

" Then how did you know ? " 

"Of course I heard the boat hauled down, 
and of course I knew that none but lovers 
would go out just before a thunder-storm. 
Then you and Harry came in, and I knew it 
was the others." 

" Aunt Jane," said Kate, " you divine every- 
thing : what a brain you have ! " 

"Brain! it is nothing but a collection of 
shreds, like a little girFs work-basket, — a scrap 
of blue silk and a bit of white muslin." 

" Now she is fishing for compliments," said 
Kate, '*and she shall have one. She was very 
sweet and good to Philip last night." 

"I know it," said Aunt Jane, with a groan. 
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"I waked in the night and thought about it 
I was awake a great deal last night. I have 
heard cocks crowing all my life, but I never 
knew what that creature could accomplish be- 
fore. So I lay and thought how good and for- 
giving I was ; it was quite distressing." 

" Remorse ? " said Kate. 

" Yes, indeed. I hate to be a saint all the 
time. There ought to be vacations. Instead 
of suffering from a bad conscience, I suffer 
from a good one." 

"It was no merit of yours, aunt," put in 
Harry. "Who was ever more agreeable and 
lovable than Malbone last night ? " 

" Lovable ! " burst out Aunt Jane, who never 
could be managed or manipulated by anybody 
but Kate, and who often rebelled against 
Harry's blunt assertions. "Of course he is 
lovable, and that is why I dislike him. His 
father was so before him. That is the worst 
of it. I never in my life saw any harm done 
by a villain ; I wish I could. All the mischief 
in this world is done by lovable people. Thank 
Heaven, nobody ever dared to call me lovable ! " 

" I should like to see any one dare call you 
anything else, — you dear, old, soft-hearted 
darling ! " interposed Kate. 

"But, aunt," persisted Harry, "if you only 
knew what the mass of young men are " — 
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" Don't I ? " interrupted the impetuous lady. 
"What is there that is not known to any 
woman who has common sense, and eyes 
enough to look out of a window ? " 

"If you only knew," Harry went on, "how 
superior Phil Malbone is, in his whole tone, 
to any fellow of my acquaintance." 

" Lord help the rest ! " she answered. 
" Philip has a sort of refinement instead of prin- 
ciples, and a heart instead of a conscience, — 
just heart enough to keep himself happy and 
everybody else miserable." 

" Do you mean to say," asked the obstinate 
Hal, "that there is no difference between re- 
finement and coarseness ? " 

" Yes, there is," she said. 

"Well, which is best.?" 

"Coarseness is safer by a great deal," said 
Aunt Jane, " in the hands of a man like Philip. 
What harm can that swearing coachman do, I 
should like to know, in the street yonder ? To 
be sure it is very unpleasant, and I wonder 
they let people swear so, except, perhaps, in 
waste places outside the town ; but that is his 
way of expressing himself, and he only fright- 
ens people, after all." 

" Which Philip does not," said HaL 

" Exactly. That is the danger. He fright- 
ens nobody, not even himself, when he ought 
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to wear a label round his neck marked * Dan- 
gerous/ such as they have at other places 
where it is slippery and brittle. When he is 
here, I keep sa)ring to myself, 'Too smooth, 
too smooth ! ' " 

"Aunt Jane," said Harry gravely, "I know 
Malbone very well, and I never knew any man 
whom it was more unjust to call a hypocrite." 

" Did I say he was a h)rpocrite ? " she cried. 
" He is worse than that ; at least, more really 
dangerous. It is these high-strung sentimen- 
talists who do all the mischief ; who play on 
their own lovely emotions, forsooth, till they 
wear out those fine fiddlestrings, and then 
have nothing left but the flesh and the D. 
Don't tell me ! " 

"Do stop, auntie," interposed Kate, quite 
alarmed, "you are really worse than a coach- 
man. You are growing very profane indeed." 

" I have a much harder time than any coach- 
man, Kate," retorted the injured lady. "No- 
body tries to stop him, and you are always 
hushing me up." 

"Hushing you up, darling.?" said Kate. 
" When we only spoil you by praising and quot- 
ing everything you say." 

" Only when it amuses you," said Aunt Jane. 
" So long as I sit and cry my eyes out over a 
book, you all love me, and when I talk non- 
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sense, you are ready to encourage it ; but when 
I begin to utter a little sense, you all want to 
silence me, or else run out of the room ! Yes- 
terday I read about a newspaper somewhere, 
called the ' DaDy Evening Voice ' ; I wish you 
would allow me a daily morning voice." 

"Do not interfere, Kate," said Hal. "Aunt 
Jane and I only wish to understand each other." 

"I am sure we don't," said Aunt Jane; " I 
have no desire to understand you, and you 
never will understand me till you comprehend 
Philip." 

"Let us agree on one thing," Harry said. 
" Surely, aunt, you know how he loves Hope ? " 

Aunt Jane approached a degree nearer the 
equator, and said gently, " I fear I do." 

"Fear?" 

"Yes, fear. That is just what troubles me. 
I know precisely how he loves her. // se laisse 
aimer. Philip likes to be petted, as much as 
any cat, and, while he will purr, Hope is happy. 
Very few men accept idolatry with any degree 
of g^ce, but he unfortunately does." 

" Unfortunately ? " remonstrated Hal, as far 
as ever from being satisfied. "This is really 
too bad. You never will do him any justice." 

"Ah?" said Aunt Jane, chilling again, "I 
thought I did. I observe he is quite afraid 
of me, and there seems to be no other reason." 
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"The real trouble is," said Harry, after a 
pause, " that you doubt his constancy." 

"What do you call constancy?" said she. 
" Kissing a woman's picture ten years after a 
man has broken her heart? Philip Malbone 
has that kind of constancy, and so had his 
father before him." 

This was too much for Harry, who was mak- 
ing for the door in indignation, when little 
Ruth came in with Aunt Jane's luncheon, and 
that lady was soon absorbed in the hopeless 
task of keeping her handmaiden's pretty blue 
and white gingham sleeve out of the butter- 
plate. 



V 

I 

A MULTIVALVE HEART 

Philip Malbone had that perfectly sunny 
temperament which is peculiarly captivating 
among Americans, because it is so rare. He 
liked everybody and everybody liked him ; he 
had a thousand ways of affording pleasure, and 
he received it in the giving. He had a personal 
beauty, which, strange to say, was recognized 
by both sexes, — for handsome men must often 
consent to be mildly hated by their own. He 
had travelled much, and had mingled in very 
varied society ; he had a moderate fortune, no 
vices, no ambition, and no capacity of ennui. 

He was fastidious and over-critical, it might 
be, in his theories, but in practice he was easily 
suited and never vexed. Thus, for instance, 
he liked travelling, and he liked staying at 
home; he was so continually occupied as to 
give an apparent activity to all his life, and yet 
he was never too busy to be interrupted, es- 
pecially if the intruder were a woman or a 
child. He liked to be with people of his own 
age, whatever their condition ; he also liked old 
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people because they were old, and children 
because they were young. In travelling by rail, 
he would woo crying babies out of their mothers' 
arms, and still them ; it was always his back 
that Irishwomen thumped, to ask if they must 
get out at the next station ; and he might be 
seen handing out decrepit paupers as if they 
were of royal blood and bore concealed sceptres 
in their old umbrellas. Exquisitely nice in his 
personal habits, he had the practical democracy 
of a good-natured young prince ; he had never 
yet seen a human being who awed him, or one 
whom he had the slightest wish to awe. His 
courtesy had, therefore, that comprehensive- 
ness which we call republican, though it was 
really the least republican thing about him. 
All felt its attraction ; there was really no one 
who disliked him, except Aimt Jane ; and even 
she admitted that he was the only person who 
knew how to cut her lead-penciL 

That cheerful English premier who thought 
that any man ought to find happiness enough 
in walking London streets and looking at the 
lobsters in the fish-markets was not more easily 
satisfied than Malbone. He liked to observe 
the groups of boys fishing at the wharves, or 
to hear the chat of their fathers about coral 
reefs and penguins' eggs; or to sketch the 
fisher's little daughter awaiting her father at 
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night on some deserted and crumbling wharf, 
his blue pea-jacket over her fair ringleted head, 
and a great cat standing by with tail uplifted, 
her sole protector. He liked the luxurious 
indolence of yachting, and he liked as well to 
float in his wherry among the fleet of fishing 
schooners getting under way after a three days' 
storm, each vessel slipping out in turn from 
the closely packed crowd, and spreading its 
white wings for flight. He liked to watch the 
groups of negro boys and girls strolling by the 
window at evening, and strumming on the 
banjo, — the only vestige of tropical life that 
haunts our busy Northern zone. But he liked 
just as well to note the ways of well-dressed 
girls and boys at croquet parties, or to sit at 
the club window and hear the gossip. He was 
a jewel of a listener, and was not easily bored 
even when Philadelphians talked about families, 
or New Yorkers about bargains, or Bostonians 
about books. A man who has not one absorb- 
ing aim can get a great many miscellaneous 
things into each twenty-four hours ; and there 
was not a day in which Philip did not make 
himself agreeable and useful to many people, 
receive many confidences, and give much good- 
humored advice about matters of which he 
knew nothing. His friends' children ran after 
him in the street, and he knew the pet theories 
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and wines of elderly gentlemen. He said that 
he won their hearts by remembering every 
occurrence in their lives except their birthdays. 
It was, perhaps, no drawback on the popu- 
larity of Philip Malbone that he had been for 
some ten years reproached as a systematic flirt 
by all women with whom he did not happen at 
the moment to be flirting. The reproach was 
unjust ; he had never done anything^systemati- 
cally in his life ; it was his temperament that 
flirted, not his will He simply had that most 
perilous of all seductive natures, in which the 
seducer is himself seduced. With a personal 
refinement that almost amounted to purity, he 
was constantly drifting into loves more pro- 
foundly perilous than if they had belonged to 
a grosser man. Almost all women loved him, 
because he loved almost all ; he never had to 
assume an ardor, for he always felt it. His 
heart was multivalve ; he could love a dozen at 
once in various modes and gradations, press a 
dozen hands in a day, gaze into a dozen pair of 
eyes with unfeigned tenderness ; while the last 
pair wept for him, he was looking into the next. 
In truth, he loved to explore those sweet depths ; 
humanity is the highest thing to investigate, he 
said, and the proper study of mankind is woman. 
Woman needs to be studied while under the 
influence of emotion ; let us therefore have the 
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emotions. This was the reason he gjave to 
himself; but this refined Mormonism of the 
heart was not based on reason, but on tempera- 
ment and habit. In such matters logic is only 
for the bystanders. 

His very generosity harmed him, as all our 
good qualities may harm us when linked with 
bad ones; he had so many excuses for doing 
kindnesses to his friends, it was hard to quar- 
rel with him if he did them too tenderly. He 
was no more capable of unkindness than of 
constancy ; and so strongly did he fix the alle- 
giance of those who loved him, that the women 
to whom he had caused most anguish would 
still defend him when accused; would have 
crossed the continent, if needed, to nurse him 
in illness, and would have rained rivers of tears 
on his grave. To do him justice, he would 
have done almost as much for them, — for any 
of them. He could torture a devoted heart, 
but only through a sort of half-wilful uncon- 
sciousness ; he could not bear to see tears shed 
in his presence, nor to let his imagination 
dwell very much on those which flowed in his 
absence. When he had once loved a woman, 
or even fancied that he loved her, he built for 
her a shrine that was never dismantled, and in 
which a very little faint incense would some- 
times be found burning for years after; he 
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never quite ceased to feel a languid thrill at 
the mention of her name ; he would make even 
for a past love the most generous sacrifices of 
time, convenience, truth perhaps, — everything, 
in short, but the present love. To those who 
had given him all that an undivided heart can 
give he would deny nothing but an undivided 
heart in return. The misfortune was that this 
was the only thing they cared to possess. 

This abundant and spontaneous feeling gave 
him an air of earnestness, without which he 
could not have charmed any woman, and, least 
of all, one like Hope. No woman really loves 
a trifler; she must at least convince herself 
that he who trifles with others is serious with 
her. Philip was never quite serious and never 
quite otherwise; he never deliberately got up 
a passion, for it was never needful ; he simply 
found an object for his emotions, opened their 
valves, and then watched their flow. To love 
a charming woman in her presence is no test 
of genuine passion ; let us know how much you 
long for her in absence. This longing had 
never yet seriously troubled Malbone, provided 
there was another charming person within an 
easy walk. 

If it was sometimes forced upon him that all 
this ended in anguish to some of these various 
charmers, first or last, then there was always 
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in reserve the pleasure of repentance. He was 
very winning and generous in his repentances, 
and he enjoyed them so much they were often 
repeated He did not pass for a weak person, 
and he was not exactly weak ; but he spent his 
life in putting away temptations with one hand 
and pulling them back with the other. There 
was for him something piquant in being thus 
neither innocent nor guilty, but always on some 
delicious middle groimd. He loved dearly to 
skate on thin ice, — that was the trouble, — 
especially where he fancied the water to be 
just within his depth. Unluckily the sea of 
life deepens rather fast. 

Malbone had known Hope from her child- 
hood, as he had known her cousins, but their 
love dated from their meetings beside the sick- 
bed of his mother, over whom he had watched 
with unstinted devotion for weary months. 
She had been very fond of the young girl, and 
her last earthly act was to place Hope's hand 
in Philip's. Long before this final consecra- 
tion, Hope had won his heart more thoroughly, 
he fancied, than any woman he had ever seen.. 
The secret of this crowning charm was, per- 
haps, that she was a new sensation. He had 
prided himself on his knowledge of her sex, and 
yet here was a wholly new species. He was 
acquainted with the women of society, and with 
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the women who only wished to be m society. 
But here was one who was in the chrysalis, and 
had never been a grub, and had no wish to be 
a butterfly, and what should he make of her ? 
He was like a student of insects who had never 
seen a bee. Never had he known a yoimg girl 
who cared for the things which this maiden 
sought, or who was not dazzled by things to 
which Hope seemed perfectly indifferent. She 
was not a devotee, she was not a prude ; people 
seemed to amuse and interest her; she liked 
them, she declared, as much as she liked books. 
But this very way of putting the thing seemed 
like inverting the accustomed order of affairs 
in the polite world, and was of itself a novelty. 
Of course he had previously taken his turn 
for a while among Kate's admirers ; but it was 
when she was very young, and, moreover, it 
was hard to get up anything like a tender and 
confidential relation with that frank maiden; 
she never would have accepted Philip Malbone 
for herself, and she was by no means satisfied 
with his betrothal to her best beloved. But 
that Hope loved him ardently there was no 
doubt, however it might be explained. Per- 
haps it was some law of opposites, and she 
needed some one of lighter nature than her 
own. As her resolute purpose charmed him, 
so she may have foimd a certain fascination in 
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the airy way in which he took hold on life ; he 
was so full of thought and intelligence; pos- 
sessing infinite leisure, and yet incapable of 
ennui ; ready to oblige every one, and doing so 
many kind acts at so Uttle personal sacrifice ; 
always easy, graceful, lovable, and kind. In 
her just indignation at those who called him 
heartless, she forgot to notice that his heart 
was not deep. He was interested in all her 
pursuits, could aid her in all her studies, sug- 
gest schemes for her benevolent desires, and 
could then make others work for her, and even 
work himself. People usually loved Philip, 
even while they criticised him ; but Hope loved 
him first, and then could not criticise him at 
all. 

Nature seems always planning to equalize 
characters, and to protect our friends from 
growing too perfect for our deserts. Love, for 
instance, is apt to strengthen the weak, and 
yet sometimes weakens the strong. Under its 
influence Hope sometimes appeared at disad- 
vantage. Had the object of her love been in- 
different, the result might have been otherwise, 
but her ample nature apparently needed to 
contract itself a little, to find room within 
Philip's heart. Not that in his presence she 
became vain or petty or jealous; that would 
have been impossible. She only grew credu- 
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lous and absorbed and blind. A kind of gentle 
obstinacy, too, developed itself in her nature, 
and all suggestion of defects in him fell oflF 
from her as from a marble image of Faith. If 
he said or did anything, there was no appeal ; 
that was settled, let us pass to something else. 

I almost blush to admit that Aunt Jane — 
of whom it could by no means be asserted that 
she was a saintly lady, but only a very charm- 
ing one — rather rejoiced in this transforma- 
tion. 

"I like it better, my dear," she said, with 
her usual frankness, to Kate. "Hope was 
altogether too heavenly for my style. When 
she first came here, I secretly thought I never 
should care anything about her. She seemed 
nothing but a little moral tale. I thought she 
would not last me five minutes. But now she 
is growing quite human and ridiculous about 
that Philip, and I think I may find her very 
attractive indeed." 



VI 

"SOME lover's clear DAY " 

" Hope ! " said Philip Malbone, as they sailed 
together in a little boat the next morning, " I 
have come back to you from months of bewil- 
dered dreaming. I have been wandering, — no 
matter where. I need you. You cannot tell 
how much I need you." 

"I can estimate it," she answered gently, 
*^ by my need of you." 

" Not at all," said Philip, gazing in her trust- 
ful face. "Any one whom you loved would 
adore you, could he be by your side. You need 
nothing. It is I who need you." 

" Why ? " she asked simply. 

"Because," he said, "I am capable of be- 
having very much like a fool. Hope, I am not 
worthy of you; why do you love me.^ why do 
you trust me ? " 

" I do not know how I learned to love you," 
said Hope. " But I learned to trust you in 
your mother's sick-room." 

"Ay," said Philip sgdly, "there, at least, I 
did my full duty." 
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"As few would have done it," said Hope 
firmly, — "very few. Such prolonged self- 
sacrifice must strengthen a man for life." 

" Not always," said Philip uneasily. " Too 
much of that sort of thing may hurt one, I 
fancy, as well as too little. He may come to 
imagine that the balance of virtue is in his 
favor, and that he may grant himself a little 
indulgence to make up for lost time. That 
sort of recoil is a little dangerous, as I some- 
times feel, do you know ? " 

"And you show it," said Hope ardently, 
"by fresh sacrifices ! How much trouble you 
have taken about Emilia! Some time, when 
you are willing, you shall tell me all about it. 
You always seemed to me a magician, but I 
did not think that even you could restore her 
to sense and wisdom so soon." 

Malbone was just then very busy putting 
the boat about; but when he had it on the 
other tack, he said, " How do you like her ? " 

"Philip," said Hope, her eyes filling with 
tears, " I wonder if you have the slightest con- 
ception how my heart is fixed on that child. 
She has always been a sort of dream to me, 
and the difficulty of getting any letters from 
her has only added to the excitement. Now 
that she is here, my whole heart yearns toward 
her. Yet, when I look into her eyes, a sort of 
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blank hopelessness comes over me. They seem 
like the eyes of some untamable creature whose 
language I shall never learn. Philip, you are 
older and wiser than I, and have shown already 
that you understand her. Tell me what I can 
do to make her love me ? " 

" Tell me how any one could help it ? " said 
Malbone, looking fondly on the sweet, pleading 
face before him. 

"I am beginning to fear that it can be 
helped," she said. Her thoughts were still 
with Emilia. 

" Perhaps it can," said Phil, " if you sit so 
far away from people. Here we are alone on 
the bay. Come and sit by me, Hope." 

She had been sitting amidships, but she 
came aft at once, and nestled by him as he sat 
holding the tiller. She put her face against his 
knee, like a tired child, and shut her eyes ; her 
hair was lifted by the summer breeze ; a scent 
of roses came from her ; the mere contact of 
anything so fresh and pure was a delight. He 
put his arm around her, and all the first ardor 
of passion came back to him again; he remem- 
bered how he had longed to win this Diana, 
and how thoroughly she was won. 

"It is you who do me good," said she. "Oh, 
Philip, sail as slowly as you can." But he only 
sailed farther, instead of more slowly, gliding 
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in and out among the rocky islands in the light 
north wind, which, for a wonder, lasted all that 
day, -^ dappling the bare hills of the Isle of 
Shadows with a shifting beauty. The tide was 
in and brimming, the fishing-boats were busy, 
white gulls soared and clattered round them, 
and heavy cormorants flapped away as they 
neared the rocks. Beneath the boat the soft 
multitudinous jelly-fishes waved their fringed 
pendants, or glittered with tremulous gold 
along their pink, translucent sides. Long lines 
and streaks of paler blue lay smoothly along 
the enamelled surface, the low, amethystine 
hills lay couched beyond them, and little clouds 
stretched themselves in lazy length above the 
beautiful expanse. They reached the ruined 
fort at last, and Philip, surrendering Hope to 
others, was himself besieged by a joyous group. 
As you stand upon the crumbling parapet 
of old Fort Louis, you feel as if poised in mid- 
dle air; the sea-birds soar and swoop around 
you, the white surf lashes the rocks far below, 
the white vessels come and go, the water is 
around you on all sides but one, and spreads in 
pale blue beauty up the lovely bay, or, in 
deeper tints, southward towards the horizon 
line. I know of no ruin in America which 
nature has so resumed ; it seems a part of the 
living rock ; you cannot imagine it away. 
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It is a single round, low tower, shaped like 
the tomb of Caecilia Metella. But its stately 
position makes it rank with the vast sisterhood 
of wave-washed strongholds ; it might be King 
Arthur's Cornish Tyntagel ; it might be " the 
teocallis tower " of Tuloom. As you gaze down 
from its height, all things that float upon the 
ocean seem equalized. Look at the crowded 
life on yonder frigate, coming in full-sailed be- 
fore the steady sea-breeze. To furl that heavy 
canvas, a hundred men cluster like bees upon 
the yards, yet to us upon this height it is all 
but a plaything for the eyes, and we turn with 
equal interest from that thronged floating cita- 
del to some lonely boy in his skiff. 

Yonder there sail to the ocean, beating wear- 
ily to windward, a few slow vessels. Inward 
come jubilant white schooners, wing-and-wing. 
There are fishing-smacks towing their boats 
behind them like a family of children; and 
there are slender yachts that bear only their 
own light burden. Once from this height I 
saw the whole yacht squadron beat roimd Point 
Judith, and glide in like a flock of land-bound 
sea-birds ; and above them, yet more snowy and 
with softer curves, pressed onward the white 
squadrons of the sky. 

Within, the tower is full of debris, now disin- 
tegrated into one solid mass, and covered with 
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vegetation. You can lie on the blossoming 
clover, where the bees hum and the crickets 
chirp aroimd you, and can look through the 
arch which frames its own fair picture. In the 
foreground lies the steep slope overgrown with 
bayberry and gay with thistle blooms ; then the 
little winding cove with its bordering cliffs; 
and the rough pastures with their grazing sheep 
beyond. Or, ascending the parapet, you can 
look across the bay to the men making hay pic- 
turesquely on far-off lawns, or to the cannon on 
the outer works of Fort Adams, looking like 
vast black insects that have crawled forth to 
die. 

Here our young people spent the day ; some 
sketched, some ^played croquet, some bathed 
in rocky inlets where the kingfisher screamed 
above them, some rowed to little craggy isles 
for wild roses, some fished, and then were 
taught by the boatmen to cook their fish in 
novel island ways. The morning grew more 
and more cloudless, and then in the afternoon 
a fog came and went again, marching by with 
its white armies, soon met and annihilated by a 
rainbow. 

The conversation that day was very gay and 
incoherent, — little fragments of all manner of 
things ; science, sentiment, everything : " Like a 
distracted dictionary,'' Kate said. At last this 
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lively maiden got Philip away from the rest, 
and began to cross-question him. 

" Tell me," she said, " about Emilia's Swiss 
lover. She shuddered when she spoke of him. 
Was he so very bad ? " 

"Not at all," was the answer. "You had 
false impressions of him. He was a handsome, 
manly fellow, a little over-sentimental. He had 
travelled, and had been a merchant's clerk in 
Paris and London. Then he came back, and 
became a boatman on the lake, some said, for 
love of her." 

"Did she love him?" 

" Passionately, as she thought" 

" Did he love her much ? " 

" I suppose so." 

"Then why did she stop loving him ? " 

" She does not hate him ? " 

" No," said Kate, "that is what surprises me. 
Lovers hate, or those who have been lovers. 
She is only indifferent. Philip, she had wound 
silk upon a torn piece of his carte-de-viHte^ and 
did not know it till I showed it to her. Even 
then she did not care." 

" Such is woman ! " said Philip. 

"Nonsense," said Kate. "She had seen 
somebody whom she loved better, and she still 
loves that somebody. Who was it } She had 
not been introduced into society. Were there 
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any superior men among her teachers ? She is 
just the girl to fall in love with her teacher, at 
least in Europe, where they are the only men 
one sees." 

"There were some very superior men among 
them/* said Philip. " Professor Schirmer has a 
European reputation ; he wears blue spectacles 
and a maroon wig." 

"Do not talk so," said Kate. "I tell you, 
Emilia is not changeable, like you, sir. She is 
passionate and constant. She would have mar- 
ried that man or died for him. You may think 
that your sage counsels restrained her, but they 
did not ; it was that she loved some one else. 
Tell me honestly. Do you not know that there 
is somebody in Europe whom she loves to dis- 
traction ? " 

" I do not know it," said Philip. 

"Of course you do not know it," returned 
the questioner. " Do you not think it ? " 

" I have no reason to believe it" 

" That has nothing to do with it," said Kate. 
"Things that we believe without any reason 
have a great deal more weight with us. Do 
you not believe it ? " 

" No," said Philip, point-blank. 

"I.t is very strange," mused Kate. "Of 
course you do not know much about it. She 
may have misled you, but I am sure that nei- 
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ther you nor any one else could have cured her 
of a passion, especially an unreasonable one, 
without putting another in its place. If you 
did it without that, you are a magician, as 
Hope once called you. Philip, I am afraid of 
you." 

''There we sympathize," said Phil. "I am 
sometimes afraid of myself, but I discover 
within half an hour what a very commonplace 
and harmless person I am." 

Meantime Emilia found herself beside her 
sister, who was sketching. After watching 
Hope for a time in silence, she began to ques- 
tion her. 

"Tell me what you have been doing in all 
these years," she said. 

"Oh, I have been at school," said Hope. 
" First I went through the High School ; then 
I stayed out of school a year, and studied 
Greek and German with my uncle, and music 
with my aunt, who plays uncommonly well. 
Then I persuaded them to let me go to the 
Normal School for two years, and learn to be a 
teacher." 

"A teacher!" said Emilia, with surprise. 
"Is it necessary that you should be a teacher?" 

" Very necessary," replied Hope. " I must 
have something to do, you know, after I leave 
school." 
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"To do ? " said the other. " Cannot you go 
to parties ? " 

" Not all the time," said her sister. 

" Well," said Emilia, " in the mean time you 
can go to drive, or make calls, or stay at home 
and make pretty little things to wear, as other 
girls do." 

"I can find time for that too, little sister, 
when I need them. But I love children, you 
know, and I like to teach interesting studies. 
I have splendid health, and I enjoy it all. I 
like it as you love dancing, my child, only I like 
dancing too, so I have a greater variety of en- 
joyments." 

"But shall you not sometimes find it very 
hard ? " said Emilia. 

" That is why I shall like it," was the answer. 

"What a girl you are!" exclaimed the 
younger sister. "You know everything and 
can do everything." 

" A very short everything," interposed Hope. 

"Kate says," continued Emilia, "that you 
speak French as well as I do, and I dare say 
you dance a great deal better; and those are 
the only things I know." 

" If we both had French partners, dear," re- 
plied the elder maiden, " they would soon find 
the diflference in both respects. My dancing 
came by nature, I believe, and I learned French 
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as a child, by talking with my old uncle, who 
was half a Parisian. I believe I have a good 
accent, but I have so little practice that I have 
no command of the language compared to 
yours. In a week or two we can both try our 
skill, as there is to be a ball for the officers of 
the French corvette yonder," and Hope pointed 
to the heavy spars, the dark canvas, and the 
high quarter-deck which made the Jean Hoche 
seem as if she had floated out of the days of 
Nelsoa 

The calm day waned, the sun drooped to his 
setting amid a few golden bars and pencilled 
lines of light. Ere they were ready for de- 
parture, the tide had ebbed, and, in getting the 
boats to a practicable landing-place, Malbone 
was delayed behind the others. As he at 
length brought his boat to the rock, Hope sat 
upon the ruined fort, far above him, and sang. 
Her noble contralto voice echoed among the 
cliffs down to the smooth water ; the sun went 
down behind her, and still she sat stately and 
fair, her white dress looking more and more 
spirit-like against the golden sky ; and still the 
song rang on, — 

** Never a scornful word should grieve thee, 
I 'd smile on thee sweet, as the angels do ; 
Sweet as thy smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true." 
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AH sacredness and sweetness^ all that was pure 
and brave and truthful, seemed to rest in her. 
And when the song ceased at his summons, 
and she came down to meet him, — glowing, 
beautiful, appealing, tender, — then all meaner 
spells vanished, if such had ever haunted him, 
and he was hers alone. 

Later that evening, after the household had 
separated, Hope went into the empty drawing- 
room for a light. Philip, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, followed her, and paused in the doorway. 
She stood, a white-robed figure, holding the 
lighted candle ; behind her rose the arched 
alcove, whose quaint cherubs looked down on 
her; she seemed to have stepped forth, the 
awakened image of a saint. Looking up, she 
saw his eager glance ; then she colored, trem- 
bled, and put the candle down. He came to 
her, took her hand and kissed it, then put his 
hand upon her brow and gazed into her face, 
then kissed her lips. She quietly )rielded, but 
her color came and went, and her lips moved as 
if to speak. For a moment he saw her only, 
thought only of her. 

Then, even while he gazed into her eyes, a 
flood of other memories surged over him, and 
his own eyes grew dim. His head swam, the 
lips he had just kissed appeared to fade away, 
and something of darker, richer beauty seemed 
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to bum through those fair features ; he looked 
through those gentle eyes into orbs more radi- 
ant, and it was as if a countenance of eager 
passion obliterated that fair head, and spoke 
with substituted lips, "Behold your love." 
There was a thrill of infinite ecstasy in the 
work his imagination did ; he gave it rein, then 
suddenly drew it in and looked at Hope. Her 
touch brought pain for an instant, as she laid 
her hand upon him, but he bore it. Then some 
influence of calmness came; there swept by 
him a flood of earlier, serener memories ; he sat 
down in the window-seat beside her, and when 
she put her face beside his, and her soft hair 
touched his cheek, and he inhaled the rose-odor 
that always clung round her, every atom of his 
manhood stood up to drive away the intruding 
presence, and he again belonged to her alone. 

When he went to his chamber that night, he 
drew from his pocket a little note in a girlish 
hand, which he lighted in the candle, and put 
upon the open hearth to bum. With what a 
cruel, tinkling rustle the pages flamed and 
twisted and opened, as if the fire read them, 
and collapsed again as if in agonizing effort to 
hold their secret even in death! The closely 
folded paper refused to burn, it went out again 
and again; while each time Philip Malbone 
examined it ere relighting, with a sort of vague 
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curiosity, to see how much passion had already 
vanished out of existence, and how much yet 
survived. For each of these inspections he had 
to brush aside the calcined portion of the let- 
ter, once so warm and beautiful with love, but 
changed to something that seemed to him a 
semblance of his own heart just then, — black, 
trivial, and empty. 

Then he took from a little folded paper a 
long tress of dark silken hair, and, without 
trusting himself to kiss it, held it firmly in the 
candle. It crisped and sparkled, and sent out 
a pungent odor, then turned and writhed be- 
tween his fingers, like a living thing in pain. 
What part of us has earthly immortality but 
our hair ? It dies not with death. When all 
else of human beauty has decayed beyond cor- 
ruption into the more agonizing irrecoverable- 
ness of dust, the hair is still fresh and beautiful, 
defying annihilation, and restoring to the pow- 
erless heart the full association of the living 
image. These shrinking hairs, they feared not 
death, but they seemed to fear Malbone. No- 
thing but the hand of man could destroy what 
he was destroying; but his hand shrank not, 
and it was done. 



VII 

AN INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

At the celebrated Oldport ball for the French 
officers, the merit of each maiden was estimated 
by the nmnber of foreigners with whom she 
could talk at once, for there were more gentle- 
men than ladies, and not more than half the 
ladies spoke FrencL Here Emilia was in her 
glory ; the ice being once broken, officers were 
to her but like so many schoolgirls, and she 
rattled away to the admind and the fleet captain 
and two or three lieutenants at once, while 
others hovered behind the circle of her immedi- 
ate adorers, to pick up the stray shafts of what 
passed for wit. Other girls again drove two- 
in-hand, at the most, in the way of conversation ; 
while those least gifted could only encounter 
one small Frenchman in some safe comer, and 
converse chiefly by smiles and signs. 

On the whole, the evening opened gayly. 
Newly arrived Frenchmen are apt to be so 
unused to the familiar society of unmarried 
girls, that the most innocent share in it has for 
them the zest of forbidden f ruit7 and the most 
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blameless intercourse seems almost a bonne 
fortune. Most of these officers were from the 
lower ranks of French society, but they all had 
that good-breeding which their race wears with 
such ease, and can unhappily put oflf with the 
same. 

The admiral and the fleet captain were soon 
turned over to Hope, who spoke French as 
she did English, with quiet grace. She found 
them agreeable companions, while Emilia 
drifted among the elder midshipmen, who were 
dazzling in gold lace if not in intellect. Kate 
fell to the share of a vehement little surgeon, 
who danced her out of breath. Harry offici- 
ated as interpreter between the governor of 
the State and a lively young ensign, who 
yearned for the society of dignitaries. The 
governor was quite aware that he himself could 
not speak French; the Frenchman was quite 
unaware that he himself could not speak Eng- 
lish ; but with Harry's aid they plunged boldly 
into conversation. Their talk happened to fall 
on steam-engines, English, French, American ; 
their comparative cost, comparative power, 
comparative cost per horse - power, — until 
Harry, who was not very strong upon the 
steam-engine in his own tongue, and was quite 
helpless on that point in any other, got a good 
deal astray among the numerals, and implanted 
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some rather wild statistics in the mind of each. 
The young Frenchman was far more definite, 
when requested by the governor to state in 
English the precise number of men engaged on 
board the corvette. With the accuracy of his 
nation, he beamingly replied, " Seeshundred- 
tousand." 

As is apt to be the case in Oldport, other 
European nationalities beside the French were 
represented, though the most marked foreign 
accent was of course to be found among 
Americans just returned. There were Eu- 
ropean diplomatists who spoke English per- 
fectly; there were travellers who spoke no 
English at all ; and as usual each guest sought 
to practise himself in the tongue he knew least. 
There was the usual eagerness among the 
fashionable vulgar to make acquaintance with 
anything that combined broken English and a 
title ; and two minutes after a Russian prince 
had seated himself comfortably on a sofa be- 
side Kate, he was vehemently tapped on the 
shoulder by Mrs. Courtenay Brash with the 
endearing summons : " Why ! Prince, I did n*t 
see as you was here. Do you set comfortable 
where you be ? Come over to this window, and 
tell all you know ! " 

The prince might have felt that his sum- 
mons was abrupt, but knew not that it was 
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ungrammatical, and so was led away in tri- 
umph. He had been but a month or two in 
this country, and so spoke our language no 
more correctly than Mrs. Brash, but only with 
more grace. There was no great harm in Mrs. 
Brash; like most loquacious people, she was 
kind-hearted, with a tendency to corpulence 
and good works. She was also afflicted with a 
high color, and a chronic eruption of diamonds. 
Her husband had an eye for them, having 
begun life as a jeweller's apprentice, and hav- 
ing developed sufficient sharpness of vision in 
other directions to become a millionaire, and 
a congressman, and to let his wife do as she 
pleased. 

What goes forth from the lips may vary in 
dialect, but wine and oysters speak the univer- 
sal language. The supper-table brought our 
party together, and they compared notes. 

"Parties are very confusing," philosophized 
Hope, — "especially when waiters and part- 
ners dress so much alike. Just now I saw an 
ill-looking man elbowing his way up to Mrs. 
Meredith, and I thought he was bringing her 
something on a plate. Instead of that, it was 
his hand he held out, and she put hers into it ; 
and I was told that he was one of the leaders 
of society. There are very few gentlemen here 
whom I could positively tell from~ the waiters 
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by their faces, and yet Harry says the fast set 
are not here." 

" Talk of the angels ! " said Philip. " There 
come the Inglesides." 

Through the door of the supper-room they 
saw entering the drawing-room one of those 
pretty, fair-haired women who grow older up to 
twenty-five and tlien remain unchanged till 
sixty. She was dressed in the loveliest pale 
blue silk, very low in the neck, and she seemed 
to smile on all with her white teeth and her 
white shoulders. This was Mrs. Ingleside. 
With her came her daughter Blanche, a pretty 
blonde, whose bearing seemed at first as in- 
nocent and pastoral as her name. Her dress 
was of spotless white, what there was of it; 
and her skin was so snowy, you could hardly 
tell where the dress ended. Her complexion 
was exquisite, her eyes of the softest blue; 
at twenty-three she did not look more than 
seventeen ; and yet there was such a contrast 
between these virginal traits, and the worn, 
faithless, hopeless expression, that she looked, 
as Philip said, like a depraved lamb. Does it 
show the higher nature of woman, that, while 
"fast young men" are content to look like 
well-dressed stable-boys and billiard-markers, 
one may observe that girls of the corresponding 
type are apt to addict themselves to white and 
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rosebuds, and pose themselves for falling an- 
gels ? 

Mrs. Ingleside was a stray widow (from New 
Orleans via Paris), into whose antecedents it 
was best not to inquire too closely. After 
many ups and downs, she was at present up. 
It was difficult to state with certainty what bad 
deed she had ever done, or what good deed. 
She simply lived by her wits, and perhaps by 
some want of that article in her male friends. 
Her house was a sort of gentlemanly club- 
house, where the presence of two women 
offered a shade less restraint than if there had 
been men alone. She was amiable and unscru- 
pulous, went regularly to church, and needed 
only money to be the most respectable and 
fastidious of women. It was always rather a 
mystery who paid for her charming little din- 
ners; indeed, several things in her demeanor 
were questionable, but as the questions were 
never answered, no harm was done, and every- 
body invited her because everybody else did. 
Had she committed some graceful forgery to- 
morrow, or some mild murder the next day, 
nobody would have been surprised, and all her 
intimate friends would have said it was what 
they had always expected. 

Meantime the entertainment went on. 

" I shall not have scalloped oysters in heaven," 
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lamented Kate, as she finished with healthy 
appetite her first instalment. 

"Are you sure you shall not?" said the 
sympathetic Hope, who would have eagerly 
followed Kate into Paradise with a supply of 
whatever she liked best. 

"I suppose you will, darling," responded 
Kate, " but what will you care ? It seems hard 
that those who are bad enough to long for 
them should not be good enough to earn them." 

At this moment Blanche Ingleside and her 
train swept into the supper-room ; the girls 
cleared a passage, their attendant youths col- 
lected chairs. Blanche tilted hers slightly 
against a wall, professed utter exhaustion, and 
demanded a fresh bottle of champagne in a 
voice that showed no signs of weakness. Pre- 
sently a sheepish youth drew near the noisy 
circle. 

" Here comes that Talbot van Alsted," said 
Blanche, bursting at last into a loud whisper. 
" What a goose he is, to be sure ! Dear baby, — 
it promised its mother it would n't drink wine 
for two months. Let's all drink with him. 
Talbot, my boy, just in time ! Fill your glass. 
Stosst an ! " 

And Blanche and her attendant spirits in 
white muslin thronged around the weak boy, 
saw him charged with the three glasses that 
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were all his head could stand, and sent him 
reeling home to his mother. Then they looked 
round for fresh worlds to conquer. 

" There are the Maxwells ! " said Miss Ingle- 
side, without lowering her voice. "Who is 
that party in the high-necked dress f Is she 
the schoolmistress ? Why do they have such 
people here? Society is getting so common, 
there is no bearing it. That Emily who is 
with her is too good for that slow set She 's 
the schoolgirl we heard of at Nice, or some- 
where; she wanted to elope with somebody, 
and Phil Malbone stopped her, worse luck. 
She will be for eloping with us, before long." 

Emilia colored scarlet, and gave a furtive 
glance at Hope, half of shame, half of triumph. 
Hope looked at Blanche with surprise, made a 
movement forward, but was restrained by the 
crowd, while the noisy damsel broke out in a 
different direction. 

"How fiendishly hot it is here, though! 
Jones junior, put your elbow through that 
window ! This champagne is boiling. What a 
tiresome time we shall have to-morrow, when 
the Frenchmen are gone! Ah Count, there 
you are at last! Ready for the German? 
Come for me? Just primed and up to any- 
thing, and so I tell you ! " 

But as Count Posen, kissing his hand to her. 
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squeezed his way through the crowd with Hal, 
to be presented to Hope, there came over 
Blanche's young face such a mingled look of 
hatred and weariness and chagrin, that even 
her unobserving friends saw it, and asked with 
tender commiseration what was up. 

The dancing recommenced. There was the 
usual array of partners, distributed by myste- 
rious discrepancies, like soldiers' uniforms, so 
that all the tall drew short, and all the short 
had tall. There were the timid couples, who 
danced with trembling knees and eyes cast 
over their shoulders ; the feeble couples, who 
meandered aimlessly and got tangled in cor- 
ners ; the rash couples, who tore breathlessly 
through the rooms and brought up at last 
against the large white waistcoat of the violon- 
cello. There was the professional lady-killer, 
too supreme and indolent to dance, but sitting 
amid an admiring bevy of fair women, where 
he reared his head of raven ciurls, and pulled 
ceaselessly his black mustache. And there 
were certain young girls who, having aston- 
ished the community for a month by the low- 
ness of their dresses, now brought to bear their 
only remaining art, and struck everybody dumb 
by appearing clothed. All these came and 
went and came again, and had their day or their 
night, and danced until the robust Hope went 
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home exhausted and left her more fragfle cou- 
sins to dance on tfll morning. Indeed^ it was 
no easy thing for them to tear themselves 
away; Kate was always in demand; Philip 
knew everybody, and had that latest aroma of 
Paris which the soul of fashion covets ; Harry 
had the tried endurance which befits brothers 
and lovers at balls ; while Emilia's foreign 
court held out till morning, and one handsome 
young midshipman, in special, kept revolving 
back to her after each long orbit of separation, 
like a gold-laced comet. 

The young people lingered extravagantly 
late at that ball, for the corvette was to sail 
next day, and the girls were willing to make 
the most of it As they came to the outer 
door, the dawn was inexpressibly beautiful, — 
deep rose melting into saflFron, beneath a tremu- 
lous morning star. With a sudden impulse, 
they agreed to walk home, the fresh air seemed 
so delicious. Philip and Emilia went first, out- 
stripping the others. 

Passing the Jewish cemetery, Kate and Harry 
paused a moment. The sky was almost cloud- 
less, the air was full of a thousand scents and 
songs, the rose-tints in the sky were deepening, 
the star paling, while a few vague clouds went 
wandering upward, and dreamed themselves 
away. 
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"There is a grave in that cemetery," said 
Kate gently, "where lovers should always be 
sitting. It lies behind that tall monument ; 
I cannot see it for the blossoming boughs. 
There were two young cousins who loved each 
other from chUdhood, but were separated, be- 
cause Jews do not allow such unions. Neither 
of them was ever married ; and they lived to be 
very old, the one in New Orleans, the other 
at the North. In their last illnesses each 
dreamed of walking in the fields with the other, 
as in their early days ; and the telegraphic dis- 
patches that told their deaths crossed each 
other on the way. That is his monument, and 
her grave was made behind it ; there was no 
room for a stone." 

Kate moved a step or two, that she might 
see the graves. The branches opened clear. 
What living lovers had met there, at this 
strange hour, above the dust of lovers dead ? 
She saw with amazement, and walked on quick- 
ly that Harry might not also see. 

It was Emilia wha sat beside the grave, her 
dark hair drooping and dishevelled, her carna- 
tion cheek still brilliant after the night's excite- 
ment ; and he who sat at her feet, grasping her 
hand in both of his, while his lips poured out 
passionate words to which she eagerly listened, 
was Philip Malbone. 
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Here, upon the soil of a new nation, lay a 
spot whose associations seemed already as old 
as time could make them, — the last footprint 
of a tribe now vanished from this island for- 
ever, — the resting-place of a race whose very 
funerals would soon be no more. Each April 
the robins built their nests around these crum- 
bling stones, each May they reared their broods, 
each June the clover blossomed, each July the 
wild strawberries grew cool and red ; all around 
was youth and life and ecstasy, and yet the 
stones bore inscriptions in an unknown lan- 
guage, and the very graves seemed dead. 

And lovelier than all the youth of Nature, 
little Emilia sat there in the early light, her 
girlish existence gliding into that drama of 
passion which is older than the buried nations, 
older than time, than death, than all things 
save life and God. 



VIII 

TALKING IT OVER 

Aunt Jane was eager to hear about the 
ball, and called everybody into her breakfast- 
parlor the next morning. She was still hesi- 
tating about her bill of fare. 

" I wish somebody would invent a new ani- 
mal," she said. " How those sheep bleated last 
night ! I know it was an expression of shame 
for providing such tiresome food." 

" You must not be so carnally minded, dear," 
said Kate. "You must be very good and 
grateful, and not care for your breakfast. 
Somebody says that mutton chops with wit are 
a great deal better than turtle without." 

"A very foolish somebody," pronounced 
Aunt Jane. " I have had a great deal of wit 
in my life, and very little turtle. Dear child, 
do not excite me with impossible suggestions. 
There are dropped eggs, I might have those. 
They look so beautifully, if it only were not 
necessary to eat them. Yes, I will certainly 
have dropped eggs. I think Ruth could drop 
them ; she drops everything else." 
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"Poor little Ruth!" said Kate. "Not yet 
grown up ! " 

" She will never grow up," said Aunt Jane, 
"but she thinks she is a woman; she even 
thinks she has a lover. Oh, that in early life I 
had provided myself with a pair of twins from 
some asylum ; then I should have had some 
one to wait on me." 

"Perhaps they would have been married 
too," said Kate. 

"They should never have been married," 
retorted Aunt Jane. "They should have 
signed a paper at five years old to do no such 
thing. Yesterday I told a lady that I was en- 
raged that a servant should presume to have 
a heart, and the woman took it seriously and 
began to argue with me. To think of living in 
a town where one person could be so idiotic ! 
Such a town ought to be extinguished from the 
universe." 

"Auntie!" said Kate sternly, "you must 
grow more charitable." 

" Must I ? " said Aunt Jane ; " it will not be 
at all becoming. I have thought about it; 
often have I weighed it in my mind whether to 
be monotonously lovely ; but I have always 
thrust it away. It must make life so tedious. 
It is too late for me to change, — at least, any- 
thing about me but my countenance, and that 
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changes the wrong way. Yet I feel so young 
and fresh ; I look in my glass every morning 
to see if I have not a new face, but it never 
comes. I am not what is called well-favored. 
In fact, I am not favored at alL Tell me about 
the party." 

"What shall I tell .?" said Kate. 

"Tell me what people were there," said Aunt 
Jane, "and how they were dressed; who were 
the happiest and who the most miserable. I 
think I would rather hear about the most mis- 
erable, — at least, till I have my breakfast." 

"The most miserable person I saw," said 
Kate, " was Mrs. Meredith. It was very amus- 
ing to hear her and Hope talk at cross-pur- 
poses. You know her daughter Helen is in 
Paris, and the mother seemed very sad about 
her. A lady was asking if something or other 
were true; 'Too true,' said Mrs. Meredith; 
'with every opportunity she has had no real 
success. It was not the poor child's fault. 
She was properly presented; but as yet she 
has had no success at all.' 

"Hope looked up, full of sympathy. She 
thought Helen must be some disappointed 
school-teacher, ahd felt an interest in her im- 
mediately. ' Will there not be another exami- 
nation ? ' she asked * What an odd phrase,' 
said Mrs. Meredith, looking rather disdainfully 
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at Hope. * No, I suppose we must give it up, 
if that is what you mean. The only remaining 
chance is in the skating. I had particular 
attention paid to Helen's skating on that very 
account. How happy shall I be, if my fore- 
sight is rewarded ! ' 

"Hope thought this meant physical educa- 
tion, to be sure, and fancied that handsome 
Helen Meredith opening a school for calisthen- 
ics in Paris I Luckily she did not say any- 
thing. Then the other lady said, solemnly, 
*My dear Mrs. Meredith, it is too true. No 
one can tell how things will turn out in society. 
How often do we see girls who were not looked 
at in America, and yet have a great success in 
Paris; then other girls go out who were here 
very much admired, and they have no success 
at all.' 

" Hope understood it all then, but she took 
it very calmly. I was so indignant, I could 
hardly help speaking. I wanted to say that it 
was outrageous. The idea of American mothers 
training their children for exhibition before what 
everybody calls the most corrupt court in Eu- 
rope ! Then if they can catch the eye of the 
Emperor or the Empress by their faces or their 
paces, that is called success I " 

"Good Americans when they die go to 
Paris," said Philip, "so says the oracle. 
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Naughty Americans try it prematurely, and go 
while they are alive. Then Paris casts them 
out, and when they come back, their French 
disrepute is their stock in trade." 

"I think," said the cheerful Hope, "that it 
is not quite so bad." Hope always thought 
things not so bad She went on. " I was very 
dull not to know what Mrs. Meredith was talk- 
ing about. Helen Meredith is a warm-hearted, 
generous girl, and will not go far wrong, though 
her mother is not as wise as she is well-bred. 
But Kate forgets that the few hundred people 
one sees here or at Paris do not represent the 
nation, after all." 

"The most influential part of it," said 
Emilia. 

" Are you sure, dear ? " said her sister. " I 
do not diink they influence it half so much as 
a great many people who are too busy to go to 
either place. I always remember those hun- 
dred girls at the Normal School, and that they 
were not at all like Mrs. Meredith, nor would 
they care to be like her, any more than she 
would wish to be like them." 

" They have not had the same advantages," 
said Emilia. 

"Nor the same disadvantages," said Hope. 
" Some of them are not so well-bred, and none 
of them speak French so well, for she speaks 
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exquisitely. But in all that belongs to real 
training of the mind they seem to me superior, 
and that is why I think they will have more 
injfluence." 

" None of them are rich, though, I suppose," 
said Emilia, " nor of very nice families, or they 
would not be teachers. So they will not be so 
prominent in society." 

" But they may yet .become very prominent 
in society," said Hope, — "they or their pupils 
or their children. At any rate, it is as certain 
that the noblest lives will have most influence 
in the end, as that two and two make four." 

"Is that certain.^" said Philip. "Perhaps 
there are worlds where two and two do not 
make just that desirable amount." 

" I trust there are," said Aunt Jane. " Per- 
haps I was intended to be born in one of them, 
and that is why my housekeeping accounts 
never add up." 

Here Hope was called away, and Emilia 
saucily murmured, " Sour grapes ! " 

" Not a bit of it ! " cried Kate indignantly. 
"Hope might have anything in society she 
wishes, if she would only give up some of her 
own plans, and let me choose her dresses, and 
her rich imcles pay for them. Count Posen 
told me, only yesterday, that there was not a 
girl in Oldport with such an air as hers." 
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" Not Kate herself ? " said Emilia slyly. 

" I ? '' said Kate. " What am I? A silly 
chit of a thing, with about a dozen ideas in my 
head, nearly every one of which was planted 
there by Hope. I like the nonsense of the 
world very well as it is, and without her I 
should have cared for nothing else. Count 
Posen asked me the other day, which country 
produced on the whole the most womanly 
women, France or America. He is one of the 
few foreigners who expect a rational answer. 
So I told him that I knew very little of French- 
women personally, but that I had read French 
novels ever since I was born, and there was not 
a woman worthy to be compared with Hope in 
any of them, except Consuelo, and even she 
told lies." 

" Do not begin upon Hope," said Aunt Jane. 
" It is the only subject on which Kate can be 
tedious. Tell me about the dresses. Were 
people over-dressed or under-dressed ? " 

"Under-dressed," said Phil. "Miss Ingle- 
side had a half-inch strip of muslin over her 
shoulder." 

Here Philip followed Hope out of the room, 
and Emilia presently followed him. 

"Tell on!" said Aunt Jane. " How did 
Philip enjoy himself ? " 

" He is easily amused, you know," said Kate. 
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" He likes to observe people, and to shoot folly 
as it flies." 

"It does not fly," retorted the elder lady. 
"I wish it did. You can shoot it sitting, at 
least where Philip is." 

"Auntie," said Kate, "tell me truly your 
objection to Philip. I think you did not like 
his parents. Had he not a good mother f " 

" She was good," said Aunt Jane reluctantly, 
" but it was that kind of goodness which is quite 
offensive." 

" And did you know his father well ? " 

"Know him!" exclaimed Aunt Jane. "I 
should think I did. I have sat up all night to 
hate him." 

"That was very wrong," said Kate deci- 
sively. "You do not mean that. You only 
mean that you did not admire him very much." 

" I never admired a dozen people in my life, 
Klate. I once made a Ust of them. There 
were six women, three men, and a Newfound- 
land dog." 

"What happened.?" said Kate. "The Is- 
raelites died after Pharaoh, or somebody, num- 
bered them. Did anything happen to yours ? " 

" It was worse with mine," said Aunt Jane. 
" I grew tired of some and others I forgot, till 
at last there was nobody left but the dog, and 
he died." 
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" Was PhUip's father one of them ? " 

"No." 

" Tell me about him," said Kate firmly. 

"Ruth," said the elder lady, as her young 
handmaiden passed the door with her wonted 
demureness, " come here ; no, get me a glass 
of water. Kate ! I shall die of that girl. She 
does some idiotic thing, and then she looks in 
here with that contented, beaming look. There 
is an air of baseless happiness about her that 
drives me nearly frantic." 

"Never mind about that," persisted Kate. 
" Tell me about Philip's father. What was the 
matter with him ? " 

" My dear," Aunt Jane at last answered, — 
with that fearful moderation to which she usu- 
ally resorted when even her stock of superlatives 
was exhausted, — " he belonged to a family for 
whom truth possessed even less than the usual 
attractions." 

This neat epitaph implied the erection of a 
final tombstone over the whole race, and Kate 
asked no more. 

Meantime Malbone sat at the western door 
with Harry, and was running on with one of his 
tirades, half jest, half earnest, against American 
society. 

"In America," he said, "ever)^hing which 
does not tend to money is thought to be wasted. 
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as our Quaker neighbor thinks the children's 
croquet-ground wasted, because it is not a potato 
field." 

" Not just ! " cried Harry. " Nowhere is 
there more respect for those who give their 
lives to intellectual pursuits." 

" What are intellectual pursuits ? " said Philip. 
" Editing daily newspapers ? Teaching arith- 
metic to children ? I see no others flourishing 
hereabouts." 

" Science and literature," answered Harry. 

" Who cares for literature in America," said 
Philip, " after a man rises three inches above 
the newspaper level ? Nobody reads Thoreau ; 
only an insignificant fraction read Emerson, 
or even Hawthorne. The majority of people 
have hardly even heard their names. What 
inducement has a writer ? Nobody has any 
weight in America who is not in Congress, and 
nobody gets into Congress without the neces- 
sity of bribing or button-holing men whom he 
despises." 

" But you do not care for public life f " said 
Harry. 

"No," said Malbone, "therefore this does 
not trouble me, but it troubles you. I am con- 
tent. My digestion is good. I can always 
amuse myself. Why are you not satisfied ? " 

" Because you are not," said Harry. " You 
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are dissatisfied with men, and so you care 
chiefly to amuse yourself with women and 
chUdren." 

"I dare say," said Malbone carelessly. 
"They are usually less ungraceful and talk 
better grammar." 

"But American life does not mean grace 
nor grammar. We are all living for the future. 
Rough work now, and the graces by and by." 

"That is what we Americans always say," 
retorted Philip. " Everything is in the future. 
What guaranty have we for that future ? I see 
none. We make no progress towards the higher 
arts, except in greater quantities of mediocrity. 
We sell larger editions of poor books. Our 
artists fill larger frames and travel farther for 
materials ; but a ten-inch canvas would tell all 
they have to say." 

" The wrong point of view," said Hal. " If 
you begin with high art, you begin at the wrong 
end. The first essential for any nation is to put 
the mass of the people above the reach of want. 
We are all usefully employed, if we contribute 
to that" 

" So is the cook usefully employed while pre- 
paring dinner," said Philip. "Nevertheless, I 
do not wish to live in the kitchen." 

" Yet you always admire your own coimtry," 
said Harry, " so long as you are in Europe." 
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"No doubt," said PhUip. " I do not object 
to the kitchen at that distance. And to tell 
the truth, America looks well from Europe. 
No culture, no art seems so noble as this far- 
oflF spectacle of a self-governing people. The 
enthusiasm lasts till one's return. Then there 
seems nothing here but to work hard and keep 
out of mischief." 

" That is something," said Harry. 

" A good deal in America," said Phil. " We 
talk about the immorality of older countries. 
Did you ever notice that no class of men are 
so apt to take to drinking as highly cultivated 
Americans ? It is a very demoralizing position, 
when one's tastes outgrow one's surroundings. 
Positively, I think a man is more excusable 
for coveting his neighbor's wife in America 
than in Europe, because there is so little else to 
covet." 

"Malbone!" said Hal, "what has got into 
you ? Do you know what things you are say- 
ing?" 

** Perfectly," was the imconcemed reply. " I 
am not arguing ; I am only testifying. I know 
that in Paris, for instance, I myself have no 
temptations. Art and history are so delightful, 
I absolutely do not care for the society even of 
women ; but here, where there is nothing to 
do, one must have some stimulus, and for me. 
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who hate drinking^ they are, at least, a more 
refined excitement." 

"More dangerous," said HaL "Infinitely 
more dangerous, in the morbid way in which 
you look at life. What have these sickly fan- 
cies to do with the career that opens to every 
brave man in a great nation ? " 

"They have ever)rthing to do with it, and 
there are many for whom there is no career. 
As the nation develops, it must produce men 
of high culture. Now there is no place for 
them except as bookkeepers or pedagogues or 
newspaper reporters. Meantime the incessant 
unintellectual activity is only a sublime bore to 
those who stand aside." 

"Then why stand aside .>" persisted the 
downright Harry. 

" I have no place in it but a lounging-place,'* 
said Malbone. " I do not wish to chop blocks 
with a razor. I envy those men, bom mere 
Americans, with no ambition in life but to 
* swing a railroad * as they say at the West. 
Every morning I hope to wake up like them in 
the fear of God and the love of money." 

" You may as well stop," said Harry, color- 
ing a little. "Malbone, you used to be my 
ideal man in my boyhood, but " — 

" I am glad we have got beyond that," inter- 
rupted the other cheerily, " I am only an idler 
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in the land Meanwhile, I have my little in- 
terests, — read, write, sketch " — 

" Flirt ? " put in Hal, with growing displea- 
sure. 

" Not now," said Phil, patting his shoulder, 
with imperturbable good-nature. " Our beloved 
has cured me of that. He who has won the 
pearl dives no more." 

" Do not let us speak of Hope," said Harry. 
"Everything that you have been asserting 
Hope's daily life disproves." 

" That may be," answered Malbone heartily. 
" But, Hal, I never flirted ; I always despised 
it. It was always a grande passion with me, 
or what I took for such. I loved to be loved, 
I suppose ; and there was always something 
new and fascinating to be explored in a human 
heart, that is, a woman's." 

" Some new temple to profane } " asked Hal 
severely. 

"Never!" said Philip. "I never profaned 
it. If I deceived, I shared the deception, at 
least for a time ; and, as for sensuality, I had 
none in me." 

" Did you have nothing worse .? Rousseau 
ends where Tom Jones begins." 

" My temperament saved me," said Philip. 
" A woman is not a woman to me, without per- 
sonal refinement" 
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" Just what Rousseau said," replied Harry. 

" I act upon it," answered Malbone. " No 
one dislikes Blanche Ingleside and her demi 
tnonde more than I." 

"You ought not," was the retort. "You 
help to bring other girls to her level." 

" Whom ? " said Malbone, startled. 

"Emilia." 

" Emilia .? " repeated the other, coloring crim- 
son. " I, who have warned her against Blanche's 
society." 

" And have left her no other resource," said 
Harry, coloring still more. "Malbone, you 
have gained (unconsciously of course) too much 
power over that girl, and the only effect of it 
is to keep her in perpetual excitement. So she 
seeks Blanche, as she would any other strong 
stimulant. Hope does not seem to have discov- 
ered this, but Kate has, and I have." 

Hope came in, and Harry went out. The 
next day he came to Philip and apologized 
most warmly for his unjust and inconsiderate 
words. Malbone, always generous, bade him 
think no more about it, and Harry for that day 
reverted strongly to his first faith. " So noble, 
so high-toned," he said to Kate. Indeed, a man 
never appears more magnanimous than in for- 
giving a friend who has told him the truth. 



IX 

DANGEROUS WAYS 

It was true enough what Harry had said 
Philip Malbone's was that perilous Rousseau- 
like temperament, neither sincere enough for 
safety, nor false enough to alarm ; the winning 
tenderness that thrills and softens at the mere 
neighborhood of a woman, and fascinates by its 
reality those whom no hypocrisy can deceive. 
It was a nature half amiable, half voluptuous, 
that disarmed others, seeming itself unarmed. 
He was never wholly ennobled by passion, for 
it never touched him deeply enough ; and, on 
the other hand, he was not hardened by the 
habitual attitude of passion, for he was never 
really insincere. Sometimes it seemed as if 
nothing stood between him and utter profligacy 
but a little indolence, a little kindness, and a 
good deal of caution. 

" There seems no such thing as serious re- 
pentance in me,*' he had once said to Kate, 
two years before, when she had upbraided him 
with some desperate flirtation which had looked 
as if he would carry it as far as gentlemen did 
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under King Charles II. " How does remorse 
begin ? " 

" Where you are beginning," said Kate. 

" I do not perceive that," he answered. " My 
conscience seems, after all, to be only a form 
of good-nature. I like to be stirred by emo- 
tion, I suppose, and I like to study character. 
But I can always stop when it is evident that I 
shall cause pain to somebody. Is there any 
other motive ? " 

"In other words," said she, "you apply the 
match, aiid then turn your back on the burn- 
ing house." 

Philip colored. " How unjust you are ! Of 
course, we all like to play with fire, but I al- 
ways put it out before it can spread. Do you 
think I have no feeling .? " 

Kate stopped there, I suppose. Even she 
always stopped soon, if she undertook to inter- 
fere with Malbone. This charming Alcibiades 
always convinced them, after the wrestling was 
over, that he had not been thrown. 

The only exception to this was in the case 
of Aunt Jane. If she had anything in com- 
mon with Philip, — and there was a certain 
element of ingenuous unconsciousness in which 
they were not so far unlike, — it only placed 
them in the more complete antagonism. Per- 
haps if two beings were in absolutely no respect 
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alike, they never could meet even for purposes 
of hostility ; there must be some common 
ground from which the aversion may proceed. 
Moreover, in this case Aunt Jane disbelieved in 
Malbone because she had reason to disbelieve in 
his father, and the better she knew the son the 
more she disliked the father retrospectively. 

Philip was apt to be very heedless of such 
aversions, — indeed, he had few to heed, — but 
it was apparent that Aunt Jane was the only 
person with whom he was not quite at ease. 
Still, the solicitude did not trouble him very 
much, for he instinctively knew that it was not 
his particular actions which vexed her, so much 
as his very temperament and atmosphere, — 
things not to be changed. So he usually went 
his way ; and if he sometimes felt one of her 
sharp retorts, could laugh it off that day and 
sleep it off before the next morning. 

For you may be sure that Philip was very 
little troubled by inconvenient memories. He 
never had to affect forgetf ulness of anything. 
The past slid from him so easily, he forgot 
even to try to forget. He liked to quote from 
Emerson, "What have I to do with repent- 
ance ? " " What have my yesterday's errors," 
he would say, "to do with the life of to-day } " 

"Everything," interrupted Aunt Jane, "for 
you will repeat them to-day, if you can." 
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" Not at all," persisted he, accepting as con- 
versation what she meant as a stab. " I may, 
indeed, commit greater errors," — here she 
grimly nodded, as if she had no doubt of it, — 
"but never just the same. To-day must take 
thought for itself." 

" I wish it would," she said gently, and then 
went on with her own thoughts while he was 
silent. Presently she broke out again. 

"Depend upon it," she said, "there is very 
little direct retribution in this world." 

Phil looked up, quite pleased at her indors- 
ing one of his favorite views. She looked, as 
she always did, indignant at having said any- 
thing to please him. 

"Yes," said she, "it is the indirect retribu- 
tion that crushes. I *ve seen enough of that, 
God knows. Kate, give me my thimble." 

Malbone had that smooth elasticity of sur- 
face which made even Aunt Jane's strong fin- 
gers slip from him as they might from a fish, 
or from the soft, gelatinous stem of the water- 
target. Even, in this case he only laughed 
good-naturedly, and went out, whistling like a 
mockingbird, to call the children round him. 

Toward the more wa)nvard and impulsive 
Emilia the good lady was far more merciful. 
With all Aunt Jane's formidable keenness, she 
was a little apt to be disarmed by youth and 
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beauty, and had no very stem retributions ex- 
cept for those past middle age. Emilia es- 
pecially charmed her while she repelled. There 
was no getting beyond a certain point with 
this strange girl, any more than with Philip; 
but her depths tantalized, while his apparent 
shallows were only vexatious. Emilia was usu- 
ally sweet, winning, cordial, and seemed ready 
to glide into one's heart as softly as she glided 
into the room ; she liked to please, and found 
it very easy. Yet she left the impression that 
this smooth and delicate loveliness went but 
an inch beyond the surface, like the soft, thin 
foam that enamels yonder tract of ocean, be- 
longs to it, is a part of it, yet is, after all, but a 
bequest of tempests, and covers only a dark 
abyss of crossing currents and desolate tangles 
of rootless kelp. Everybody was drawn to 
her, yet not a soul took any comfort in her. 
Her very voice had in it a despairing sweet- 
ness, that seemed far in advance of her actual 
history ; it was an anticipated Miserere, a per- 
petual dirge, where nothing had yet gone down. 
So Aunt Jane, who was wont to be perfectly 
decisive in her treatment of every human being, 
was fluctuating and inconsistent with Emilia. 
She could not help being fascinated by the 
motherless child, and yet scorned herself for 
even the doubting love she gave. 
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" Only think, auntie," said Kate, " how you 
kissed Emilia yesterday ! " 

" Of course I did," she remorsefully owned. 
"I have kissed her a great many times too 
often. I never will kiss her again. There is 
nothing but sorrow to be found in loving her, 
and her heart is no larger than her feet. To- 
day she was not even pretty ! If it were not 
for her voice, I think I should never wish to 
see her again." 

But when that soft, pleading voice came once 
more, and Emilia asked perhaps for luncheon, 
in tones fit for Ophelia, Aunt Jane instantly 
yielded. One might as well have tried to en- 
force indignation against the Babes in the 
Wood. 

This perpetual mute appeal was further 
strengthened by a peculiar physical habit in 
Emilia, which first alarmed the household, but 
soon ceased to inspire terror. She fainted 
very easily, and had attacks at long intervals 
akin to faintness, and lasting for several hours. 
The physicians pronounced them cataleptic in 
their nature, saying that they brought no dan- 
ger, and that she would certainly outgrow them. 
They were sometimes produced by fatigue, 
sometimes by excitement, but they brought no 
agitation with them, nor any development of 
abnormal powers. They simply wrapped her 
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in a profound repose, from which no effort 
could rouse her till the trance passed by. Her 
eyes gradually closed, her voice died away, and 
all movement ceased, save that her eyelids 
sometimes trembled without opening, and sweet 
evanescent expressions chased each other across 
her face, — the shadows of thoughts unseen. 
For a time she seemed to distinguish the touch 
of different persons by preference or pain ; but 
soon even this sign of recognition vanished, 
and the household could only wait and watch, 
while she sank into deeper and yet deeper 
repose. 

There was something inexpressibly sweet, 
appealing, and touching in this impenetrable 
slumber, when it was at its deepest She 
looked so young, so delicate, so lovely ; it was 
as if she had entered into a shrine, and some 
sacred curtain had been dropped to shield her 
from all the cares and perplexities of life. She 
lived, she breathed, and yet all the storms of 
life could but beat against her powerless, as 
the waves beat on the shore. Safe in this 
beautiful semblance of death, — her pulse a lit- 
tle accelerated, her rich color only softened, her 
eyelids drooping, her exquisite mouth curved 
into the sweetness it had lacked in waking, — 
she lay unconscious and supreme, the tempo- 
rary monarch of the household, entranced upon 
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her throne. A few hours having passed, she 
suddenly waked, and was a self-willed, passion- 
ate girl once more. When she spoke, it was 
with a voice wholly natural ; she had no recol- 
lection of what had happened, and no curiosity 
to learn. 
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It had been a lovely summer day, with a 
tinge of autumnal coolness toward nightfall, 
ending in what Aunt Jane called a quince-jelly 
sunset. Kate and Emilia sat upon the Blue 
Rocks, earnestly talking. 

" Promise, Emilia ! " said Kate. 

Emilia said nothing. 

"Remember," continued Kate, "he is Hope's 
betrothed. Promise, promise, promise I " 

Emilia looked into Kate's face and saw it 
flushed with a generous eagerness that called 
forth an answering look in her. She tried to 
speak, and the words died into silence. There 
was a pause, while each watched the other. 

When one soul is grappling with another for 
life, such silence may last an instant too long ; 
and Kate soon. felt her grasp slipping. Mo- 
mentarily the spell relaxed. Other thoughts 
swelled up, and Emilia's eyes began to wander ; 
delicious memories stole in, of walks through 
blossoming paths with Malbone, — of lingering 
steps, half-stifled words and sentences left un- 
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finished; — then, alas! of passionate caresses, 
— other blossoming paths that only showed the 
way to sin, but had never quite led her there, 
she fancied. There was so much to tell, more 
than could ever be told to Kate, infinitely more 
than could ever be explained or justified. Mo- 
ment by moment, farther and farther strayed 
the wandering thoughts, and when the poor 
child looked in Kate's face again, the mist 
between them seemed to tave grown wide and 
dense, as if neither eyes nor words nor hands 
could ever meet again. When she spoke it was 
to say something evasive and unimportant, and 
her voice was as one from the grave. 

In truth, Philip had given Emilia his heart 
to play with at NeuchAtel, that he might be- 
guile her from an attachment they had all 
regretted. The device succeeded. The toy 
once in her hand, the passionate girl had kept 
it, had clung to him with all her might ; he 
could not shake her off. Nor was this the 
worst, for to his dismay he found himself re- 
sponding to her love with a self-abandonment 
of ardor for which all former loves had been 
but a cool preparation. He had not intended 
this ; it seemed hardly his fault : his intentions 
had been good, or at least not bad. This 
piquant and wonderful fruit of nature, this 
girlish soul, he had merely touched it and it 
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was his. Its mere fragrance was intoxicating. 
Good God ! what should he do with it ? 

No clear answer coming, he had drifted on 
with that terrible facility for which years of 
self -indulged emotion had prepared him. Each 
step, while it was intended to be the last, only 
made some other last step needful. 

He had begun wrong, for he had concealed 
his engagement, fancying that he could secure 
a stronger influence over this young girl with- 
out the knowledge. He had come to her sim- 
ply as a friend of her Transatlantic kindred ; 
and she, who was always rather indifferent to 
them, asked no questions, nor made the dis- 
covery till too late. Then, indeed, she had 
burst upon him with an impetuous despair that 
had alarmed him. He feared, not that she 
would do herself any violence, for she had a 
childish dread of death, but that she would 
show some desperate animosity toward Hope, 
whenever they should meet. After a long 
struggle, he had touched, not her sense of jus- 
tice, for she had none, but her love for him ; he 
had aroused her tenderness and her pride. 
Without his actual assurance, she yet believed 
that he would release himself in some way from 
his betrothal, and love only her. 

Malbone had fortunately great control over 
Emilia when near her, and could thus keep the 
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sight of this stormy passion from the pure and 
unconscious Hope. But a new distress opened 
before him, from the time when he again 
touched Hope's hahd. The close intercourse 
of the voyage had given him for the time 
almost a surfeit of the hot-house atmosphere 
of Emilia's love. The first contact of Hope's 
cool, smooth fingers, the soft light of her clear 
eyes, the breezy gjrace of her motions, the rose- 
odors that clung around her, brought back all 
his early passion. Apart from this voluptu- 
ousness of the heart into which he had fallen, 
Malbone's was a simple and unspoiled nature ; 
he had no vices, and had always won popu- 
larity too easily to be obliged to stoop for it ; 
so all that was noblest in him paid allegiance 
to Hope. From the moment they again met, 
his wayward heart reverted to her. He had 
been in a dream, he said to himself ; he would 
conquer it and be only hers ; he would go away 
with her into the forests and green fields she 
loved, or he would share in the life of useful- 
ness for which she yearned. But then, what 
was he to do with this little waif from the 
heart's tropics, — once tampered with, in an 
hour of mad dalliance, and now adhering in- 
separably to his life? Supposing him ready 
to separate from her, could she be detached 
from him ? 
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ICate's anxieties, when she at last hinted 
them to Malbone, only sent him farther into 
revery. ** How is it," he asked himself, " that 
when I only sought to love and be loved, I have 
thus entangled myself in the fate of others ? 
How is one's heart to be governed ? Is there 
any such governing ? Mile. Clairon complained 
that, so soon as she became seriously attached 
to any one, she was sure to meet somebody else 
whom she liked better. Have human hearts," 
he said, " or at least, has my heart, no more 
stability than this?" 

It did not help the matter when Emilia went 
to stay a while with Mrs. Meredith. The event 
came about in this way. Hope and Kate had 
been to a dinner-party, and were as usual re- 
citing their experiences to Aunt Jane. 

"Was it pleasant?" said that sympathetic 
lady. 

" It was one of those dreadfully dark dining- 
rooms," said Hope, seating herself at the open 
window. 

"Why do they make them look so like 
tombs ? " said Kate. 

" Because," said her aimt, " most Americans 
pass from them to the tomb, after eating such 
indigestible things. There is a wish for a gen- 
tle transition." 

"Aimt Jane," said Hope, "Mrs. Meredith 
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asks to have a little visit from Emilia. Do you 
think she had better go ? " 

" Mrs. Meredith ? " asked Aunt Jane. " Is 
that woman alive yet ? " 

" Why, auntie ! " said Kate. " We were talk- 
ing about her only a week ago." 

"Perhaps so," conceded Aunt Jane, reluc- 
tantly. "But it seems to me she has great 
length of days ! " 

"How very improperly you are talking, 
dear!" said Kate. "She is not more than 
forty, and you are " — 

" Fifty-four," interrupted the other. 

"Then she has not seen nearly so many days 
as you." 

"But they are such long days! That is 
what I must have meant. One of her days is 
as long as three of mine. She is so tiresome I " 

"She does not tire you very often," said 
Kate. 

" She comes once a year," said Aunt Jane. 
"And then it is not to see me. She comes 
out of respect to the memory of my great-aunt, 
with whom Talleyrand fell in love, when he 
was in America, before Mrs. Meredith was 
bom. Yes, Emilia may as well go." 

So Emilia went. To provide her with com- 
panionship, Mrs. Meredith kindly had Blanche 
Ingleside to stay there also. Blanche stayed 
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at diflFerent houses a good deal To do her 
justice, she was very good company, when put 
upon her best behavior, and beyond the reach 
of her demure mamma. She was always in 
spirits, often good-natured, and kept everything 
in lively motion, you may be sure. She found 
it not unpleasant, in rich houses, to escape some 
of those little domestic parsimonies which the 
world saw not in her own ; and to secure this 
felicity she could sometimes lay great restraints 
upon herself, for as much as twenty-four hours. 
She seemed a Uttle out of place, certainly, amid 
the precise proprieties of Mrs. Meredith's estab- 
lishment. But Blanche and her mother still 
held their place in society, and it was nothing 
to Mrs. Meredith who came to her doors, but 
only from what other doors they came. 

She would have liked to see all "the best 
houses " connected by private galleries or under- 
ground passages, of which she and a few others 
should hold the keys. A guest properly pre- 
sented could then go the rounds of all unerr- 
ingly, leaving his card at each, while improper 
acquaintances in vain howled for admission at 
the outer wall. For the rest, her ideal of social 
happiness was a series of perfectly ordered 
entertainments, at each of which there should 
be precisely the same guests, the same topics, 
the same supper, and the same ennui 



XI 

DESCENSUS AVERNI 

Malbone Stood one morning on the pier 
behind the house. A two days' fog was dis- 
persing. The southwest breeze rippled the 
deep blue water ; sailboats, blue, red, and green, 
were darting about like white-winged butter- 
flies; sloops passed and repassed, cutting the 
air with the white and slender points of their 
gaflF-topsails. The liberated sunbeams spread 
and penetrated everywhere, and even came up 
to play (reflected from the water) beneath the 
shadowy, overhanging counters of dark vessels. 
Beyond, the atmosphere was still busy in rolling 
away its vapors, brushing the last gray fringes 
from the low hills, and leaving over them only 
the thinnest aerial veil. Farther down the bay, 
the pale tower of the crumbling fort was now 
shrouded, now revealed, then hung with float- 
ing lines of vapor as with banners. 

Hope came down on the pier to Malbone, 
who was looking at the boats. He saw with 
surprise that her calm brow was a little clouded, 
her lips compressed, and her eyes full of tears. 
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"Philip," she said abruptly, "do you love 
me?" 

" Do you doubt it ? " said he, smiling a little 
uneasily. 

Fixing her eyes upon him, she said, more 
seriously: "There is a more important ques- 
tion, Philip. Tell me truly, do you care about 
Emilia?" 

He started at the words, and looked eagerly 
in her face for an explanation. Her expression 
showed only the most anxious solicitude. 

For one moment the wild impulse came up 
in his mind to put an entire trust in this truth- 
ful woman, and tell her all. Then the habit of 
concealment came back to him, the dull hope- 
lessness of a divided duty, and the impossibility 
of explanations. How could he justify himself 
to her when he did not really know himself? 
So he merely said, "Yes." 

" She is your sister," he added, in an explana- 
tory tone, after a pause ; and despised himself 
for the subterfuge. It is amazing how long a 
man may be false in action before he ceases to 
shrink from being false in words. 

"Philip," said the unsuspecting Hope, "I 
knew that you cared about her. I have seen 
you look at her with so much afifection; and 
then again I have seen you look cold and 
almost stem. She notices it, I am sure she 
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does, this changeableness. But this is not why 
I ask the question. I think you must have 
seen something else that I have been observ- 
ing, and if you care about her, even for my 
sake, it is enough." 

Here Philip started, and felt relieved. 

" You must be her friend," continued Hope 
eagerly. " She has changed her whole manner 
and habits very fast. Blanche Ingleside and 
that set seem to have wholly controlled her, 
and there is something reckless in all her ways. 
You are the only person who can help her." 

"How?" 

"I do not know how," said Hope, almost 
impatiently. " You know. You have wonder-, 
ful influence. You saved her before, and will 
do it again. I put her in your hands." 

" What can I do for her ? " asked he, with a 
strange mingling of terror and delight. 

"Everything," said she. "If she has your 
society, she will not care for those people, so 
much her inferiors in character. Devote your- 
self to her for a time." 

" And leave you ? " said Philip hesitatingly. 

"Anything, anything," said she. "If I do 
not see you for a month, I can bear it. Only 
promise me two things. First, that you will 
go to her this very day. She dines with Mrs. 
Ingleside." 
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Philip agreed 

"Then," said Hope, with saddened tones, 
" you must not say it was I who sent you. In- 
deed you must not That would spoil alL Let 
her think that your own impulse leads you, and 
then she will yield. I know Emilia enough for 
that" 

Malbone paused, half in ecstasy, half in dis- 
may. Were all the events of life combining to 
ruin or to save him ? This young girl, whom 
he so passionately loved, was she to be thrust 
back into his arms, and was he to be told to 
clasp her and be silent ? And that by Hope, 
and in the name of duty ? 

It seemed a strange position, even for him 
who was so eager for fresh experiences and dif- 
ficult combinations. At Hope's appeal he was 
to risk Hope's peace forever; he was to make 
her sweet sisterly alBFection its own executioner. 
In obedience to her love he must revive Emilia's. 
The tender intercourse which he had been try- 
ing to renounce as a crime must be rebaptized 
as duty. Was ever a man placed, he thought, 
in a position so inextricable, so disastrous i 
What could he ofifer Emilia.? How could he 
explain to her his position ? He could not even 
tell her that it was at Hope's command he 
sought her. 

He who is summoned to rescue a drowning 
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man, knowing that he himself may go down 
with that inevitable clutch aroimd his neck, is 
placed in some such situation as Philip's. Yet 
Hope had appealed to him so simply, had 
trusted him so nobly! Suppose that, by any 
self-control, or wisdom, or unexpected aid of 
Heaven, he could serve both her and Emilia, 
was it not his duty ? What if it should prove 
that he was right in loving them both, and had 
only erred when he cursed himself for tamper- 
ing with their destinies? Perhaps, after all, 
the Divine Love had been guiding him, and at 
some appointed signal all these comphcations 
were to be cleared, and he and his various loves 
were somehow to be ingeniously provided for, 
and all be niade happy ever after. 

He really grew quite tender and devout over 
these meditations. Phil was not a conceited 
fellow, by any means, but he had been so often 
told by women that their love for him had been 
a blessing to their souls, that he quite acquiesced 
in being a providential agent in that particular 
direction. Considered as a form of self-sacri- 
fice, it was not without its pleasures. 

Malbone drove that afternoon to Mrs. Ingle- 
side's charming abode, whither a few ladies 
were wont to resort, and a great many gentle- 
men. He timed his call between the hours of 
dining and driving, and made sure that Emilia 
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had not yet emerged. Two or three equipages 
beside his own were in waiting at the gate, and 
gay voices resounded from the house. A ser- 
vant received him at the door, and taking him 
for a tardy guest, ushered him at once into the 
dining-room. He was indifferent to this, for 
he had been too often sought as a guest by 
Mrs. Ingleside to stand on any ceremony be- 
neath her roof. 

That fair hostess, in all the beauty of her 
shoulders, rose to greet him, from a table where 
six or eight guests yet lingered over flowers 
and wine. The gentlemen were smoking, and 
some of the ladies were trying to look at ease 
with cigarettes. Malbone knew the whole com- 
pany, and greeted them with his accustomed 
ease. He would not have been embarrassed if 
they had been the Forty Thieves. Some of 
them, indeed, were not so far removed from 
that fabled band, only it was their fortunes, in- 
stead of themselves, that lay in the jars of oil 

"You find us all here," said Mrs. Ingleside 
sweetly. "We will wait till the gentlemen 
finish their cigars, before driving." 

" Count me in, please," said Blanche, in her 
usual vein of frankness. " Unless mamma 
wishes me to conclude my weed on the Avenue. 
It would be fun, though. Fancy the dismay 
of the Frenchmen and the dowagers ! " 
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"And old Lambert/* said one of the other 
girls delightedly. 

"Yes," said Blanche. "The elderly party 
from the rural districts, who talks to us about 
the domestic virtues of the wife of his youth." 

" Thinks women should cruise with a broom 
at their mastheads, like Admiral Somebody in 
England," said another damsel, who was rolling 
a cigarette for a midshipman. 

"You see we do not follow the English 
style," said the smooth hostess to Philip. 
"Ladies retiring after dinner ! After all, it is 
a coarse practice. You agree with me, Mr. 
Malbone?" 

"Speak your mind," said Blanche coolly. 
" Don't say yes if you *d rather not. Because we 
find a thing a bore, you 've no call to say so." 

" I always say," continued the matron, " that 
the presence of woman is needed as a refining 
influence." 

Malbone looked round for the refining influ- 
ences. Blanche was tilted back in her chair, 
with one foot on the rung of the chair before 
her, resuming a loud-toned discourse with 
Coimt Posen as to his projected work on 
American society. She was trying to extort a 
promise that she should appear in its pages, 
which, as we all remember, she did. One of 
her attendant nymphs sat leaning her elbows 
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on the table, " talking horse " with a gentleman 
who had an undoubted professional claim to a 
knowledge of that commodity. Another, hav- 
ing finished her manufactured cigarette, was 
making the grinning midshipman open his lips 
wider and wider to receive it. Mrs. Ingleside 
was talking in her mincing way with a Jew 
broker, whose English was as imperfect as his 
morals, and who needed nothing to make him a 
millionaire but a turn of bad luck for somebody 
else. Half the men in the room would have 
felt quite ill at ease in any circle of refined wo- 
men, but there was not one who did not feel 
perfectly unembarrassed around Mrs. Ingle- 
side's board. 

"Upon my word," thought Malbone, "I 
never fancied the English after-dinner practice, 
any more than did Napoleon. But if this goes 
on, it is the gentlemen who ought to withdraw. 
Cannot somebody lead the way to the drawing- 
room, and leave the ladies to finish their 
cigars } " 

Till now he had hardly dared to look at 
Emilia. He saw with a thrill of love that she 
was the one person in the room who appeared 
out of place or ill at ease. She did not glance 
at him, but held her cigarette in silence and 
refused to light it. She had boasted to him 
once of having learned to smoke at school. 
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"What's the matter, Emmy?" suddenly 
exclaimed Blanche. " Are you under a cloud, 
that you don't blow one ? " 

"Blanche, Blanche," said her mother, in 
sweet reproof. " Mr. Malbone, what shall I do 
with this wild girl ? Such a light way of talk- 
ing ! But I can assure you that she is really 
very fond of the society of intellectual, superior 
men. I often tell her that they are, after all, 
her most congenial associates. More so than 
the young and giddy." 

" You 'd better believe it," said the unabashed 
damsel. "Whenever I go to a dinner-party I 
look round for a clergyman to drink wine with." 

" Incorrigible ! " said the caressing mother. 
"Mr. Malbone would hardly imagine you had 
been bred in a Christian land." 

"I have, though," retorted Blanche. "My 
esteemed parent always accustomed me to give 
up something during Lent, — champagne, or 
the ' New York Herald,' or something." 

The young men roared, and, had time and 
cosmetics made it possible, Mrs. Ingleside 
would have blushed becomingly. After all, 
the daughter was the better of the two. Her 
blimtness was refreshing beside the mother's 
suavity ; she had a certain generosity, too, and 
in a case of real destitution would have lent her 
best earrings to a friend. 
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By this time Malbone had edged himself to 
Emilia's side. " Will you drive with me ? " he 
murmured in an undertone. 

She nodded slightly, abruptly, and he with- 
drew again. 

"It seems barbarous," said he aloud, "to 
break up the party. But I must claim my 
promised drive with Miss Emilia." 

Blanche looked up, for once amazed, having 
heard a different programme arranged. Count 
Posen looked up also. But he thought he must 
have misunderstood Emilia's acceptance of his 
previous offer to drive her ; and as he prided 
himself even more on his English than on his 
gallantry, he said no more. It was no great 
matter. Young Jones's dog-cart was at the 
door, and always opened eagerly its arms to 
anybody with a title. 



XII 

A NEW ENGAGEMENT 

Ten days later Philip came into Aunt Jane's 
parlor, looking excited and gloomy, with a letter 
in his hand. He put it down* on her table 
without its envelope, — a thing that always 
particularly annoyed her. A letter without its 
envelope, she was wont to say, was like a man 
without a face, or a key without a string, — 
something incomplete, preposterous. As usual, 
however, he strode across her prejudices, and 
said, "I have something to tell you. It is a 
fact." 

"Is it?" said Aunt Jane curtly. "That is 
refreshing in these times." 

"A good beginning," said Kate. "Go on. 
You have prepared us for something incredi- 
ble." 

"You will think it so," said Malbone. 
"Emilia is engaged to Mr. John Lambert." 
And he went out of the room. 

" Good Heavens ! " said Aimt Jane, taking 
off her spectacles. "What a man! He is 
ugly enough to frighten the neighboring crows. 
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His face looks as if it had fallen together out 
of chaos, and the features had come where it 
had pleased Fate. There is a look of industri- 
ous nothingness about him, such as busy dogs 
have. I know the whole family. His father 
used to bake our bread." 

" I suppose they are good and sensible," said 
Kate. 

"Like boiled potatoes, my dear," was the 
response, — "wholesome but perfectly unin- 
teresting." 

" Is he of that sort ? " asked Kate. 

"No," said her aunt; "not uninteresting, 
but ungracious. But I like an ungracious man 
better than one like Philip, who hangs over 
young girls like a soft-hearted avalanche. This 
Lambert will govern Emilia, which is what she 
needs." 

" She will never love him," said Kate, " which 
is the one thing she needs. There is nothing 
that could not be done with Emilia by any per- 
son with whom she was in love ; and nothing 
can ever be done with her by anybody else. 
No good will ever come of this, and I hope she 
will never marry him." 

With this unusual burst, Kate retreated to 
Hope. Hope took the news more patiently 
than any one, but with deep solicitude. A 
worldly marriage seemed the natural result of 
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the Ingleside influence, but it had not occurred 
to anybody that it would come so soon. It had 
not seemed Emilia's peculiar temptation ; and 
yet nobody could suppose that she looked at 
John Lambert through any glamour of the 
affections. 

Mr. John Lambert was a millionaire, a poli- 
tician, and a widower. The late Mrs. Lambert 
had been a specimen of that cheerful hopeless- 
ness of temperament that one finds abundantly 
developed among the middle-aged women of 
country towns. She enjoyed her daily mur- 
ders in the newspapers, and wept profusely at 
the funerals of strangers. On every occasion, 
however felicitous, she offered her condolences 
in a feeble voice, that seemed to have been 
washed a great many times and to have faded. 
But she was a good manager, a devoted wife, 
and was more cheerful at home than elsewhere, 
for she had there plenty of trials to exercise her 
eloquence, and not enough joy to make it her 
duty to be doleful At last her poor, meek, 
fatiguing voice faded out altogether, and her 
husband mourned her as heartily as she would 
have bemoaned the demise of the most insig- 
nificant neighbor. After her death, being left 
childless, he had nothing to do but to make 
money, and he naturally made it Having 
taken his primary financial education in New 
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England, he graduated at that great busmess 
university, Chicago, and then entered on the 
public practice of wealth in New York, 

Aunt Jane had perhaps done injustice to 
the personal appearance of Mr. John Lambert 
His features were irregular, but not insignifi- 
cant, and there was a certain air of slow com- 
mand about him, which made some persons call 
hkn handsome. He was heavfly built, with a 
large, well-shaped head, light whiskers tinged 
with gray, and a sort of dusty complexion. His 
face was full of little curved wrinkles, as if it 
were a slate just ruled for sums in long divi- 
sion, and his small blue eyes winked anxiously 
a dozen different ways, as if they were doing 
the sums. He seemed to bristle with memo- 
randum-books, and kept drawing them from 
every pocket, to put something down. He 
was slow of speech, and his very heaviness 
of look added to the impression of reserved 
power about the man. All his career in life 
had been a solid progress, and his boldest 
speculations seemed securer than the legitimate 
business of less potent financiers. Beginning 
business life by peddling gingerbread on a rail- 
way train, he had developed such a genius for 
railway management as some men show for 
chess or for virtue ; and his accumulating pro- 
perty had the momentum of a planet. 
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He had read a good deal at odd times, and 
had seen a great deal of men. His private 
morals were unstained, he was equable and 
amiable, had strong good sense, and never got 
beyond his depth. He had travelled in Europe 
and brought home many statistics, some new 
thoughts, and a few good pictures selected by 
his friends. He spent his money liberally for 
the things needful to his position, owned a 
yacht, bred trotting-horses, and had founded 
a theological school. 

He submitted to these and other social obser- 
vances from a vague sense of duty as an Ameri- 
can citizen ; his real interest lay in business and 
in politics. Yet he conducted these two voca- 
tions on principles diametrically opposite. In 
business he was more honest than the average ; 
in politics he had no conception of honesty, for 
he could see no difference between a politician 
and any other merchandise. He always suc- 
ceeded in business, for he thoroughly under- 
stood its principles ; in politics he always failed 
in the end, for he recognized no principles at 
all In business he was active, resolute, and 
seldom deceived; in politics he was equally 
active, but was apt to be irresolute, and was 
deceived every day of his life. In both cases 
it was not so much from love of power that he 
labored, as from the excitement of the game. 
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The larger the scale the better he liked it ; a 
large railroad operation, a large tract of real 
estate, a big and noisy statesman, — these in- 
vestments he foimd irresistible. 

On which of his two sets of principles he 
would manage a wife remained to be proved. 
It is the misf ortmie of what are called self-made 
men in America, that, though early accustomed 
to the society of men of the world, they often 
remain utterly unacquainted with women of the 
world, until those charming perils are at last 
sprung upon them in full force, at New York 
or Washington. John Lambert at forty was as 
absolutely ignorant of the qualities and habits 
of a cultivated woman as of the details of her 
toilet. The plain domesticity of his departed 
wife he had understood and prized ; he remem- 
bered her household ways as he did her black 
alpaca dress ; indeed, except for that item of 
apparel, she was not so unlike himself. In later 
years he had seen the women of society; he 
had heard them talk ; he had heard men talk 
about them, wittily or wickedly, at the clubs ; 
he had perceived that a good many of them 
wished to marry him, and yet, after all, he 
knew no more of them than of the rearing 
of hummingbirds or orchids, — dainty, tropical 
things which he allowed his gardener to raise, 
he keeping his hands off, and only paying the 
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bills. Whether there was in existence a class 
of women who were both useful and refined, 
— any intermediate type between the butterfly 
and the drudge, — was a question which he had 
sometimes asked himself, without having the 
materials to construct a reply. 

With imagination thus touched and heart 
unfilled, this man had been bewitched from 
the very first moment by Emilia. He kept it 
to himself, and heard in silence the criticisms 
made at the club-windows. To those perpetual 
jokes about marriage, which are showered with 
such graceful courtesy about the path of widow- 
ers, he had no reply; or at most would only 
admit that he needed some elegant woman to 
preside over his establishment, and that he had 
better take her yoimg, as having habits less 
fixed. But in his secret soul he treasured 
every tone of this girl's voice, every glance 
of her eye, and would have kept in a casket of 
gold and diamonds the little fragrant glove she 
once let fall He envied the penniless and brain- 
less bo3rs, who, with ready gallantry, pushed by 
him to escort her to her carriage ; and he lay 
awake at night to form into words the answer 
he ought to have made, when she threw at him 
some careless phrase, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to blunder. 

And she, meanwhile, unconscious of his pas- 
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sion, went by him in her beauty, and caught 
him in the net she never threw. Emilia was 
always piquant, because she was indifferent; she 
had never made an efifort in her life, and she 
had no respect for persons. She was capable 
of marrying for money, perhaps, but the sacri- 
fice must all be completed in a single vow. 
She would not tutor nor control herself for the 
purpose. Hand and heart must be duly trans- 
ferred, she supposed, whenever the time was 
up ; but till then she must be free. 

This with her was not art, but necessity ; yet 
the most accomplished art could have devised 
nothing so effectual to hold her lover. His 
strong sense had always protected him from 
the tricks of matchmaking mammas and their 
guileless maids. Had Emilia made one effort 
to please him, once concealed a dislike, once 
affected a preference, the spell might have been 
broken. Had she been his slave, he might 
have become a very, unyielding or a very heed- 
less despot. Making him her slave, she kept 
him at the very height of bliss. This king of 
railways and purchaser of statesmen, this man 
who made or wrecked the fortimes of others 
by his whim, was absolutely governed by a 
reckless, passionate, inexperienced, ignorant 
girl. 

And this passion was made all the stronger 
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by being a good deal confined to his own 
breast. Somehow it was very hard for him to 
talk sentiment to Emilia ; he instinctively saw 
she disliked it, and indeed he liked her for not 
approving the stiff phrases which were all he 
could command Nor could he find any relief 
of mind in talking with others about her. It 
enraged him to be clapped on the back and 
congratulated by his compeers ; and he stopped 
their coarse jokes, often rudely enough. As 
for the young men at the club, he could not 
bear to hear them mention his darling's name, 
however courteously. He knew well enough 
that for them the betrothal had neither dig- 
nity nor purity; that they held it to be as 
much a matter of bargain and sale as their 
worst amours. He would far rather have 
talked to the theological professors whose sal- 
aries he paid, for he saw that they had a sort 
of grave, formal tradition of the sacredness of 
marriage. And he had a right to claim that 
to him it was sacred, at least as yet ; all the 
ideal side of his nature was suddenly devel- 
oped ; he walked in a dream ; he even read Ten- 
nyson. 

Sometimes he talked a little to his future 
brother-in-law, Harry, — assuming, as lovers 
are wont, that brothers see sisters on their 
ideal side. This was quite true of Harry and 
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Hope, but not at all true as regarded Emilia. 
She seemed to her brother simply a beautiful 
and ungovemed girl whom he could not re- 
spect, and whom he therefore found it very 
hard to idealize. Therefore he heard with a 
sort of sadness the outpourings of generous 
devotion from John Lambert. 

" I don't know how it is, Henry," the mer- 
chant would gravely say, " I can't get rightly 
used to it, that I feel so strange. Honestly, 
now, I feel as if I was beginning life over again. 
It ain't a selfish feeling, so I know there 's some 
good in it I used to be selfish enough, but I 
ain't so to her. You may not think it, but if 
it would make her happy, I believe I could lie 
down and let her carriage roll over me. By 

, I would build her a palace to live in, and 

keep the lodge at the gate myself, just to see 
her pass by. That is, if she i^as to live in it 
alone by herself. I could n't stand sharing her. 
It must be me or nobody." 

Probably there was no male acquaintance of 
the parties, however hardened, to whom these 
fine flights would have seemed more utterly 
preposterous than to the immediate friend and 
prospective bridesmaid. Miss Blanche Ingleside. 
To that young lady, trained sedulously by a 
devoted mother, life was really a serious thing. 
It meant the full rigor of the marriage market, 
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tempered only by dancing and new dresses. 
There was a stern sense of duty beneath all 
her robing and disrobing; she conscientiously 
did what was expected of her, and took her 
little amusements meanwhile. It was supposed 
that most of the purchasers in the market pre- 
ferred slang and bare shoulders, and so she 
favored them with plenty of both. It was 
merely the law of supply and demand. Had 
John Lambert once hinted that he would ac- 
cept her in decent black, she would have gone 
to the next ball as a Sister of Charity ; but 
where was the need of it, when she and her 
mother both knew that, had she appeared as 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, she would 
not have won him ? So her only resource was 
a cheerful acquiescence in Emilia's luck, and a 
judicious propitiation of the accepted favorite. 

" I would n't mind playing Virtue Rewarded 
myself, young woman," said Blanche, " at such 
a scale of prices. I would do it even to so slow 
an audience as old Lambert. But you see, it 
isn't my line. Don't forget your humble 
friends when you come into your property, 
that 's alL" Then the tender coterie of inno- 
cents entered on some preliminary consideration 
of wedding dresses. 

When Emilia came home, she dismissed the 
whole matter lightly as a settled thing, evaded 
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all talk with Aunt Jane, and coolly said to Kate 
that she had no objection to Mr. Lambert, and 
might as well marry him as anybody else. 

" I am not like you and Hal, you know," 
said she. " I have no fancy for love in a cot- 
tage. I never look well in anything that is 
not costly. I have not a taste that does not 
imply a fortune. What is the use of love ? 
One marries for love, and is unhappy ever after. 
One marries for money, and perhaps gets love 
after all. I dare say Mr. Lambert loves me, 
though I do not see why he should." 

" I fear he does," said Kate, almost severely. 

"Fear.?" said Emilia. 

" Yes," said Kate. " It is an unequal bar- 
gain, where one side does all the loving." 

" Don't be troubled," said Emilia. " I dare 
say he will not love me long. Nobody ever 
did ! " And her eyes filled with tears which 
she dashed away angrily, as she ran up to her 
room. 

It was harder yet for her to talk with Hope, 
but she did it, and that in a very serious mood. 
She had never been so open with her sister. 

" Aunt Jane once told me," she said, " that 
my only safety was in marrying a good man. 
Now I am engaged to one." 

"Do you love him, Emilia?" asked Hope 
gravely. 
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"Not much," said Emilia honestly. "But 
perhaps I shall, by and by." 

"Emilia," cried Hope, "there is no such 
thing as happiness in a marriage without love." 

"Mine is not without love," the girl an- 
swered. " He loves me. It frightens me to 
see how much he loves me. I can have the 
devotion of a lifetime, if I will. Perhaps it is 
hard to receive it in such a way, but I can have 
it. Do you blame me very much } " 

Hope hesitated. " I cannot blame you so 
much, my child," she said, " as if I thought it 
were money for which you cared It seems to 
me that there must be something beside that, 
and yet " — 

" Oh, Hope, how I thank you," interrupted 
Emilia. " It is not money. You know I do 
not care about money, except just to buy my 
clothes and things. At least, I do not care 
about so much as he has, — more than a mil- 
lion dollars, only think! Perhaps they said 
two million. Is it wrong for me to marry him 
just because he has that t " 

"Not if you love him." 

" I do not exactly love him, but oh, Hope, I 
cannot tell you about it. I am not so frivolous 
as you think. I want to do my duty. I want 
to make you happy too : you have been so sweet 
to me." 
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" Did you think it would make me happy to 
have you married?" asked Hope, surprised, and 
kissing again and again the young, sad face. 
And the two giris went upstairs together, 
brought for the moment into more sisterly 
nearness by the very thing that had seemed 
likely to set them forever apart 



XIII 

DREAMING DREAMS 

So short was the period between Emilia's 
betrothal and her marriage, that Aunt Jane's 
sufferings over trousseau and visits did not last 
long. Mr. Lambert's society was the worst 
thing to bear. 

" He makes such long calls ! " she said de- 
spairingly. " He should bring an almanac with 
him to know when the days go by." 

" But Harry and Philip are here all the time," 
said Kate, the accustomed soother. 

" Harry is quiet, and Philip keeps out of the 
way lately," she answered. " But I always 
thought lovers the most inconvenient thing 
about a house. They are more troublesome 
than the mice, and all those people who live in 
the wainscot ; for though the lovers make less 
noise, yet you have to see them." 

"A necessary evil, dear," said Kate, with 
much philosophy. 

" I am not sure," said the complainant. " They 
might be excluded in the deed of a house, or 
by the terms of the lease. The next house I 
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take, I shall say to the owner, 'Have you a 
good well of water on the premises ? Are you 
troubled with rats or lovers ? * That will set- 
tle it." 

It was true, what Aunt Jane said about Mal- 
bone. He had changed his habits a good deal. 
While the girls were desperately busy about 
the dresses, he beguiled Harry to the club, and 
sat on the piazza, talking sentiment and sar- 
casm, regardless of hearers. 

" When we are young," he would say, " we 
are all idealists in love. Every imaginative 
boy has such a passion, while his intellect is 
crude and his senses indifferent. It is the 
height of bliss. All other pleasures are not 
worth its pains. With older men this ecstasy 
of the imagination is rare ; it is the senses that 
clutch or reason which holds." 

" Is that an improvement ? " asked some juve- 
nile listener. 

" No ! " said Philip strongly. " Reason is cold 
and sensuality hateful ; a man of any feeling 
must feed his imagination ; there must be a 
woman of whom he can dream." 

"That is," put in some more critical auditor, 
" whom he can love as a woman loves a man." 

" For want of the experience of such a pas- 
sion," Malbone went on, unheeding, "nobody 
comprehends Petrarch. Philosophers and sen- 
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sualists all refuse to believe that his dream of 
Laura went on, even when he had a mistress 
and a child. Why not ? Every one must have 
something to which his dreams can cling, amid 
the degradations of actual life, and this tie is 
more real than the degradation ; and if he holds 
to the tie, it will one day save him." 

" What is the need of the degradation ? " put 
in the clear-headed Harry. 

" None, except in weakness," said Philip. " A 
stronger nature may escape it. Good God ! 
do I not know how Petrarch must have felt ? 
What sorrow life brings ! Suppose a man hope- 
lessly separated from one whom he passionately 
loves. Then, as he looks up at the starry sky, 
something says to him : ' You can bear all these 
agonies of privation, loss of life, loss of love, — 
what are they } If the tie between you is what 
you thought, neither life nor death, neither 
folly nor sin, can keep her forever from you.' 
Would that one could always feel so ! But I 
am weak. Then comes impulse, it thirsts for 
some immediate gratification; I yield, and 
plunge into any happiness since I cannot ob- 
tain her. Then comes quiet again, with the 
stars, and I bitterly reproach myself for need- 
ing anything more than that stainless ideal 
And so, I fancy, did Petrarch." 

Philip was getting into a dangerous mood 
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with his sentimentalism. No lawful passion 
can ever be so bewildering or ecstatic as an 
unlawful one. For that which is right Ivts all 
the powers of the universe on its side, and can 
afford to wait ; but the wrong, having all those 
vast forces against it, must hurry to its fulfil- 
ment, reserve nothing, concentrate all its ecsta- 
sies upon to-day. Malbone, greedy of emotion, 
was drinking to the dregs a passion that could 
have no to-morrow. 

Sympathetic persons are apt to assume that 
every refined emotion must be ennobling. This 
is not true of men like Malbone, voluptuaries 
of the heart. He ordinarily got up a passion 
very much as Lord Russell got up an appetite, 
— he, of Spence's Anecdotes, who went out 
hunting for that sole purpose, and left the 
chase when the sensation came. Malbone did 
not leave his more spiritual chase so soon, — it 
made him too happy. Sometimes, indeed, when 
he had thus caugtt his emotion, it caught him 
in return, and for a few moments made him 
almost unhappy. This he liked best of all ; he 
nursed the delicious pain, knowing that it would 
die out soon enough, there was no need of hur- 
rying it to a close. At least, there had never 
been need for such solicitude before. 

Except for his genius for keeping his own 
counsel, every acquaintance of Malbone's would 
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have divined the meaning of these reveries. 
As it was, he was called whimsical and senti- 
mental, but he was a man of suflSciently as- 
sured position to have whims of his own, and 
could even treat himself to an emotion or so, 
if he saw fit. Besides, he talked well to any- 
body on anything, and was admitted to exhibit, 
for a man of literary tastes, a good deal of 
sense. If he had engaged himself to a hand- 
some schoolmistress, it was his fancy, and he 
could afford it. Moreover, she was well con- 
nected, and had an air. And what more natural 
than that he should stand at the club-window 
and watch, when his young half-sister (that 
was to be) drove by with John Lambert ? So 
every afternoon he saw them pass in a vehi- 
cle of lofty description, with two wretched ap- 
pendages in dark blue broadcloth, who sat with 
their backs turned to their masters, kept their 
arms folded, and nearly rolled oflF at every 
comer. Hope would have dreaded the close 
neighborhood of those Irish ears; she would 
rather have ridden even m an omnibus, could 
she and Philip have taken all the seats. But 
then Hope seldom cared to drive on the Ave- 
nue at all, except as a means of reaching the 
ocean, whereas with most people it appears the 
appointed means to escape from that spectacle. 
And as for the footmen, there was nothing in 
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gave a quick, short, stupid laugh, that so jarred 
upon her ears, she would have liked to be struck 
deaf rather than hear it again. 

At these times she thought of Malbone, how 
gifted he was, how inexhaustible, how agree- 
able, with a faculty for happiness that would 
have been almost provoking had it not been 
contagious. Then she looked from her airy 
perch and smiled at him at the club-window, 
where he stood in the most negligent of atti- 
tudes, and with every faculty strained in obser- 
vation. A moment and she was gone. Then 
all was gone, and a mob of queens might have 
blocked the way, without his caring to discuss 
their genealogies, even with old General Le 
Breton, who had spent his best (or his worst) 
years abroad, and was supposed to have been 
confidential adviser to most of the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

For the first time in his life Malbone found 
himself in the grasp of a passion too strong to 
be delightful. For the first time his own heart 
frightened him. He had sometimes feared that 
it was growing harder, but now he discovered 
that it was not hard enough. 

He knew it was not merely mercenary mo- 
tives that had made Emilia accept John Lam- 
bert; but what troubled him was a vague 
knowledge that it was not mere pique. He 
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was used to dealing with pique in women, and 
had found it the most manageable of weak- 
nesses. It was an element of spasmodic con- 
science that he saw here, and it troubled him. 

Something told him that she had said to her- 
self : " I will be married, and thus do my duty 
to Hope. Other girls marry persons whom 
they do not love, and it helps them to forget. 
Perhaps it will help me. This is a good man, 
they say, and I think he loves me." 

"Think.?" John Lambert had adored her 
when she had passed by him without looking 
at him ; and now when the thought came over 
him that she would be his wife, he became 
stupid with bliss. And as latterly he had 
thought of little else, he remained more or less 
stupid all the time. 

To a man like Malbone, self-indulgent rather 
than selfish, this poor, blind semblance of a 
moral purpose in Emilia was a great embarrass- 
ment. It is a terrible thing for a lover when 
he detects conscience amidst the armory of 
weapons used against him, and faces the fact 
that he must blunt a woman's principles to win 
her heart. Philip was rather accustomed to 
evade conscience, but he never liked to look it 
in the face and defy it. 

Yet if the thought of Hope at this time came 
over him, it came as a constraint, and he dis- 
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liked it as such; and the more generous and 
beautiful she was, the greater the constraint. 
He cursed himself that he had allowed himself 
to be swayed back to her, and so had lost 
Emilia forever. And thus he drifted on, not 
knowing what he wished for, but knowing ex- 
tremely well what he feared. 



XIV 

THE NEMESIS OF PASSION 

Malbone was a person of such ready, emo- 
tional nature, and such easy expression, that it 
was not hard for Hope to hide from herself the 
gradual ebbing of his love. Whenever he was 
fresh and full of spirits, he had enough to over- 
flow upon her and every one. But when other 
thoughts and cares were weighing on him, he 
could not share them, nor could he at such 
times, out of the narrowing channel of his own 
life, furnish more than a few scanty drops for 
her. 

At these times he watched with torturing 
fluctuations the signs of solicitude in Hope, the 
timid withdrawing of her fingers, the question- 
ing of her eyes, the weary drooping of her 
whole expression. Often he cursed himself as 
a wretch for paining that pure and noble heart. 
Yet there were moments when a vague inex- 
pressible delight stole in ; a glimmering of 
shamefaced pleasure as he pondered on this 
visible dawning of distrust ; a sudden taste of 
freedom in being no longer fettered by her con- 
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fidence. By degrees he led himself, still half 
ashamed, to the dream that she might yet be 
somehow weaned from him, and leave his con- 
science free. By constantly building upon this 
thought, and putting aside all others, he made 
room upon the waste of his life for a house of 
cards, glittering, unsubstantial, lofty, — until 
there came some sudden breath that swept it 
away ; and then he began on it again. 

In one of those moments of more familiar 
faith which still alternated with these cold, sad 
intervals, she asked him with some sudden im- 
pulse, how he should feel if she loved another ? 
She said it, as if guided by an instinct, to sound 
the depth of his love for her. Starting with 
amazement, he looked at her, and then, divining 
her feeling, he only replied by an expression of 
reproach, and by kissing her hands with an 
habitual tenderness that had grown easy to 
him, — and they were such pretty hands ! But 
his heart told him that no spent swimmer ever 
transferred more eagerly to another's arms 
some precious burden beneath which he was 
consciously sinking, than he would yield her up 
to any one whom she would consent to love, 
and who could be trusted with the treasure. 
Until that ecstasy of release should come, he 
would do his duty, — yes, his duty. 

When these flushed hopes grew pale, as they 
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soon did, he could at least play with the wan 
fancies that took their place. Hour after hour, 
while she lavished upon him the sweetness of 
her devotion, he was half consciously shaping 
with his tongue some word of terrible revealing 
that should divide them like a spell, if spoken, 
and then recalling it before it left his lips. 
Daily and hourly he felt the last agony of a 
weak and passionate nature, — to dream of one 
woman in another's arms. 

She, too, watched him with an ever-increas- 
ing instinct of danger, studied with a chilly 
terror the workings of his face, weighed and 
reweighed his words in absence, agonized her- 
self with new and ever new suspicions; and 
then, when these had accumulated beyond en- 
durance, seized them convulsively and threw 
them all away. Then, coming back to him 
with a great overwhelming ardor of affection, 
she poured upon him more and more in propor- 
tion as he gave her less. 

Sometimes in these moments of renewed 
affection he half gave words to his remorse, 
accused himself before her of unnamed wrong, 
and besought her to help him return to his 
better self. These were the most dangerous 
moments of all, for such appeals made tender- 
ness and patience appear a duty ; she must put 
away her doubts as sins, and hold him to her ; 
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she must refuse to see his signs of faltering 
faith, or treat them as mere symptoms of ill 
health. Should not a wife cling the closer to 
her husband in proportion as he seemed alien- 
ated through the wanderings of disease ? And 
was not this her position ? So she said within 
herself, and meanwhile it was not hard to 
penetrate her changing thoughts, at least for 
so keen an observer as Aunt Jane. Hope, 
at length, almost ceased to speak of Malbone, 
and revealed her grief by this evasion, as the 
robin reveals her nest by flitting from it. 

Yet there were times when he really tried 
to force himself into a revival of this calmer 
emotion. He studied Hope's beauty with his 
eyes, he pondered on all her nobleness. He 
wished to bring his whole heart back to her, 
— or at least wished that he wished it. But 
hearts that have educated themselves into faith- 
lessness must sooner or later share the suffer- 
ing they give. Love will be avenged on them. 
Nothing could have now recalled this epicure 
in passion, except, possibly, a little withholding 
or semi-coquetry on Hope's part, and this was 
utterly impossible for her. Absolute direct- 
ness was a part of her nature ; she could die, 
but not manoeuvre. 

It actually diminished Hope's hold on Philip, 
that she had at this time the whole field to her- 
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self. Emilia had gone for a few weeks to the 
mountains, with the household of which she was 
a guest. An ideal and unreasonable passion 
is strongest in absence, when the dream is all 
pure dream, and safe from the discrepancies of 
daily life. When the two girls were together, 
Emilia often showed herself so plainly Hope's 
inferior, that it jarred on Philip's fine percep- 
tions. But in Emilia's absence the spell of 
temperament, or whatever else brought them 
together, resumed its sway unchecked ; she 
became one great magnet of attraction, and all 
the currents of the universe appeared to flow 
from the direction where her eyes were shining. 
When she was out of sight, he needed to make 
no allowance for her defects, to reproach him- 
self with no overt acts of disloyalty to Hope, 
to recognize no criticisms of his own intellect 
or conscience. He could resign himself to his 
reveries, and pursue them into new subtleties 
day by day. 

There was Mrs. Meredith's house, too, where 
they had been so happy. And now the blinds 
were pitilessly closed, all but one where the 
Venetian slats had slipped, and stood half open 
as if some dainty fingers held them, and some 
lovely eyes looked through. He gazed so long 
and so often on that silent house, — by day, 
when the scorching sunshine searched its pores 
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as if to purge away every haunting association, 
or by night, when the mantle of darkness hung 
tenderly above it, and seemed to collect the 
dear remembrances again, — that his fancy by 
degrees grew morbid, and its pictures unred. 
" It is impossible," he one day thought to him- 
self, "that she should have lived in that room 
so long, sat in that window, dreamed on that 
couch, reflected herself in that mirror, breathed 
that air, without somehow detaching invisible 
fibres of her being, delicate films of herself, that 
must gradually, she being gone, draw together 
into a separate individuality an image not quite 
bodiless, that replaces her in her absence, as 
the holy Theocrite was replaced by the angel. 
If there are ghosts of the dead, why not ghosts 
of the living also ? " This lover's fancy so 
pleased him that he brought to bear upon it 
the whole force of his imagination, and it grew 
stronger day by day. To him, thenceforth, the 
house was haunted, and all its floating traces of 
herself, visible or invisible, — from the ribbon 
that he saw entangled in the window-blind to 
every intangible and fancied atom she had im- 
parted to the atmosphere, — came at last to 
organize themselves into one phantom shape 
for him and looked out, a wraith of Emilia, 
through those relentless blinds. As the vision 
grew more vivid, he saw the dim figure mov- 
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ing through the house, wan, restless, tender, 
lingering where they had lingered, haunting 
every nook where they had been happy once. 
In the windy moanings of the silent night 
he could put his ear at the keyhole, and could 
fancy that he heard the wild signals of her 
love and despair. 



XV 

ACROSS THE BAY 

The children, as has been said, were all de- 
voted to Malbone, and this was, in a certain 
degree, to his credit. But it is a mistake to 
call children good judges of character, except 
in one direction, namely, their own. They un- 
derstand it, up to the level of their own stature ; 
they know who loves them, but not who loves 
virtue. Many a sinner has a great affection 
for children, and no child will ever detect the 
sins of such a friend; because, toward them, 
the sins do not exist. 

The children, therefore, all loved Philip, and 
yet they turned with delight, when outdoor 
pleasures were in hand, to the strong and 
adroit Harry. Philip inclined to the daintier 
exercises, fencing, billiards, riding ; but Harry's 
vigorous physique enjoyed hard work. He 
taught all the household to swim, for instance. 
Jenny, aged five, a sturdy, deep-chested little 
thing, seemed, as amphibious as himself. She 
could already swim alone, but she liked to keep 
close to him, as all young animals do to their 
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elders in the water, not seeming to need ac- 
tual support, but stronger for the contact. 
Her favorite position, however, was on his 
back, where she triumphantly clung, grasping 
his bathing-dress with one hand, swinging her- 
self to and fro, dipping her head beneath the 
water, singing and shouting, easily shifting her 
position when he wished to vary his, and float- 
ing by him like a little fish, when he was tired 
of supporting her. It was pretty to see the 
child in her one little crimson garment, her 
face flushed with delight, her fair hair glisten- 
ing from the water, and the waves rippling 
and dancing roxmd her buoyant form. As 
Harry swam farther and farther out, his head 
was hidden from view by her small person, 
and she might have passed for a red sea-bird 
rocking on the gentle waves. It was one of 
the regular delights of the household to see 
them bathe. 

Kate came in to Aunt Jane's room, one 
August morning, to say that they were going 
to the water-side. How differently people may 
enter a room! Hope always came in as the 
summer breeze comes, quiet, strong, soft, fra- 
grant, resistless. Emilia never seemed to come 
in at all ; you looked up, and she had somehow 
drifted where she stood, pleading, evasive, 
lovely. This was especially the case where one 
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person was awaiting her alone ; with two she 
was more fearless, with a dozen she was buoy- 
ant, and with a hundred she forgot herself 
utterly and was a spirit of irresistible delight. 

But Kate entered any room, whether nursery 
or kitchen, as if it were the private boudoir of 
a princess and she the favorite maid of honor. 
Thus it was she came that morning to Aunt 
Jane. 

"We are going down to see the bathers, 
dear,'' said Kate. " Shall you miss me ? " 

" I miss you every minute," said her aunt 
decisively. " But I shall do very well. I have 
delightful times here by myself. What a ridic- 
ulous man it was who said that it was impossi- 
ble to imagine a woman's laughing at her own 
comic fancies. I sit and laugh at my own 
nonsense very often." 

" It is a shame to waste it," said Kate. 

" It is a blessing that any of it is disposed 
of while you are not here," said Aunt Jane. 
"You have quite enough of it" 

" We never have enough," said Kate. " And 
we never can make you repeat any of yester- 
day's." 

"Of course not," said Aunt Jane. "Non- 
sense must have the dew on it, or it is good for 
nothing." 

" So you are really happiest alone ? " 
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" Not so happy as when you are with me, — 
you or Hope. I like to have Hope with me 
now ; she does me good. Really, I do not 
care for anybody else. Sometimes I think if 
I could always have four or five young kittens 
by me, in a champagne-basket, with a nurse to 
watch them, I should be happier. But perhaps 
not ; they would grow up so fast ! *' 

" Then I will leave you alone without com- 
punction," said Kate. 

" I am not alone," said Aunt Jane ; " I have 
my man in the boat to watch through the win- 
dow. What a singular being he is ! I think 
he spends hours in that boat, and what he does 
I can't conceive. There it is, quietly anchored, 
and there is he in it. I never saw anybody 
but myself who could get up so much industry 
out of nothing. He has all his housework 
there, a broom and a duster, and I dare say he 
has a cooking-stove and a gridiron. He sits a 
little while, then he stoops down, then he goes 
to the other end. Sometimes he goes ashore 
in that absurd little tub, with a stick that he 
twirls at one end." 

" That is called sculling," interrupted Kate. 

" Sculling ! I suppose he runs for a baked 
potato. Then he goes back. He is Robinson 
Crusoe on an island that never keeps still a 
single instant. It is all he has, and he never 
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looks away, and never wants anything more. 
So I have him to watch. Think of living so 
near a beaver or a water-rat with clothes on ! 
Good-by. Leave the door ajar, it is so warm." 

And Kate went down to the landing. It was 
near the " baptismal shore," where every Sun- 
day the young people used to watch the immer- 
sions ; they liked to see the crowd of spectators, 
the eager friends, the dripping convert, the se- 
rene young minister, the old men and girls who 
burst forth in song as the new disciple rose 
from the waves. It was the weekly festival in 
that region, and the sunshine and the ripples 
made it gladdening, not gloomy. Every other 
day in the week the children of the fishermen 
waded waist-deep in the water, and played at 
baptism. 

Near this shore stood the family bathing- 
house ; and the girls came down to sit in its 
shadow and watch the swimming. It was late 
in August, and on the first of September 
Emilia was to be married. 

Nothing looked cool, that day, but the bay 
and those who were going into it. Out came 
Hope from the bathing-house, in a new bathing- 
dress of dark blue, which was evidently what 
the others had come forth to behold. 

"Hope, what an impostor you are!" cried 
Kate instantly. " You declined all my proffers 
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of aid in cutting that dress, and now see how it 
fits you I You never looked so beautifully in 
your life. There is not such another bathing- 
dress in Oldport, nor such a figure to wear it." 

And she put both her arms round that sup- 
ple, stately waist, that might have belonged to 
a Greek goddess, or to some queen in the 
Nibdimgen Lied. 

The party watched the swimmers as they 
struck out over the dear expanse. It was 
high noon ; the fishing-boats were all off, but 
a few pleasure-boats swung different ways at 
their moorings, in the perfect calm. The white 
lighthouse stood reflected opposite, at the end 
of its long pier ; a few vessels lay at anchor, 
with their sails up to dry, but with that deserted 
look which coasters in port are wont to wear. 
A few fishes dimpled the still surface, and as 
the three swam out farther and farther, their 
merry voices still sounded close at hand. 
Suddenly they all clapped their hands and 
called ; then pointed forward to the lighthouse, 
across the narrow harbor. 

"They are going to swim across," said Kate. 
"What creatures they are! Hope and little 
Jenny have, always begged for it, and now 
Harry thinks it is so still a day they can safely 
venture. It is more than half a mile. See! 
he has called that boy in a boat, and he will 
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keep near them. They have swum farther than 
that along the shore." 

So the others went away with no fears. 

Hope said afterwards that she never swam 
with such delight as on that day. The water 
seemed to be peculiarly thin and clear, she 
said, as well as tranquil, and to retain its usual 
buoyancy without its density. It gave a 
delicious sense of freedom; she seemed to 
swim in air, and felt singularly secure. For the 
first time she felt what she had always wished 
to experience, — that swimming was as natural 
as walking, and might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Her strength seemed limitless, she struck out 
more and more strongly ; she splashed and 
played with little Jenny, when the child began 
to grow weary of the long motion. A fisher- 
man's boy in a boat rowed slowly along by 
their side. 

Nine tenths of the distance had been accom- 
plished, when the little girl grew quite impa- 
tient, and Hope bade Harry swim on before 
her, and land his charge. Light and buoyant 
as the child was, her tightened clasp had begun 
to tell on him. 

"It tires you, Hal, to bear that weight so 
long, and you know I have nothing to carry. 
You must see that I am not in the least tired, 
only a little dazzled by the sun. Here, Char- 
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ley, give me your hat, and then row on with 
Mr. Harry." She put on the boy's torn straw 
hat, and they yielded to her wish. People 
almost always yielded to Hope's wishes when 
she expressed them, — it was so very seldom. 

Somehow the remaining distance seemed 
very great, as Hope saw them glide away, 
leaving her in the water alone, her feet unsup- 
ported by any firm element, the bright and 
pitiless sky arching far above her, and her 
head burning with more heat than she had 
liked to own. She was conscious of her full 
strength, and swam more vigorously than ever ; 
but her head was hot and her ears rang, and 
she felt chilly vibrations passing up and down 
her sides, that were like, she fancied, the 
innumerable fringing oars of the little jelly- 
fishes she had so often watched. Her body 
felt almost unnaturally strong, and she took pow- 
erful strokes ; but it seemed as if her heart went 
out into them and left a vacant cavity within. 
More and more her life seemed boiling up into 
her head ; queer fancies came to her, as, for 
instance, that she was an inverted thermometer 
with the mercury all ascending into a bulb at 
the top. She shook her head and the fancy 
cleared away, and then others came. 

She began to grow seriously anxious, but 
the distance was diminishing ; Harry was al- 
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most at the steps with the child, and the boy 
had rowed his skiff round the breakwater out 
of sight ; a young fisherman leaned over the 
railing with his back to her, watching the 
lobster-catchers on the other side. She was 
almost in ; it was only a slight dizziness, yet 
she could not see the lighthouse. Concentrat- 
ing all her efforts, she shut her eyes and swam 
on, her arms still imaccoimtably vigorous, 
though the rest of her body seemed losing it- 
self in languor. The sound in her ear had 
grown to a roar, as of many mill-wheels. It 
seemed a long distance that she thus swam 
with her eyes closed. Then she half opened 
her eyes, and the breakwater seemed all in 
motion, with tier above tier of eager faces 
looking down on her. In an instant there was 
a sharp splash close beside her, and she felt 
herself grasped and drawn downwards, with a 
whirl of something just above her, and then all 
consciousness went out as suddenly as when 
ether brings at last to a patient, after the roar- 
ing and the tumult in his brain, its blessed 
foretaste of the deliciousness of death. 

When Hope came again to consciousness, 
she found herself approaching her own pier in 
a sailboat, with several very wet gentlemen 
around her, and little Jenny nestled close to 
her, crying as profusely as if her pretty scarlet 
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bathing-dress were being wrung out through 
her eyes. Hope asked no questions^ and hardly 
felt the impulse to inquire what had happened. 
The truth was that in the temporary dizziness 
produced by her prolonged swim, she had f oimd 
herself in the track of a steamboat that was 
passing the pier, unobserved by her brother. 
A young man, leaping from the deck, had 
caught her in his arms, and had dived with her 
below the paddle-wheels, just as they came 
upon her. It was a daring act, but nothing 
else could have saved her. When they came 
to the surface, they had been picked up by 
Aunt Jane's Robinson Crusoe, who had at last 
unmoored his pilot-boat and was rounding the 
lighthouse for the outer harbor. 

She and the child were soon landed, and 
given over to the ladies. Due attention was 
paid to her young rescuer, whose dripping gar- 
ments seemed for the moment as glorious as a 
blood-stained flag. He seemed a simple, frank 
yoimg fellow of French or German origin, but 
speaking English remarkably well ; he was not 
high-bred, by any means, but had apparently 
the culture of an average German of the middle 
class. Harry fancied that he had seen him 
before, and at last traced back the impression 
of his features to the ball for the French offi- 
cers. It turned out, on inquiry, that he had 
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a brother in the service, and on board the 
corvette ; but he himself was a commercial 
agent, now in America with a view to business, 
though he had made several voyages as mate 
of a vessel, and would not object to some such 
berth as that. He promised to return and 
receive the thanks of the family, read with inter- 
est the name on Harry's card, seemed about to 
ask a question, but f orebore, and took his leave 
amid the general confusion, without even giving 
his address. When sought next day, he was 
not to be found, and to the children he at once 
became as much a creature of romance as the 
sea-serpent or the Flying Dutchman. 

Even Hope's strong constitution felt the 
shock of this adventure. She was confined to 
her room for a week or two, but begged that 
there might be no postponement of the wed- 
ding, which, therefore, took place without her. 
Her illness gave excuse for a privacy that was 
welcome to all but the bridesmaids, and suited 
Malbone best of all. 



XVI 

ON THE STAIRS 

September was well advanced^ and guests 
were departing from the neighborhood 

" What a short little thing summer is/' medi- 
tated Aunt Jane, "and butterflies are cater- 
pillars most of the time after all. How quiet 
it seems. The wrens whisper in their box 
above the window, and there has not been a 
blast from the peacock for a week. He seems 
ashamed of the summer shortness of his tail 
He keeps glancing at it over his shoulder to 
see if it is not looking better than yesterday, 
while the staring eyes of the old tail are in the 
bushes all about." 

"Poor, dear little thing!" said coaxing 
Katie. "Is she tired of autumn, before it is 
fairly begun ? " 

" I am never tired of anything," said Aunt 
Jane, " except my maid Ruth, and I should not 
be tired of her, if it had pleased Heaven to 
endow her with sufficient strength of mind to 
sew on a button. Life is very rich to me. 
There is always something new in every sea- 
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son; though to be sure I cannot think what 
novelty there is just now, except a choice vari- 
ety of spiders. There is a theory that spiders 
kill flies. But I never miss a fly, and there 
does not seem to be any natural scourge divinely 
appointed to kill spiders, except Ruth. Even 
she does it so feebly, that I see them come 
back and hang on their webs and make faces 
at her. I suppose they are faces; I do not 
understand their anatomy, but it must be a very 
unpleasant one.'* 

"You are not quite satisfied with life, to-day, 
dear,*' said Kate; "I fear your book did not 
end to your satisfaction." 

"It did end, though," said the lady, "and 
that is something. What is there in life so 
difficult as to stop a book ? If I wrote one, it 
would be as long as ten ' Sir Charles Grandi- 
sons,' and then I never should end it, because I 
should die. And there would be nobody left 
to read it, because each reader would have been 
dead long before." 

"But the book amused you!" interrupted 
Kate. "I know it did." 

" It was so absurd that I laughed till I cried ; 
and it makes no difference whether you cry 
laughing or cry crying ; it is equally bad when 
your glasses come off. Never mind. Whom 
did you see on the Avenue ? " 
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" Oh, we saw Philip on horseback. He rides 
so beautifully; he seems one with his horse." 

"I am glad of it," interposed her aunt. 
"The riders are generally so inferior to them." 

"We saw Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, too. 
Emilia stopped and asked after you, and sent 
you her love, auntie." 

"Lovel" cried Aunt Jane. "She always 
does that. She has sent me love enough to 
rear a whole family on, — more than I ever 
felt for anybody in all my days. But she does 
not really love any one." 

"I hope she will love her husband," said 
Kate, rather seriously. 

"Mark my words, Kate!" said her aunt 
"Nothing but unhappiness will ever come of 
that marriage. How can two people be happy 
who have absolutely nothing in common ? " 

"But no two people have just the same 
tastes," said Kate, " except Harry and myself. 
It is not expected. It would be absurd for two 
people to be divorced because the one preferred 
white bread and the other brown." 

"They would be divorced very soon," said 
Aunt Jane, " for the one who ate brown bread 
would not live long." 

" But it is possible that he might live, auntie, 
in spite of your prediction. And people may 
be happy, even if you and I do not see how." 
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"Nobody ever thinks I see anything," said 
Aunt Jane, in some dejection. " You think I 
am nothing in the world but a sort of old 
oyster, making amusement for people, and 
having no more to do with real life than oysters 
have." 

" No, dearest ! " cried Kate. " You haye a 
great deal to do with aU our lives. You are a 
dear old insidious sapper-and-miner, looking at 
first very inolBfensive, and then working your 
way into our affections, and spoiling us with 
coaxing. How you behave about children, for 
instance ! " 

" How > " said the other meekly. " As well 
as I can." 

" But you pretend that you dislike them." 

" But I do dislike them. How can anybody 
help it ? Hear them swearing at this moment, 
boys of five, paddling in the water there ! Talk 
about the murder of the innocents ! There are 
so few innocents to be murdered! If I only 
had a gun and could shoot ! " 

"You may not like those particular boys," 
said Kate, "but you like good, well-behaved 
children, very much." 

"It takes so many to take care of them! 
People drive by here, with carriages so large 
that two of the largest horses can hardly draw 
them, and all full of those little beings. They 
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have a sort of roof, too, and seem to expect to 
be out in all weathers." 

"If you had a famfly of children, perhaps 
you would find such a travelling caravan very 
convenient," said Kate. 

" If I had such a family," said her aunt, " I 
would have a separate governess and guardian 
for each, very moral persons. They should 
come when each child was two, and stay till it 
was twenty. The children should all live apart, 
in order not to quarrel, and should meet once 
or twice a day and bow to each other. I think 
that each should learn a different lang^ge, so 
as not to converse, and then, perhaps, they 
would not get each other into mischief." 

"I am sure, auntie," said Kate, "you have 
missed our small nephews and nieces ever since 
their visit ended. How still the house has 
been!" 

" I do not know," was the answer. " I hear 
a great many noises about the house. Some- 
body comes in late at night. Perhaps it is 
Philip ; but he comes very softly in, wipes his 
feet very gently, like a clean thief, and goes 
upstairs." 

"Oh auntie!" said Kate, "you know you 
have got over all such fancies." 

"They are not fancies," said Aunt Jane. 
"Things ^o happen in houses I Did I not look 
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under the bed for a thief during fifteen years, 
and find one at last? Why should I not be 
allowed to hear something now ? '* 

"But, dear Aunt Jane," said Kate, "you 
never told me this before/' 

"No," said she. "I was beginning to tell 
you the other day, but Ruth was just bringing 
in my handkerchiefs, and she had used so much 
bluing they looked sis if they had been washed 
in heaven, so that it was too outrageous, and I 
forgot everything else." 

" But do you really hear anything ? " 

"Yes," said her aunt "Ruth declares she 
hears noises in those closets that I had nailed 
up, you know ; but that is nothing ; of course 
she does. Rats. What I hear at night is the 
creaking of stairs, when I know that nobody 
ought to be stirring. If you observe, you will 
hear it too. At least, I should think you would, 
only that somehow everything always seems to 
stop, when it is necessary to prove that I am 
foolish." 

The girls had no especial engagement that 
evening, and so got into a great excitement on 
the stairway over Aunt Jane's solicitudes. They 
convinced themselves that they heard all sorts 
of things, — footfalls on successive steps, the 
creak of a plank, the brushing of an arm against 
a wall, the jar of some suspended object that 
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was stirred in passing. Once they heard some- 
thing fall on the floor, and roll from step to 
step; and yet they themselves stood on the 
stairway, and nothing passed. Then for some 
time there was silence, but they would have 
persisted in their observations, had not Philip 
come in from Mrs. Meredith's in the midst of 
it, so that the whole thing turned into a frolic, 
and they sat on the stairs and told ghost stories 
half the night 



XVII 

DISCOVERY 

The next evening Kate and Philip went to a 
ball. As Hope was passing through the hall 
late in the evening, she heard a sudden, sharp 
cry somewhere in the upper regions, that 
sounded, she thought, like a woman's voice. 
She stopped to hear, but there was silence. It 
seemed to come from the direction of Msdbone's 
room, which was in the third story. Again 
came the cry, more gently, ending in a sort of 
sobbing monologue. Gliding rapidly upstairs 
in the dark, she paused at Philip's deserted 
room, but the door was locked, and there was 
profound stillness. She then descended, and 
pausing at the great landing, heard other steps 
descending also. Retreating to the end of. the 
hall, she hastily lighted a candle, when the steps 
ceased. With her accustomed nerve, wishing 
to explore the thing thoroughly, she put out 
the light and kept still. As she expected, the 
footsteps presently recommenced, descending 
stealthily, but drawing no nearer, and seeming 
rather like sounds from an adjoining house. 
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heard through a party-wall. This was impossi- 
ble, as the house stood alone. Flushed with 
excitement, she lighted the hall candles, and, 
taking one of them, searched the whole entry 
and stairway, going down even to the large, old- 
fashioned cellar. 

Looking about her in this unfamiliar region, 
her eye fell on a door that seemed to open into 
the wall ; she had noticed a similar door on the 
story above, — one of the closet doors that had 
been nailed up by Aunt Jane's order. As she 
looked, however, a chill breath blew in from 
another direction, extinguishing her light. This 
air came from the outer door of the cellar, and 
she had just time to withdraw into a corner be- 
fore a man's steps approached, passing close by 
her. 

Even Hope's strong nerves had begun to 
)deld, and a cold shudder went through her. 
Not daring to move, she pressed herself against 
the wall, and her heart seemed to stop as the 
unseen stranger passed. Instead of his ascend- 
ing where she had come down, as she had ex- 
pected, she heard him grope his way toward 
the door she had seen in the wall. There he 
seemed to find a stairway, and when his steps 
were thus turned from her, she was seized by a 
sudden impulse and followed him, groping her 
way as she could. She remembered that the 
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girls had talked of secret stairways in that 
house, though she had no conception whither 
they could lead, unless to some of the shut-up 
closets. 

She steadily followed, treading cautiously 
upon each creaking step. The stairway was 
very narrow, and formed a regular spiral as in 
a turret. The darkness and the curving motion 
confused her brain, and it was impossible to 
tell how high in the house she was, except 
when once she put her hand upon what was 
evidently a door, and moreover saw through its 
cracks the light she had left burning in the 
upper hall. This glimpse of reality reassured 
her. She had begun to discover where she 
was. The doors which Aunt Jane had closed 
gave access, not to mere closets, but to a spiral 
stairway, which evidently went from top to bot- 
tom of the house, and was known to some one 
else beside herself. 

Relieved of that slight shudder at the super- 
natural which sometimes affects the healthiest 
nerves, Hope paused to consider. To alarm 
the neighborhood was her first thought. A 
slight murmuring from above dispelled it ; she 
must first reconnoitre a few steps farther. As 
she ascended a little way, a gleam shone upon 
her, and down the damp stairway came a fra- 
grant odor, as from some perfumed chamber. 
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Then a door was shut and reopened. Eager 
beyond expression, she followed on. Another 
step, and she stood at the door of Malbone's 
apartment 

The room was brilliant with light ; the doors 
and windows were heavily draped. Fruit and 
flowers and wine were on the table. On the 
sofa lay Emilia in a gay ball-dress, sunk in one 
of her motionless trances, while Malbone, pale 
with terror, was deluging her brows with the 
water he had just brought from the well below. 

Hope stopped a moment and leaned against 
the door, as her eyes met Malbone's. Then 
she made her way to a chair, and leaning on 
the back of it, which she fingered convulsively, 
looked with bewildered eyes and compressed 
lips from the one to the other. Malbone tried 
to speak, but failed ; tried again, and brought 
forth only a whisper that broke into clearer 
speech as the words went on. "No use to 
explain," he said. " Lambert is in New York. 
Mrs. Meredith is expecting her — to-night — 
after the ball. What can we do ? " 

Hope covered her face as he spoke; she 
could bear anything better than to have him 
say "we," as if no gulf had opened between 
them. She sank slowly on her knees behind 
her chair, keeping it as a sort of screen between 
herself and these two people, — the counter- 
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feits, they seemed, of her lover and her sister. 
If the roof in falling to crush them had crushed 
her also, she could scarcely have seemed more 
rigid or more powerless. It passed, and the 
next moment she was on her feet again, capable 
of action. 

"She -must be taken," she said very clearly, 
but in a lower tone than usual, " to my cham- 
ber." Then pointing to the candles, she said 
more huskily, "We must not be seen. Put 
them out." Every syllable seemed to exhaust 
her. But as Philip obeyed her words, he saw 
her move suddenly and stand by Emilia's side. 

She put out both arms as if to lift the young 
girl, and carry her away. 

"You cannot," said Philip, putting her gen- 
tly aside, while she shrank from his touch. 
Then he took Emilia in his arms and bore her 
to the door, Hope preceding. 

Motioning him to pause a moment, she 
turned the lock softly, and looked out into the 
dark entry. All was still. She went out, and 
he followed with his motionless burden. They 
walked stealthily, like guilty things, yet every 
slight motion seemed to ring in their ears. It 
was chilly, and Hope shivered. Through the 
great open window on the stairway a white fog 
peered in at them, and the distant fog-whistle 
came faintly through ; it seemed as if the very 
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atmosphere were condensing about them, to 
isolate the house in which such deeds were 
done. The clock struck twelve, and it seemed 
as if it struck a thousand. 

When they reached Hope's door, she turned 
and put out her arms for Emilia, as for a child. 
Every expression had now gone from Hope's 
face but a sort of stony calmness, which put 
her infinitely farther from Malbone than had 
the momentary struggle. As he gave the girl- 
ish form into arms that shook and trembled 
beneath its weight, he caught a glimpse in the 
pier-glass of their two white faces, and then, 
looking down, saw the rose-tints yet lingering 
on Emilia's cheek. She, the source of all this 
woe, looked the only representative of inno- 
cence between two guilty things. 

How white and pure and maidenly looked 
Hope's little room, — such a home of peace, he 
thought, till its door suddenly opened to admit 
all this passion and despair I There was a 
great sheaf of cardinal flowers on the table, 
and their petals were drooping, as if reluctant 
to look on him. Scheffer's Christus Consola- 
tor was upon the walls, and the benign figure 
seemed to spread wider its arms of mercy, to 
take in a few sad hearts more. 

Hope bore Emilia into the light and purity 
and warmth, while Malbone was shut out into 
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the darkness and the chill. The only two 
things to which he clung on earth, the two 
women between whom his unsteady heart had 
vibrated, and both of whose lives had been tor- 
tured by its vacillation, went away from his 
sight together, the one victim bearing the other 
victim in her arms. Never any more while he 
lived would either of them be his again ; and 
had Dante known it for his last glimpse of 
things immortal when the two lovers floated 
away from him in their sad embrace, he would 
have had no such sense of utter banishment as 
had Malbone then. 



XVIII 

hope's vigil 

Had Emilia chosen out of life's whole armory 
of weapons the means of disarming Hope, she 
could have found nothing so effectual as nature 
had supplied in her unconsciousness. Help- 
lessness conquers. There was a quality in 
Emilia which would have always produced 
something very like antagonism in Hope, had 
she not been her sister. Had the ungovemed 
girl now been able to utter one word of re- 
proach, had her eyes flashed one look of defi- 
ance, had her hand made one triumphant or 
angry gesture, perhaps all Hope's outraged 
womanhood would have coldly nerved itself 
against her. But it was another thing to see 
those soft eyes closed, those delicate hands 
powerless, those pleading lips sealed; to see 
her extended in graceful helplessness, while all 
the concentrated drama of emotion revolved 
around her unheeded, as around Cordelia dead. 
In what realms was that child's mind seeking 
comfort ; through what thin air of dreams did 
that restless heart beat its pinions; in what 
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other sphere did that untamed nature wander, 
whfle shame and sorrow waited for its awaken- 
ing in this ? 

Hope knelt upon the floor, still too much 
strained and bewildered for tears or even 
prayer, a little way from Emilia. Once having 
laid down the unconscious form, it seemed for 
a moment as if she could no more touch it than 
she could lay her hand amid flames. A gap of 
miles, of centuries, of solar systems, seemed to 
separate these two young girls, alone within 
the same chamber, with the same stem secret 
to keep, and so near that the hem of their gar- 
ments almost touched each other on the soft 
carpet. Hope felt a terrible hardness closing 
over her heart. What right had this cruel 
creature, with her fatal witcheries, to come be- 
tween two persons who might have been so 
wholly happy ? What sorrow would be saved, 
what shame, perhaps, be averted, should those 
sweet beguiling eyes never open, and that per- 
fidious voice never deceive any more.? Why 
tend the life of one who would leave the whole 
world happier, purer, freer, if she were dead ? 

In a tumult of thought, Hope went and sat 
half-unconsciously by the window. There was 
nothing to be seen except the dim beacon of 
the lighthouse and a pale green glimmer, like 
an earthly star, from an anchored vessel. The 
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night wind came softly in, soothing her with a 
touch like a mother's, in its grateful coolness. 
The air seemed full of half-vibrations, sub- 
noises, that crowded it as completely as do the 
insect sounds of midsummer; yet she could 
only distinguish the ripple beneath her feet, the 
rote of waves on the distant beach, and the busy 
wash of waters against every shore and islet of 
the bay. The mist was thick around her, but 
she knew that above it hung the sleepless stars, 
and the fancy came over her that perhaps the 
whole vast interval, from ocean up to sky, 
might be densely filled with the disembodied 
souls of her departed human kindred, waiting 
to see how she would endure that path of grief 
in which their steps had gone before. " It may 
be from this influence," she vaguely mused 
within herself, " that the ocean derives its end- 
less song of sorrow. Perhaps we shall know 
its meaning when we understand that of the 
stars, and of our own sad lives." 

She rose again and went to the bedside. It 
all seemed like a dream, and she was able to 
look at Emilia's existence and at her own and 
at all else, as if it were a great way off ; as we 
watch the stars and know that no speculations 
of ours can reach those who there live or die 
untouched. Here beside her lay one who was 
dead, yet living, in her temporary trance, and 
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to what would she wake, when it should end ? 
This young creature had been sent into the 
world so fresh, so beautiful, so richly gifted; 
ever)rthing about her physical organization was 
so delicate and lovely; she had seemed like 
heliotrope, like a tuberose in her purity and her 
passion (who was it said, "No heart is pure 
that is not passionate " ?) ; and here was the 
end ! Nothing external could have placed her 
where she was, no violence, no outrage, no evil 
of another's doing, could have reached her real 
life without her own consent; and now what 
kmd of existence, what career, what possibility 
of happiness remained? Why could not God 
in his mercy take her, and give her to his holi- 
est angels for schooling, ere it was yet too 
late? 

Hope went and sat by the window once 
more. Her thoughts still clung heavily around 
one thought, as the white fog clung round the 
house. Where should she see any light ? What 
opening for extrication, unless, indeed, Emilia 
should die ? There could be no harm in that 
thought, for she knew it was not to be, and 
that the swoon would not last much longer. 
Who could devise anything ? No one. There 
was nothing. Almost always in perplexities 
there is some thread by resolutely holding to 
which one escapes at last Here there was 
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none. There could probably be no conceal- 
ment, certainly no explanation. In a few days 
John Lambert would return, and then the storm 
must break. He was probably a stem, jealous 
man, whose very dulness, once aroused, would 
be more formidable than if he had possessed 
keener perceptions. 

Still her thoughts did not dwell on Philip. 
He was simply a part of that dull mass of pain 
that beset her and made her feel, as she had 
felt when drowning, that her heart had left her 
breast and nothing but will remained. She 
felt now, as then, the capacity to act with more 
than her accustomed resolution, though all that 
was within her seemed boiling up into her brain. 
As for Philip, all seemed a mere negation ; there 
was a vacuum where his place had beea At 
most the thought of him came to her as some 
strange, vague thrill of added torture, penetrat- 
ing her soul and then passing ; just as ever and 
anon there came the sound of the fog-whistle 
on Brenton's Reef, miles away, piercing the dull 
air with its shrill and desolate wail, then dying 
into silence. 

What a hopeless cloud lay upon them all 
forever, — upon Kate, upon Harry, upon their 
whole house ! Then there was John Lambert ; 
how could they keep it from him ? how could 
they tell him.? \\^o could predict what he 
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would say ? Would he take the worst and 
coarsest view of his young wife's mad action 
or the mildest ? Would he be strong or weak ; 
and what would be weakness, and what strength, 
in a position so strange ? Would he put Emilia 
from him, send her out in the world desolate, 
her soul stained but by one wrong passion, yet 
with her reputation blighted as if there were 
no good in her ? Could he be asked to shield 
and protect her, or what would become of her ? 
She was legally a wife, and could only be 
separated from him through convicted shame. 

Then, if separated, she could only marry 
Philip. Hope nerved herself to think of that, 
and it cost less effort than she expected 
There seemed a numbness on that side, in- 
stead of pain. But granting that he loved 
Emilia ever so deeply, was he a man to sur- 
render his life and his ease and his fair name, 
in a hopeless effort to remove the ban that the 
world would place on her. Hope knew he 
would not ; knew that even the simple-hearted 
and straightforward Harry would be far more 
capable of such heroism than the sentimental 
Malbone. Here the pang suddenly struck her ; 
she was not so numb, after all ! 

As the leaves beside the window drooped 
motionless in the dank air, so her mind 
drooped into a settled depression. She pitied 
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herself, — that lowest ebb of melancholy self- 
consciousness. She went back to Emilia, and, 
seating herself, studied every line of the girl's 
face, the soft texture of her hair, the veining 
of her eyelids. They were so lovely, she felt 
a sort of physical impidse to kiss them, as if 
they belonged to some utter stranger, whom she 
might be nursing in a hospital. Emilia looked 
as innocent as when Hope had tended her in 
the cradle. What is there, Hope thought, in 
sleep, in trance, and in death, that removes all 
harsh or disturbing impressions, and leaves only 
the most delicate and purest traits ? Does the 
mind wander, and does an angel keep its place? 
Or is there really no sin but in thought, and are 
our sleeping thoughts incapable of sin? Per- 
haps even when we dream of doing wrong, the 
dream comes in a shape so lovely and mislead- 
ing that we never recognize it for evil, and it 
makes no stain. Are our lives ever so pure 
as our dreams ? 

This thought somehow smote across her con- 
science, always so strong, and stirred it into a 
kind of spasm of introspection. " How selfish 
have I, too, been ! " she thought. " I saw only 
what I wished to see, did only what I preferred. 
Loving Philip," — for the sudden self-reproach 
left her free to think of him, — " I could not see 
that I was separating him from one whom he 
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might perhaps have truly loved. If he made 
me blind, may he not easily have bewildered 
her, and have been himself bewildered ? How 
I tried to force myself upon him, too I Ungen- 
erous, unwomanly ! What am I, that I should 
judge another ? '* 

She threw herself on her knees at the bed- 
side. 

Still Emilia slept, but now she stirred her 
head in the slightest possible way, so that a 
single tress of silken hair slipped from its com- 
panions, and lay across her face. It was a faint 
sign that the trance was waning ; the slight 
pressure disturbed her nerves, and her lips 
trembled once or twice, as if to relieve them- 
selves of the soft annoyance. Hope watched 
her in a vague, distant way, took note of the 
minutest motion, yet as if some vast weight 
hung upon her own limbs and made all inter- 
ference impossible. Still there was a fascina- 
tion of sympathy in dwelling on that atom of 
discomfort, that tiny suffering, which she alone 
could remove. The very vastness of this tra- 
gedy that hung about the house made it an 
inexpressible relief to her to turn and concen- 
trate her thoughts for a moment on this slight 
distress, so easily ended. 

Strange, by what slender threads our lives 
are knitted to each other ! Here was one who 
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had taken Hope's whole existence in her hands, 
crushed it, and thrown it away. Hope had 
soberly said to herself, just before, that death 
would be better than life for her young sister. 
Yet now it moved her beyond endurance to see 
that fair form troubled, even while unconscious, 
by a feather's weight of pain ; and all the life- 
long habit of tenderness resumed in a moment 
its sway. 

She approached her fingers to the offend- 
ing tress, very slowly, half withholding them 
at the very last, as if the touch would burn her. 
She was almost surprised that it did not. She 
looked to see if it did not hurt Emilia. But it 
now seemed as if the slumbering girl enjoyed 
the caressing contact of the smooth fingers, 
and turned her head, almost imperceptibly, to 
meet them. This was more than Hope could 
bear. It was as if that slight motion were a 
puncture to relieve her overburdened heart ; 
a thousand thoughts swept over her, — of their 
father, of her sister's childhood, of her years 
of absent expectation ; she thought how young 
the girl was, how fascinating, how passionate, 
how tempted; all this swept across her in a 
great wave of nervous reaction, and when Emilia 
returned to consciousness, she was lying in her 
sister's arms, her face bathed in Hope's tears. 



XIX 

DE PROFUNDIS 

This was the history of Emilia's concealed 
visits to Malbone. 

One week after her marriage, in a crisis of 
agony, Emilia took up her pen, dipped it in fire, 
and wrote thus to him : — 

" Philip Malbone, why did nobody ever t^ll 
me what marriage is where there is no love ? 
This man who calls himself my husband is no 
worse, I suppose, than other men. It is only 
for being what is called by that name that I 
abhor him. Good God ! what am I to do ? It 
was not for money that I married him, — that 
you know very well ; I cared no more for his 
money than for himself. I thought it was the 
only way to save Hope. She has been very 
good to me, and perhaps I should love her, if 
I could love anybody. Now I have done what 
will only make more misery, for I cannot bear 
it. Philip, I am alone in this wide world, ex- 
cept for you. Tell me what to do. I will 
haunt you till you die, unless you tell me. An- 
swer this, or I will write again." 
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Terrified by this letter, absolutely powerless 
to guide the life with which he had so desper- 
ately entangled himself, Philip let one day pass 
without answering, and that evening he found 
Emilia at his door, she having glided unnoticed 
up the main stairway. She was so excited, it 
was equally dangerous to send her away or to 
admit her, and he drew her in, darkening the 
windows and locking the door. On the whole, 
it was not so bad as he expected; at least, 
there was less violence and more despair. She 
covered her face with her hands, and writhed 
in anguish, when she said that she had utterly 
degraded herself by this loveless marriage. 
She scarcely mentioned her husband. She 
made no complaint of him, and even spoke of 
him as generous. It seemed as if this made 
it worse, and as if she would be happier if she 
could expend herself in hating him. She spoke 
of him rather as a mere witness to some shame 
for which she herself was responsible ; bearing 
him no malice, but tortured by the thought that 
he should exist. 

Then she turned on Malbone. " Philip, why 
did you ever interfere with my life ? I should 
have been very happy with Antoine if you had 
let me marry him, for I never should have 
known what it was to love you. Oh ! I wish 
he were here now, even he, — any one who 
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loved me truly, and whom I could love only a 
little. I would go away with such a person any- 
where, and never trouble you and Hope any 
more. What shall I do? Philip, you might 
tell me what to do. Once you told me always 
to come to you." 

" What can you do ? " he asked gloomily, in 
return. 

" I cannot imagine," she said, with a deso- 
late look, more pitiable than passion, on her 
young face. "I wish to save Hope, and to 
save my — to save Mr. Lambert. Philip, you 
do not love me. I do not call it love. There 
is no passion in your veins ; ' it is only a sort 
of sympathetic selfishness. Hope is infinitely 
better than you are, and I believe she is more 
capable of loving. I began by hating her, but 
if she loves you as I think she does, she has 
treated me more generously than ever one 
woman treated another. For she could not 
look at me and not know that I loved you. I 
did love you. Oh Philip, tell me what to do ! " 

Such beauty in anguish, the thrill of the 
possession of such love, the possibility of sooth- 
ing by tenderness the wild mood which he 
could not meet by counsel, — it would have 
taken a stronger or less sympathetic nature 
than Malbone's to endure all this. It swept 
him away ; this revival of passion was irresist- 
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ible. When her pent-up feeling was once 
uttered, she turned to his love as a fancied 
salvation. It was a terrible remedy. She had 
never looked more beautiful, and yet she seemed 
to have grown old at once ; her very caresses 
appeared to bum. She lingered and lingered, 
and still he kept her there ; and when it was no 
longer possible for her to go without disturb- 
ing the house, he led her to the secret spiral 
stairway, which opened by one or more doors 
on each landing, as his keen eye had found out. 
Descending this, he went forth with her into 
the dark and silent night. The mist hung 
around the house ; the wet leaves fluttered and 
fell upon their cheeks ; the water lapped deso- 
lately against the pier. Philip found a carriage 
and sent her back to fttrs. Meredith's, where 
she was staying during the brief absence of 
John Lambert. 

These concealed meetings, once begun, be- 
came an absorbing excitement She came sev- 
eral times, staying half an hour, an hour, two 
hours. They were together long enough for 
suflfering, never long enough for soothing. It 
was a poor substitute for happiness. Each 
time she came, Malbone wished that she might 
never go or never return. His warier nature 
was feverish with solicitude and with self-re- 
proach; he liked the excitement of slight risks, 
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but this was far too intense, the vibrations too 
extreme. She, on the other hand, rode trium- 
phant over waves of passion which cowed him. 
He dared not exclude her ; he dared not con- 
tinue to admit her ; he dared not free himself ; 
he could not be happy. The privacy of the 
concealed stairway saved them from outward 
dangers, but not from inward fears. Their in- 
terviews were first blissful, then anxious, then 
sad, then stormy. It was at the end of such a 
storm that Emilia had passed into one of those 
deathly calms which belonged to her physical 
temperament ; and it was under these circum- 
stances that Hope had followed Philip to the 
door. 



XX 

AUNT JANE TO THE RESCUE 

The thing that saves us from insanity during 
great grief is that there is usually something to 
do, and the mind composes itself to the mechan- 
ical task of adjustmg the details. Hope dared 
not look forward an mch into the f utiure ; that 
way madness lay. Fortunately, it was plain 
what must come first, — to keep the whole 
thing within their own walls, and therefore to 
make some explanation to Mrs. Meredith, whose 
servants had doubtless been kept up all night 
awaiting Emilia. Profoundly perplexed what 
to say or not to say to her, Hope longed with 
her whole soul for an adviser. Harry and Kate 
were both away, and besides, she shrank from 
darkening their young lives as hers had been 
darkened. She resolved to seek counsel in the 
one person who most thoroughly distrusted 
Emilia, — Aunt Jane. 

This lady was in a particularly happy mood 
that day. Emilia, who did all kinds of fine 
needle-work exquisitely, had just embroidered 
for Aunt Jane some pillow-cases. The original 
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suggestion came from Hope, but it never cost 
Emilia anything to keep a secret, and she had 
presented the gift very sweetly, as if it were a 
thought of her own. Aimt Jane, who with all 
her penetration as to facts was often very guile- 
less as to motives, was thoroughly touched by 
the humility and the embroidery. 

"All last night," she said, "I kept waking 
up, and thinking about Christian charity and 
my pillow-cases." 

It was, therefore, a very favorable day for 
Hope's consultation, though it was nearly noon 
before her aunt was visible, perhaps because it 
took so long to make up her bed with the new 
adornments. 

Hope said frankly to Aunt Jane that there 
were some circimistances about which she 
should rather not be questioned, but that Emilia 
had come there the previous night from the 
ball, had been seized with one of her peculiar 
attacks, and had stayed all night. Aunt Jane 
kept her eyes steadily fixed on Hope's sad face, 
and, when the tale was ended, drew her down 
and kissed her lips. 

"Now tell me," she said ; "what comes first .?" 

"The first thing is," said Hope, "to have 
Emilia's absence explained to Mrs. Meredith 
in some such way that she will think no more 
of it, and not talk about it." 
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"Certainly," said Aunt Jane. "There is 
but one way to do that. I will call on her 
myself." 

" You, auntie ? " said Hope, 

"Yes, I," said her aunt. "I have owed her 
a call for five years. It is the only thing that 
will excite her so much as to put all else out of 
her head." 

"But will not Mrs. Meredith wonder — ?" 
began Hope. 

"That is one advantage," interrupted her 
aunt, "of being an absurd old woman. No- 
body ever wonders at anything I do, or else it 
is that they never stop wondering." 

She sent Ruth erelong to order the horses. 
Hope collected her various wrappers, and Ruth, 
returning, got her mistress into a state of pre- 
paration. 

"If I might say one thing more," Hope 
whispered. 

"Certainly," said her aunt. "Ruth, go to 
my chamber, and get me a pin." 

"What kind of a pin, ma'am?" asked that 
meek handmaiden, from the doorway. 

" What a question ! " said her indignant mis- 
tress. " Any kind. The common pin of North 
America. Now, Hope.?" as the door closed 

"I think it better, auntie," said Hope, "that 
Philip should not stay here longer at present. 
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You can truly say that the house is full, 
and" — 

"I have just had a note from him," said 
Aunt Jane severely. " He has gone to lodge 
at the hotel. What next .? " 

"Aunt Jane," said Hope, looking her full in 
the face, " I have not the slightest idea what to 
do next." 

(" The next thing for me," thought her aunt, 
" is to have a little plain speech with that mis- 
guided child upstairs.") 

" I can see no way out," pursued Hope. 

"Darling! " said Aunt Jane, with a voice full 
of womanly sweetness, " there is always a way 
out, or else the world would have stopped long 
ago. Perhaps . it would have been better if it 
had stopped, but you see it has not. All we 
can do is to live on and try our best." 

She bade Hope leave Emilia to her, and fur- 
thermore stipulated that Hope should go to her 
pupils as usual, that afternoon, as it was their 
last lesson. The young girl shrank from the 
effort, but the elder lady was inflexible. She 
had her own purpose in it. Hope once out of 
the way. Aunt Jane could deal with Emilia. 

No human being, when met face to face with 
Aunt Jane, had ever failed to yield up to her 
the whole truth she sought. Emilia was on 
that day no exception. She was prostrate. 
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languid, humble, denied nothing, was ready to 
concede every point but one. Never, while 
she lived, would she dwell beneath John Lam- 
bert's roof again. She had left it impulsively, 
she admitted, scarce knowing what she did. 
But she would never return there to live. She 
would go once more and see that all was in 
order for Mr. Lambert, both in the house and 
on board the yacht, where they were to have 
taken up their abode for a time. There were 
new servants in the house, a new captain on 
the yacht ; she would trust Mr. Lambert's com- 
fort to none of them; she would do her full 
duty. Duty ! the more utterly she felt herself 
to be gliding away from him forever, the more 
pains she was ready to lavish in doing these 
nothings well. About every insignificant article 
he owned she seemed to feel the most scrupu- 
lous and wife-like responsibility ; while she yet 
knew that all she had was to him nothing, com- 
pared with the possession of herself; and it 
was the thought of this last ownership that 
drove her to despair. 

Sweet and plaintive as the child's face was, 
it had a glimmer of wildness and a hunted look, 
that baffled Aunt Jane a little, and compelled 
her to temporize. She consented that Emilia 
should go to her own house, on condition that 
she would not see Phflip, — which was readily 
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and even eagerly promised, — and that Hope 
should spend that night with Emilia, which 
proposal was ardently accepted. 

It occurred to Aunt Jane that nothing better 
could happen than for John Lambert, on return- 
ing, to find his wife at home ; and to secure this 
result, if possible, she telegraphed to him to 
come at once. 

Meantime Hope gave her inevitable music- 
lesson, so absorbed in her own thoughts that it 
was all as mechanical as the mHronome. As 
she came out upon the Avenue for the walk 
home, she saw a group of people from a gar- 
dener's house, who had collected beside a 
muddy crossing, where a team of cart-horses 
had refused to stir. Presently they sprang 
forward with a great jerk, and a little Irish 
child was thrown beneath the wheel. Hope 
sprang forward to grasp the child, and the 
wheel struck her also ; but she escaped with a 
dress torn and smeared, while the cart passed 
over the little girl's arm, breaking it in two 
places. She screamed and then grew faint, as 
Hope lifted her. The mother received the 
burden with a wail of anguish ; the other Irish- 
women pressed around her with the dense and 
suffocating sympathy of their nation. Hope 
bade one and another rim for a physician, but 
nobody stirred. There was no surgical aid 
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within a mile or more. Hope looked round in 
despair, then glanced at her own disordered 
garments. 

" As sure as you live ! " shouted a well- 
known voice from a carriage which had 
stopped behind them. "If that isn't Hope 
what's-her-name, wish I may never ! Here 's 
a lark! Let me come there!" And the 
speaker pushed through the crowd. 

"Miss Ingleside," said Hope decisively, 
" this child's arm is broken. There is nobody 
to go for a physician. Except for the condition 
I am in, I would ask you to take me there at 
once in your carriage ; but as it is ** — 

" As it is, I must ask you, hey } *' said 
Blanche, finishing the sentence. " Of course. 
No mistake. Sans dire. Jones, junior, this 
lady will join us. Don't look so scared, man. 
Are you anxious about your cushions or your 
reputation ? " 

The youth simpered and disclaimed. 

"Jump in, then. Miss Maxwell. Never mind 
the expense. It 's only the family carriage ; — 
surname and arms of Jones. Lucky there are 
no parents to the fore. Put my shawl over 
you, so." 

"Oh Blanche!" said Hope, "what injus- 
tice." — 
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" I Ve done myself ? " said the volatile dam- 
sel " Not a doubt of it. That *s my style, 
you know. But I have some sense ; I know 
who's who. Now, Jones, junior, make your 
man handle the ribbons. I've always had a 
grudge against that ordinance about fast driv- 
ing, and now *s our chance." 

And the sacred. " ordinance," with all other 
proprieties, was left in ruins that day. They 
tore along the Avenue with unexplained and 
most inexplicable speed, Hope being concealed 
by riding backward, and by a large shawl, and 
Blanche and her admirer receiving the full in- 
dignation of every chaste and venerable eye. 
Those who had tolerated all this girl's previous 
improprieties were obliged to admit that the 
line must be drawn somewhere. She at once 
lost several good invitations and a matrimonial 
offer, since Jones, junior, was swept away by 
his parents to be wedded without delay to a 
consumptive heiress who had long pined for 
his whiskers; and Count Posen, in his "Sou- 
venirs," was severer on Blanche's one good 
deed than on the worst of her follies. 

A few years after, when Blanche, then the 
fearless wife of a regular army officer, was 
helping Hope in thef hospitals at Norfolk, she 
would stop to shout with delight over the remi- 
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niscence of that stately Jones equipage in mad 
career, amid the barking of dogs and the 
groaning of dowagers. " After all, Hope," 
she would say, "the fastest thing I ever did 
was under your orders." 



XXI 

A STORM 

The members of the household were all at 
the window about noon, next day, watching the 
rise of a storm, A murky wing of cloud, 
shaped like a hawk's, hung over the low western 
hills across the bay. Then the hawk became 
an eagle, and the eagle a gigantic phantom, 
that hovered over half the visible sky. Be- 
neath it, a little scud of vapor, moved by some 
cross-current of air, raced rapidly against the 
wind, just above the horizon, like smoke from 
a battlefield 

As the cloud ascended, the water grew rap- 
idly blacker, and in half an hour broke into 
jets of white foam, all over its surface, with 
an angry look. Meantime a white film of fog 
spread down the bay from the northward. 
The wind hauled from southwest to northwest, 
so suddenly and strongly that all the anchored 
boats seemed to have swung round instantane- 
ously, without visible process. The instant the 
wind shifted, the rain broke forth, filling the 
air in a moment with its volume, and cutting 
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so sharply that it seemed like hail^ though no 
hailstones reached the ground. At the same 
time there rose upon the water a dense white 
film, which seemed to grow together from a 
hundred different directions, and was made 
partly of rain, and partly of the blown edges 
of the spray. There was but a glimpse of 
this ; for in a few moments it was impossible 
to see two rods ; but when the first gust was 
over, the water showed itself again, the jets of 
spray all beaten down, and regular waves, of 
dull lead-color, breaking higher on the shore. 
All the depth of blackness had left the sky, 
and there remained only an obscure and omi- 
nous gray, through which the lightning flashed 
white, not red. Boats came driving in from 
the mouth of the bay with a r^g of sail up; 
the men got them moored with difficulty, and 
when they sculled ashore in the skiffs, a dozen 
comrades stood ready to grasp and haul them 
in. Others launched skiffs in sheltered places, 
and pulled out bareheaded to bail out their 
fishing-boats and keep them from swamping at 
their moorings. 

The shore was thronged with men in oilskin 
clothes and by women with shawls over their 
heads. Aunt Jane, who always felt responsi- 
ble for whatever went on. in the elements, sat 
indoors with one lid closed, wincing at every 
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flash, and watching the universe with the air 
of a coachman guiding six wild horses. 

Just after the storm had passed its height, 
two veritable wild horses were reined up at the 
door, and Philip burst in, his usual self-com- 
posure gone. 

" Emilia is out sailing ! " he exclaimed, — 
" alone with Lambert's boatman, iiv, this gale. 
They say she was bound for Narragansett" 

"Impossible!" cried Hope, turning pale. 
"I left her not three hours ago.'' Then she 
remembered that Emilia had spoken of going 
on board the yacht, to superintend some ar- 
rangements, but had said no more about it, 
when she opposed it. 

" Harry ! " said Aunt Jane quickly, from 
her chair by the window, " see that fisherman. 
He has just come ashore and is telling some- 
thing. Ask him." 

The fisherman had indeed seen Lambert's 
boat, which was well known. Something 
seemed to be the matter with the sail, but 
before the storm struck her it had been hauled 
down. They must have taken in water enough, 
as it was. He had himself been obliged to bail 
out three times, running in from the reef. 

"Was there any landing which they could 
reach ? " Harry asked. 

There was none, — but the lightship lay 
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right in their track, and if they had good luck, 
they might get aboard of her. 

"The boatman?" said Philip anxiously, — 
" Mr. Lambert's boatman ; is he a good sailor ? " 

" Don't know," was the reply. " Stranger 
here. Dutchman, Frenchman, Portegee, or 
some kind of a foreigner." 

"Seems to understand himself in a boat," 
said another. 

"Mr. Malbone knows him," said a third. 
" The same that dove with the young woman 
under the steamboat paddles." 

" Good grit," said the first. 

"That's so," was the answer. "But grit 
don't teach a man the channel." 

All agreed to this axiom ; but as there was 
so strong a probability that the voyagers had 
reached the lightship, there seemed less cause 
for fear. 

The next question was whether it was pos- 
sible to follow them. All agreed that it would 
be foolish for any boat to attempt it till the 
wind had blown itself out, which might be 
within half an hour. After that, some pre- 
dicted a calm, some a fog, some a renewal of 
the storm; there was the usual variety of 
opinions. At any rate, there might perhaps be 
an interval during which they could go out, if 
the gentlemen did not mind a wet jacket. 
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Within the half hour came indeed an interval 
of calm, and a light shone behind the clouds 
from the west. It faded soon into a gray fog, 
with pufifs of wind from the southwest again. 
When the young men went out with the boat- 
men, the water had grown more quiet, save 
where angry little gusts ruffled it. But these 
gusts made it necessary to carry a double reef, 
and they made but little progress against wind 
and tide. 

A dark gray fog, broken by frequent wind- 
flaws, makes the ugliest of all days on the 
water. A still, pale fog is soothing ; it lulls 
nature to a kind of repose. But a windy fog 
with occasional sunbeams and sudden films of 
metallic blue breaking the leaden water, — this 
carries an impression of something weird and 
treacherous in the universe, and suggests cau- 
tion. 

As the boat floated on, every sight and sound 
appeared strange. The music from the fort 
came sudden and startling through the vapor- 
ous eddies. A tall white schooner rose instan- 
taneously near them, like a lighthouse. They 
could see the steam of the factory floating low, 
seeking some outlet between cloud and water. 
As they drifted past a wharf, the great black 
piles of coal hung high and gloomy; then a 
stray simbeam brought out their peacock col- 
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ors ; then came the fog agam, driving hurriedly 
by, as if impatient to go somewhere and en- 
raged at the obstacle. It seemed to have a 
vast inorganic life of its own, a volition and 
a whim. It drew itself across the horizon like a 
curtain ; then advanced in trampling armies up 
the bay; then marched in masses northward; 
then suddenly grew thin, and showed great 
spaces of sunlight ; then drifted across the low 
islands, like long tufts of wool; then rolled 
itself away toward the horizon; then closed in 
again, pitiless and gray. 

Suddenly something vast towered amid the 
mist above them. It was the French warship 
returned to her anchorage once more, and 
seeming in that dim atmosphere to be some- 
thing spectral and strange that had taken form 
out of the elements. The muzzles of great 
guns rose tier above tier, along her side ; great 
boats hung one above another, on successive 
pairs of davits, at her stem. So high was her 
hull, that the topmost boat and the topmost 
gun appeared to be suspended in middle air; 
and yet this was but the beginning of her alti- 
tude. Above these were the heavy masts, 
seen dimly through the mist; between these 
were spread eight dark lines of sailors' clothes, 
which, with the massive yards above, looked 
like part of spme ponderous framework built to 
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reach the sky. This prolongation of the whole 
dark mass toward the heavens had a porten- 
tous look to those who gazed from below ; and 
when the denser fog sometimes furled itself 
away from the topgallant masts, hitherto invisi- 
ble, and showed them rising loftier yet, and 
the tricolor at the mizzen-masthead looking 
down as if from the zenith, then they all 
seemed to appertain to something of more than 
human workmanship ; a himdred wild tales of 
phantom vessels came up to the imagination^ 
and it was as if that one gigantic structure 
were expanding to fill all space from sky to sea. 

They were swept past it ; the fog closed in ; 
it was necessary to land near the Fort, and 
proceed on foot. They walked across the 
rough peninsula, while the mist began to dis- 
perse again, and they were buoyant with expec- 
tation. As they toiled onward, the fog sud- 
denly met them at the turn of a lane where it 
had awaited them, like an enemy. As they 
passed into those gray and impalpable arms, 
the whole world changed again. 

They walked toward the sound of the sea. 
As they approached it, the dull hue that lay 
upon it resembled that of the leaden sky. The 
two elements could hardly be distinguished 
except as the white outlines of the successive 
breakers were lifted through the fog. The 
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lines of surf appeared constantly to multiply 
upon the beach, and yet, on counting them, 
there were never any more. Sometimes, in the 
distance, masses of foam rose up like a wall 
where the horizon ought to be; and, as the 
coming waves took form out of the unseen, it 
seemed as if no phantom were too vast or 
shapeless to come rolling in upon their dusky 
shoulders. 

Presently a frail gleam of something like the 
ghost of dead sunshine made them look toward 
the west. Above the dim roofs of Castle Hill 
mansion-house, the sinking sun showed luridly 
through two rifts of cloud, and then the swift 
motion of the nearer vapor veiled both sun and 
cloud, and banished them into almost equal 
remoteness. 

Leaving the beach on their right, and pass- 
ing the high rocks of the Pirate's Cave, they 
presently descended to the water's edge once 
more. The cliffs rose to a distorted height in 
the dimness ; sprays of withered grass nodded 
along the edge, like Ossian's spectres. Light 
seemed to be vanishing from the universe, leav- 
ing them alone with the sea. And when a 
solitary loon uttered his wild cry, and, rising, 
sped away into the distance, it was as if life 
were following light into an equal annihilation. 
That sense of vague terror, with which the 
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ocean sometimes controls the fancy, began to 
lay its grasp on them. They remembered that 
Emilia, in speaking once of her intense shrink- 
ing from death, had said that the sea was the 
only thing from which she would not fear to 
meet it. 

Fog exaggerates both for eye and ear ; it is 
always a sounding-board for the billows ; and 
in this case, as often happens, the roar did not 
appear to proceed from the waves themselves, 
but from some source in the unseen horizon, as 
if the spectators were shut within a beleaguered 
fortress, and this thundering noise came from 
an impetuous enemy outside. Ever and anon 
there was a distinct crash of heavier sound, as 
if some special barricade had at length been 
beaten in, and the garrison must look to their 
inner defences. 

The tide was unusually high, and scarcely re- 
ceded with the ebb, though the surf increased ; 
the waves came in with constant rush and wail, 
and with an ominous rattle of pebbles on the 
little beaches, beneath the powerful suction of 
the undertow ; and there were more and more 
of those muffled throbs along the shore which 
tell of coming danger as plainly as minute-guns. 
With these came mingled that yet more inex- 
plicable humming which one hears at intervals 
in such times, like strains of music caught and 
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tangled in the currents of stormy air, — strains 
which were perhaps the filmy thread on which 
tales of sirens and mermaids were first strung, 
and in which, at this time, they would fain re- 
cognize the voice of Emilia. 



XXII 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

As the night dosed in, the wind rose steadily, 
still blowing from the southwest In Brenton's 
kitchen they found a group round a great fire 
of driftwood; some of these were fishermen 
who had with difficulty made a landing on the 
beach, and who confirmed the accounts already 
given. The boat had been seen sailing for the 
Narragansett shore, and when the squall came 
the boatman had lowered and reefed the sail, 
and then raising it had stood for the lightship. 
They must be on board of her, if anywhere. 

" They are safe there ? " asked Philip eagerly. 

" Only place where they would be safe, then," 
said the spokesman. 

^^ Unless the lightship parts," said an old 
fellow. 

" Parts ! " said the other. " Sixty fathom of 
two-inch chain, and old Joe talks about parting." 

" Foolish, of course," said Philip ; " but it 's a 
dangerous shore." 

"That *s so," was the answer. "Never saw 
so many lines of reef show outside, neither." 
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" There 's an old saying on this shore," said 
Joe : — 

" * When Price's Neck goes to Brenton's Reef, 
Body and soul will come to grief. 
Bat when Brenton's Reef comes to Price's Neck, 
Soul and body are both a wreck.* " 

"What does it mean ?" asked Harry. 

" It only means," said somebody, " that when 
you see it white aU the way out from the Neck 
to the Reef, you can't take the inside passage." 

"But what does the last half mean.?" per- 
sisted Harry. 

" Don't know as I know," said the veteran, 
and relapsed into silence, in which all joined 
him, while the wind howled and whistled out- 
side, and the barred windows shook. 

Weary and restless with vain waiting, they 
looked from the doorway at the weather. The 
door went back with a slam, and the gust 
swooped down on them with that special blast 
that always seems to linger just outside on 
such nights, ready for the first head that shows 
itself. They closed the door upon the flicker- 
ing fire and the uncouth shadows within, and 
went forth into the night. At first the solid 
blackness seemed to lay a weight on their fore- 
heads. There was absolutely nothing to be 
seen but the two lights of the lightship, glar- 
ing from the dark sea like a wolf's eyes from a 
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cavern. They looked nearer and brighter than 
in ordinary nights, and appeared to the excited 
senses of the young men to dance strangely on 
the waves, and to be always opposite to them, 
as they moved along the shore with the wind 
almost at their backs. 

"What did that old fellow mean?" said Mal- 
bone in Harry's ear, as they came to a protected 
place and could hear each other, "by talking of 
Brenton's Reef coming to Price's Neck." 

"Some sailor's doggerel," said Harry indif- 
ferently. "Here is Price's Neck before us, 
and yonder is Brenton's Reef." 

"Where?" said Philip, looking round be- 
wildered. 

The lights had gone, as if the wolf, weary of 
watching, had suddenly closed his eyes, and 
slumbered in his cave. 

Harry trembled and shivered. In Heaven's 
name, what could this disappearance mean ? 

Suddenly a sheet of Ughtning came, so white 
and intense, it sent its light all the way out to 
the horizon and exhibited far-off vessels, that 
reeled and tossed and looked as if wandering 
without a guide. But this was not so startling 
as what it showed in the foreground. 

There drifted heavily upon the waves, not 
far from the shore, moving parallel to it, yet 
gradually approaching, an uncouth shape that 
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seemed a vessel and yet not a vessel; two 
stunted masts projected above, and below there 
could be read, in dark letters that apparently 
swayed and trembled in the wan lightning, as 
the thing moved on, 

Brenton's Reef. 

Philip, leaning against a rock, gazed into the 
darkness where the apparition had been ; even 
Harry felt a thrill of half-superstitious wonder, 
and listened half mechanically to a rough sail- 
or's voice at his ear : — 

" God ! old Joe was right There 's one 
wreck that is bound to make many. The light- 
ship has parted." 

"Drifting ashore," said Harry, his accus- 
tomed clearness of head coming back at a jQiasL 
« Where will she strike ? " 

" Price's Neck," said the sailor. 

Harry turned to Philip and spoke to him, 
shouting in his ear the explanation. Malbone's 
lips moved mechanically, but he said nothing. 
Passively, he let Harry take him by the arm, 
and lead him oa 

Following the sailor, they rounded a project- 
ing point, and found themselves a little shel- 
tered from the wind. Not knowing the region, 
they stumbled about among the rocks, and 
scarcely knew when they neared the surf, ex- 
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cept when a wave came swashing round their 
very feet. Pausing at the end of a cove, they 
stood beside their conductor, and their eyes, 
now grown accustomed, cotdd make out vaguely 
the outlines of the waves. 

The throat of the cove was so shoal and nar- 
row, and the mass of the waves so great, that 
they reared their heads enormously, just out- 
side, and spending their strength there, left a 
lower level within the cove. Yet sometimes a 
series of great billows would come straight on, 
heading directly for the entrance, and then the 
surface of the water within was seen to swell 
suddenly upward as if by a terrible inward 
magic of its own; it rose and rose, as if it 
would ingulf ever)rthing ; then as rapidly sank, 
and again presented a mere quiet vestibule 
before the excluded waves. 

They sawin glimpses, as the lightning flashed, 
the shingly beach, covered with a mass of creamy 
foam, all tremulous and fluctuating in the wind ; 
and this foam was constantly torn away by the 
gale in great shreds, that whirled by them as 
if the very fragments of the ocean were fleeing 
from it in terror, to take refuge in the less 
frightful element of air. 

Still the wild waves reared their heads, like 
savage, crested animals, now white, now black, 
looking in from the entrance of the cove. And 
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now there silently drifted upon them something 
higher, vaster, darker than themselves, — the 
doomed vessel It was strange how slowly and 
steadily she swept in, — for her broken chain- 
cable dragged, as it afterwards proved, and kept 
her stem-on to the shore, — and they could 
sometimes hear amid the tumult a groan that 
seemed to come from the very heart of the 
earth, as she painfully drew her keel over hid- 
den reefs. Over five of these (as was after- 
wards found) she had already drifted, and she 
rose and fell more than once on the high waves 
at the very mouth of the cove, like a wild bird 
hovering ere it pounces. 

Then there came one of those great conflu- 
ences of waves described already, which, lift- 
ing her bodily upward, higher and higher and 
higher, suddenly rushed with her into the basin, 
filling it like an opened dry dock, crashing and 
roaring round the vessel and upon the rocks, 
then sweeping out again and leaving her lodged, 
still stately and steady, at the centre of the 
cove. 

They could hear from the crew a mingled 
sound, that came as a shout of excitement from 
some and a shriek of despair from others. The 
vivid lightning revealed for a moment those on 
shipboard to those on shore ; and blinding as it 
was, it lasted long enough to show figures gestic- 
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ulating and pointing. The old sailor, Mitchell, 
tried to build a fire among the rocks nearest 
the vessel, but it was impossible, because of 
the wind. This was a disappointment, for the 
light would have taken away half the danger, 
and more than half the terror. Though the 
cove was more quiet than the ocean, yet it was 
fearful enough, even there. The vessel might 
hold together till morning, but who could tell ? 
It was almost certain that those on board would 
try to land, and there was nothing to do but to 
await the effort. The men from the farmhouse 
had meanwhile come down with ropes. 

It was simply impossible to judge with any 
accuracy of the distance of the ship. One of 
these new-comers, who declared that she was 
lodged very near, went to a point of rocks, and 
shouted to those on board to heave him a rope. 
The tempest suppressed his voice, as it had put 
out the fire. But perhaps the lightning had 
showed him to the dark figures on the stem ; 
for when the next flash came, they saw a rope 
flung, which fell short. The real distance was 
more than a hundred yards. 

Then there was a long interval of darkness. 
The moment the next flash came they saw a 
figure let down by a rope from the stern of the 
vessel, while the hungry waves reared like 
wolves to seize it. Everybody crowded down 
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to the nearest rocks, looking this way and that 
for a head to appear. They pressed eagerly in 
every direction where a bit of plank or a bar- 
rel-head floated ; they fancied faint cries here 
and there, and went aimlessly to and fro. A 
new effort, after half a dozen failures, sent a 
blaze mounting up fitfully among the rocks, 
startling all with the sudden change its blessed 
splendor made. Then a shrill shout from one 
of the watchers summoned all to a cleft in the 
cove, half shaded from the firelight, where there 
came rolling in amidst the surf, more dead 
than alive, the body of a man. It was the 
young foreigner, John Lambert's boatman. He 
bore still around him the rope that was to save 
the rest 

How pale and eager their faces looked as 
they bent above him ! But the eagerness was 
all gone from his, and only the pallor left. 
While the fishermen got the tackle rigged, such 
as it was, to complete the communication with 
the vessel, the yoimg men worked upon the 
boatman, and soon had him restored to con- 
sciousness. He was able to explain that the 
ship had been severely strained, and that all 
on board believed she would go to pieces be- 
fore morning. No one would risk being the 
first to take the water, and he had at last vol- 
unteered, as being the best swimmer, on condi- 
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tion that Emilia should be next sent, when the 
communication was established. 

Two ropes were then hauled on board the 
vessel, a larger and a smaller. By the flicker- 
ing firelight and the rarer flashes of lightning 
(the rain now falling in torrents) they saw a 
hammock slung to the larger rope ; a woman's 
form was swathed in it ; and the smaller rope 
being made fast to this, they found by pulling 
that she could be drawn towards the shore. 
Those on board steadied the hammock as it 
was lowered from the ship, but the waves 
seemed maddened by this effort to escape their 
might, and they leaped up at her again and 
again. The rope drooped beneath her weight, 
and all that could be done from shore was to 
haul her in as fast as possible, to abbreviate 
the period of buffeting and suffocation. As 
she neared the rocks she could be kept more 
safe from the water ; faster and faster she was 
drawn in; sometimes there came some hitch 
and stoppage, but by steady patience it was 
overcome. 

She was so near the rocks that hands were 
already stretched to grasp her, when there 
came one of the great surging waves that some- 
times filled the basin. It gave a terrible lurch 
to the stranded vessel hitherto so erect; the 
larger rope snapped instantly ; the guiding rope 
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was twitched from the hands that held it ; and 
the canvas that held Emilia was caught and 
swept away like a shred of foam, and lost amid 
the whiteness of the seething froth below. Fif- 
teen minutes after, the hammock came ashore 
empty, the lashings having parted. 

The cold daybreak was just opening, though 
the wind still blew keenly, when they found 
the body of Emilia. It was swathed in a roll 
of seaweed, lying in the edge of the surf, on a 
broad, flat rock near where the young boatman 
had come ashore. The face was not disfigured ; 
the clothing was only torn a little, and tangled 
closely round her ; but the life was gone. 

It was Philip who first saw her ; and he stood 
beside her for a moment motionless, stunned 
into an aspect of tranquillity. This, then, was 
the end. All his ready sympathy, his wooing 
tenderness, his winning compliances, his self- 
indulgent softness, his perilous amiability, his 
reluctance to give pain or to see sorrow, — all 
had ended in this. For once, he must force 
even his accommodating and evasive nature 
to meet the plain, blank truth. Now all his 
characteristics appeared changed by the en- 
counter ; it was Harry who was ready, thought- 
ful, attentive, — while Philip, who usually had 
all these traits, was paralyzed among his dreams. 
Could he have fancied such a scene beforehand. 
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he would have vowed that no hand but his 
should touch the breathless form of Emflia. 
As it was, he instinctively made way for the 
quick gathering of the others, as if almost any 
one else had a better right to be there. 

The storm had blown itself out by sunrise ; 
the wind had shifted, beating down the waves ; 
it seemed as if everything in nature were ex- 
hausted. The very tide had ebbed away. The 
lightship rested between the rocks, helpless, 
stfll at the mercy of the returning waves, and 
yet still upright and with that stately look of 
unconscious pleading which all shipwrecked 
vessels wear. It is wonderfully like the look 
I have seen in the face of some dead soldier, on 
whom war has done its worst. Every line of 
a ship is so built for motion, every part, while 
afloat, seems so full of life and so answering to 
the human life it bears, that this paralysis of 
shipwreck touches the imagination as if the 
motionless thing had once been animated by a 
soul. 

And not far from the vessel, in a chamber 
of the seaside farmhouse, lay the tenderer and 
fairer wreck of Emilia. Her storms and her 
passions were ended The censure of the 
world, the anguish of friends, the clinging arms 
of love, were nothing now to her. Again the 
soft shelter of unconsciousness had clasped 
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her in ; but this time the trance was longer 
and the faintness was unto death. 

From the moment of her drifting ashore, it 
was the young boatman who had assumed the 
right to care for her and to direct everything. 
Philip seemed stunned; Harry was his usual 
clear-headed and eflBicient self ; but to his hon- 
est eyes much revealed itself in a little while ; 
and when Hope arrived in the early morning, 
he said to her, " This boatman, who once saved 
your life, is Emilia's Swiss lover, Antoine 
Marval." 

"More than lover," said the young Swiss, 
overhearing. " She was my wife before God, 
when you took her from me. In my country, 
a betrothal is as sacred as a marriage. Then 
came that man, he filled her heart with illu- 
sions, and took her away in my absence. 
When my brother was here in the corvette, 
he found her for me. Then I came for her ; 
I saved her sister ; then I saw the name on the 
card and would not give my own. I became 
her servant. She saw me in the yacht, only 
once; she knew me; she was afraid. Then 
she said, ' Perhaps I still love you, — a little ; 
I do not know ; I am in despair ; take me from 
this home I hate.' We sailed that day in the 
small boat for Narragansett, — I know not 
where. She hardly looked up or spoke; but 
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for me, I cared for nothing since she was with 
me. When the storm came, she was fright- 
ened, and said, * It is a retribution.' I said, 
*You shall never go back.' She never did. 
Here she is. You cannot take her from me." 

Once on board the lightship, she had been 
assigned the captain's stateroom, while An- 
toine watched at the door. She seemed to 
shrink from him whenever he went to speak 
to her, he owned, but she answered kindly and 
gently, begging to be left alone. When at 
last the vessel parted her moorings, he per- 
suaded Emilia to come on deck and be lashed 
to the mast, where she sat without complaint. 

Who can fathom the thoughts of that be- 
wildered child, as she sat amid the spray and 
the howling of the blast, while the doomed 
vessel drifted on with her to the shore ? Did 
all the error and sorrow of her life pass dis- 
tinctly before her.? Or did the roar of the 
surf lull her into quiet, like the unconscious 
kindness of wild creatures that toss and bewil- 
der their prey into unconsciousness ere they 
harm it ? None can tell. Death answers no 
questions ; it only makes them needless. 

The morning brought to the scene John 
Lambert, just arrived by land from New York. 
The passion of John Lambert for his wife 
was of that kind which ennobles while it lasts, 
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but which rarely outlasts marriage. A man of 
such uncongenial mould will love an enchanting 
woman with a mad, absorbing passion, where 
self-sacrifice is so mingled with selfishness that 
the two emotions seem one ; he will hungrily 
yearn to possess her, to call her by his own 
name, to hold her in his arms, to kill any one 
else who claims her. But when she is once his 
wife, and his arms hold a body without a soul, 
— no soul at least for him, — then her image 
is almost inevitably profaned, and the passion 
which began too high for earth ends far too low 
for heaven. Let now death change that form 
to marble, and instantly it resumes its virgin 
holiness; though the presence of life did not 
sanctify, its departure does. It is only the true 
lover to whom the breathing form is as sacred 
as the breathless. 

That ideality of nature which love had de- 
veloped in this man, and which had already 
drooped a little during his brief period of mar- 
riage, was bom again by the side of death. 
While Philip wandered off silent and lonely 
with his grief, John Lambert knelt by the 
beautiful remains, talking inarticulately, his 
eyes streaming with unchecked tears. Again 
was Emilia, in her marble paleness, the calm 
centre of a tragedy she herself had caused. 
The wild, ungovemed child was the image of 
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peace ; it was the stolid and prosperous man 
who was in the storm. It was not till Hope 
came that there was any change. Then his 
prostrate nature sought hers, as the needle 
leaps to the iron ; the first touch of her hand, 
the sight of her kiss upon Emilia's forehead, 
made him strong. It was the thorough sub- 
jection of a worldly man to the higher or- 
ganization of a noble woman, and thenceforth 
it never varied. In later years, after he had 
foolishly sought, as men will, to win her to 
a nearer tie, there was no moment when she 
had not full control over his time, his energies, 
and his wealth. 

After it was all ended, Hope told him every- 
thing that had happened ; but in that wild 
moment of his despair she told him nothing. 
Only she and Harry knew the story of the 
young Swiss ; and now that Emilia was gone, 
her early lover had no wish to speak of her to 
any but these two, or to linger long where she 
had been doubly lost to him, by marriage and 
by death. The world, with all its prying curi- 
osity, usually misses the key to the very inci- 
dents about which it asks most questions ; and 
of the many who gossiped or mourned concern- 
ing Emilia, none knew the tragic complication 
which her death alone could have solved. The 
breaking of Hope's engagement to Philip was 
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attributed to every cause but the true one. 
And when the storm of the great Rebellion 
broke over the land, its vast calamity absorbed 
all minor griefs. 



XXIII 

REQUIESCAT 

Thank God ! it is not within the power of 
one man's errors to blight the promise of a life 
like that of Hope. It is but a feeble destiny 
that is wrecked by passion, when it should be 
ennobled. Aunt Jane and Kate watched Hope 
closely during her years of probation, for al- 
though she fancied herself to be keeping her 
own counsel, yet her career lay in broad light 
for them. She was like yonder sailboat, which 
floats conspicuous by night amid the path of 
moonbeams, and which yet seems to its own 
voyagers to be remote and unseen upon a 
waste of waves. 

Why should I linger over the details of her 
life, after the width of ocean lay between her 
and Malbone, and a manhood of self-denying 
usefulness had begun to show that even he 
could learn something by life's retributions > 
We know what she was, and it is of secondary 
importance where she went or what she did. 
Kindle the light of the lighthouse, and it has 
nothing to do, except to shine. There is for it 
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no wrong directioa There is no need to ask 
" How ? Over which especial track of distant 
water must my light go forth, to find the 
wandering vessel to be guided in ? " It simply 
shines. Somewhere there is a ship that needs 
it, or if not, the light does its duty. So did 
Hope. 

We must leave her here. Yet I cannot bear 
to think of her as passing through earthly life 
without tasting its deepest bliss, without the 
last pure ecstasy of human love, without the 
kisses of her own children on her lips, their 
waxen fingers on her bosom. 

And yet again, is this life so long.? May 
it not be better to ws^it until its little day is 
done, and the summer night of old age has 
yielded to a new morning, before attaining that 
acme of joy.? Are there enough successive 
grades of bliss for all eternity, if so much be 
consummated here ? Must all novels end with 
an earthly marriage, and nothing be left for 
heaven ? 

Perhaps, for such as Hope, this life is given 
to show what happiness might be, and they 
await some other sphere for its fulfilment. The 
greater part of the human race live out their 
mortal years without attaining more than a 
far-off glimpse of the very highest joy. Were 
this life all, its very happiness were sadness. 
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If, as I doubt not, there be another sphere, 
then that which is unfulfilled in this must 
yet find completion, nothing omitted, nothing 
denied. And though a thousand oracles should 
pronounce this thought an idle dream, neither 
Hope nor I would believe them. 

It was a radiant February morning when I 
walked across the low hills to the scene of the 
wreck. Leaving the road before reaching the 
Fort, I struck across the wild moss-country, 
full of boulders and footpaths and stunted 
cedars and sullen ponds. I crossed the height 
of land, where the ruined lookout stands like 
the remains of a Dmidical temple, and then 
went down toward the ocean. Banks and ridges 
of snow lay here and there among the fields, 
and the white lines of distant capes seemed 
but drifts running seaward. The ocean was 
gloriously alive, — the blackest blue, with white 
caps on every wave ; the shore was all snowy, 
and the gulls were flying back and forth in 
crowds ; you could not tell whether they were 
the white waves coming ashore, or bits of snow 
going to sea. A single fragment of ship-timber, 
black with time and weeds, and crusty with 
barnacles, heaved to and fro in the edge of the 
surf, and two fishermen's children, a boy and 
girl, tilted upon it as it moved, clung with the 
semblance of terror to each other, and played 
at shipwreck. 
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The rocks were dark with moisture, steam- 
ing in the sun. Great sheets of ice, white 
masks of departing winter, clung to every pro- 
jecting clifiF, or slid with crash and shiver into 
the surge. Icicles dropped their slow and re- 
verberating tears upon the rock where Emilia 
once lay breathless ; and it seemed as if their 
cold, chaste drops were sent to cleanse from 
her memory each scarlet stain, and leave it 
virginal and pure. 
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iEsohyliis, Agamemnon, 391. 
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He who forsakes the railways and goes 
wandering through the hill-country of New 
England must adopt one rule as invariable. 
When he comes to a fork in the road, and is 
told that both ways lead to the desired point, 
he must simply ask which road is the better ; 
and, on its being pointed out, must at once 
take the other. The explanation is easy. The 
passers-by will always recommend the new road, 
which keeps to the valley and avoids the hills ; 
but the old road, now deserted by the general 
public, ascends the steeper gprades, and thus 
offers the more desirable views. 

Turning to the old road, you soon feel that 
both houses and men are, in a manner, stranded. 
They see very little of the world, and are imder 
no stimulus to keep themselves in repair. You 
are wholly beyond the dreary sway of French 
roofs; and the C2uicatures of good Queen 
Anne's day are far from you. If any farm- 
house on the hill-road was really built within 
the reign of that much-abused potentate, it is 
probably a solid, square mansion of brick, 
three stories high, blackened with time, and 
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frowning rather gloomily from some hilltop, — 
as essentially a part of the past as an Irish 
round tower or a Scotch border fortress. A 
branching elm-tree or two may droop above it. 
It is partly screened from the road by a lilac 
hedge, and by what seems an unnecessarily 
large wood-pile. A low stone wall surrounds 
the ample bams and sheds, made of unpainted 
wood, and now gray with age ; and near these 
is a neglected garden, where phlox and pinks 
and tiger-lilies are intersected with irregular 
hedges of tree-box. The house looks upon 
gorgeous sunsets and distant mountain ranges, 
and lakes surroimded by pine and chestnut 
woods. Against a lurid sky, or in a brood- 
ing fog, it is as impressive in the landscape as 
a feudal castle ; and like that, it is almost de- 
serted : human life has slipped away from it 
into the manufacturing village, swarming with 
French Canadians, in the valley below. 

It was in such a house that Francis Ayrault 
had finally taken up his abode, leaving behind 
him the old family homestead in a Rhode Island 
seaside town. A series of domestic cares and 
watchings had almost broken him down : nothing 
debilitates a man of strong nature like the too 
prolonged and exclusive exercise of the habit 
of sympathy. At last, when the very spot 
where he was bom had been chosen as a site 
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for a new railway station^ there seemed nothing 
more to retain him. He needed utter rest and 
change; and there was no one left on earth 
whom he profoundly loved, except a little sun- 
beam of a sister, the child of his father's second 
marriage. This little five-yearrold girl, of whom 
he was sole guardian, had been christened by 
the quaint name of Hart, after an ancestor. 
Hart Ayrault, whose moss-covered tombstone 
the child had often explored with her little 
fingers, to trace the vanishing letters of her 
own name. 

The two had arrived one morning from the 
nearest railway station to take possession of 
the old brick farmhouse. Ajrrault had spent 
the day in unpacking and in consultations with 
Cyrus Gerry, — the farmer from whom he had 
bought the place, and who was still to conduct 
all outdoor operations. The child, for her 
part, had compelled her old nurse to follow her 
through every comer of the buildings. They 
were at last seated at an early supper, during 
which little Hart was too much absorbed in the 
novelty of wild red raspberries to notice, even 
in the nwst casual way, her brother's worn and 
exhausted look. 

" Brother Frank," she incidentally remarked, 
as she began upon her second saucerf ul of ber- 
ries, " I love you 1 " 
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"Thank you, darling," was his mechanical 
reply to the customary ebullition. She was 
silent for a time, absorbed in her pleasing pur- 
suit, and then continued more specifically, 
" Brother Frank, you are the kindest person in 
the whole world! . I am so glad we came here ! 
May we stay here all winter ? It must be lovely 
in the winter ; and in the bam there is a little 
sled with only one runner gone. Brother 
Frank, I love you so much, I don't know what 
I shall do ! I love you a thousand pounds, and 
fifteen, and eleven and a half, and more than 
tongue can tell besides ! And there are three 
gray kittens, — only one of them is almost all 
white, — and Susan says I may bring them for 
you to see in the morning." 

Half an hour later, the brilliant eyes were 
closed in slumber; the vigorous limbs lay in 
perfect repose ; and the child slept that night 
in the little room inside her brother's, on the 
same bed that she had occupied ever since she 
had been left motherless. But her brother lay 
awake, absorbed in a project too fantastic to be 
talked about, yet which had really done more 
than anything else to bring him to that lonely 
house. 

There has belonged to Rhode Islanders, ever 
since the days of Roger Williams, a certain 
taste for the ideal side of existence. It is the 
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only State in the American Union where chief 
justices habitually write poetry, and prosperous 
manufacturers print essays on the Freedom of 
the Will. Perhaps, moreover, Francis Ayrault 
held something of these tendencies from a 
Huguenot ancestry, crossed with a strain of 
Quaker blood. At any rate it was there, and 
asserted itself at this crisis of his life. Being 
in a manner detached from almost all ties, he 
resolved to use his opportimity in a direction 
yet almost unexplored by man. His earthly 
joys being prostrate, he had resolved to make 
a mighty effort at self-concentration, and to 
render himself what no human being had ever 
yet been, — the ruler of his own dreams. 

Coming from a race of day-dreamers, Ayrault 
had inhgited an unusual faculty of dreaming 
also by night ; and, like all persons having an 
especial gift, he perhaps overestimated its im- 
portance. He easily convinced himself that no 
exertion of the intellect during wakeful hours 
can for an instant be compared with that we 
employ in dreams. The finest brain-structures 
of Shakespeare or Dante, he reasoned, are yet 
but such stuff as dreams are made of ; and the 
stupidest rustic, the most untrained mind, will 
sometimes have, could they be but written out, 
visions that surpass those of these masters. 
From the dojg^ that hunts in dreams, up to Cole- 
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ridge dreaming " Kubla Khan " and interrupted 
by the man on business from Porlock, every 
sentient, or even half-sentient, being reaches 
its height of imaginative action in dreams. In 
these alone, Ayrault reasoned, do we grasp* 
something beyond ourselves : every other func- 
tion is self -limited, but who can set a limit to 
his visions ? Of all forms of the Inner Light, 
they afford the very inmost ; in these is fulfilled 
the early maxim of Friends, — that a man 
never rises so high as when he knows not where 
he is going. On awaking, indeed, we cannot 
even tell where we have just been. Probably 
the very utmost wealth of our remembered 
dreams is but a shred and fragment of those 
whose memory we cannot grasp. 

But Ayrault had been vexed, like all others, 
by the utter incongruity of successive dreams. 
This sublime navigation still waited, like that 
of balloon voyages, for a rudder. Dreams, he 
reasoned, plainly try to connect themselves. 
We all have the frequent experience of half- 
recognizing new situations or even whole trains 
of ideas. We have seen this view before; 
reached this point; struck in some way the 
exquisite chord of memory. When half-aroused, 
or sometimes even long after clear conscious- 
ness, we seem to draw a half-drowned image of 
association from the deep waters of the mind ; 
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then another, then another, untU dreaming 
seems inseparably entangled with waking. 
Again, over nightly dreams we have at least a 
certain amount of negative control, sufficient to 
bring them to an end. Ayrault had long since 
discovered and proved to himself the fact, in- 
sisted upon by Currie and by Macnish, that a 
nightmare can be banished by compelling one's 
self to remember that it is unreal. Again and 
again, during sleep, had he cast himself from 
towers, dropped from balloons, fallen into the 
sea, — and all unscathed. This way of ending 
an unpleasant dream was but a negative power 
indeed ; but it was a substantial one : it implied 
the existence of some completer authority. If 
we can stop motion, we can surely originate it. 
He had already searched the books, therefore, 
for recorded instances of more positive control 
There was opium of course ; but he was one 
of those on whom opium has little exciting 
influence, and so far as it had any, it only made 
his visions more incoherent. Haschish was in 
this respect still worse. It was not to be 
thought of, that one should resort, for the sake 
of dreams, to raw meat, like Dryden and Fuseli ; 
or to other indigestible food, like Mrs. Rad- 
clifife. The experiments of Giron de Buza- 
reingues promised a little more ; for he actually 
obtained recurrent dreams. He used to sleep 
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with his knees uncovered on cool nights, and 
fancied during his sleep that he was riding in 
a stage-coach, where the lower extremities are 
apt to grow cold. Again, by wearing a night- 
cap over the front part of his head only, he 
seemed, when asleep, to be uncovering before a 
religious procession, and feeling chilly in the 
nape of the neck; this same result being ob- 
tained on several different occasions. It was 
recorded of some one else, that, by letting 
his feet hang over the bedside, he repeatedly 
imagined himself tottering on the brink of a 
precipice. Even these crude and superficial 
experiments had a value, Ayrault thought. If 
coarse physical processes could aflfect the 
mind's action, could not the will by some more 
powerful levers control the silent reveries of 
the night ? 

He derived some encouragement, too, from 
such instances as that recorded of Alderman 
Clay of Newark, England, during the siege of 
that town by Cromwell. He dreamed on three 
successive nights that his house had taken fire. . 
Because of this supposed warning, he removed 
his family from the dwelling ; and, when it was 
afterwards really burned by Cromwell's troops, 
left a bequest of a hundred pounds to supply 
penny loaves to the town poor, in acknowledg- 
ment of his marvellous escape. It is true that 
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the three dreams were apparently mere repeti- 
tions of one another, and in no way continuous ; 
it is true that they were not the result of any 
conscious will. So much the better : they were 
produced by the continuous working of some 
powerful mental influence ; and this again was 
the result of external conditions. The experi- 
ment could not be reproduced. One could not 
be always dreaming under pressure of a can- 
nonade by Cromwell, any more than Charles 
Lamb's Chinese people could be always burn- 
ing down their houses in order to taste the 
flavor of roast pig. But the point was, that if 
dreams could be made to recur by accidental 
circumstances, the same thing might perhaps 
be effected by conscious thought. 

Now that he was in a position for free experi- 
ment, he hoped to accomplish something more 
substantial than any casual or vague results; 
and he therefore so arranged his methods as 
to avoid interruption. Instead of exciting him- 
self by day, he adopted a course of strict mod- 
eration ; took his food regularly with the little 
girl, amused by her prattle ; began systematic 
exercise on horseback and on foot ; avoided 
society and the newspapers ; and went to bed 
at an early hour, locking himself into a wing of 
the large farmhouse, the little Hart sleeping in 
a room within his. Once retired, he did not 
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permit himself to be called on any pretext. 
Hart always slept profoundly; and with her 
first call of waking in the morning, he rang the 
bell for old Susan, who took the child away. 
It would have left him more free, of course, to 
intrust her altogether to the nurse's charge, 
but to this he could not bring himself. She 
was his one sacred trust, and not even his 
beloved projects could wholly displace her. 

The thought had occurred to him, long since, 
at what point to apply his efforts for the con- 
trol of his dreams. He had been quite fasci- 
nated, some time before, by a large photog^ph 
in a shop window, of the well-known fortress 
known as Mont Saint Michel, in Normandy. 
Its steepness, its airy height, its winding and 
returning stairways, its overhanging towers and 
machicolations, had struck him as appealing 
powerfully to that sense of the vertical which 
is, for some reason or other, so peculiarly strong 
in dreams. We are rarely haunted by visions 
of plains ; often of mountains. The sensation 
of uplifting or downlooking is one of our com- 
monest nightly experiences. It seemed to 
Ayrault that by going to sleep with the vivid 
mental image in his brain of a sharp and superb 
altitude like that of Mont Saint Michel, he could 
avail himself of this magic, whatever it was, 
that lay in the vertical line. Casting himself 
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off into the vast sphere of dreams, with the 
thread of his fancy attached to this fine image, 
he might risk what would next come to him ; as 
a spider anchors his web and then floats away 
on it. In the silence of the first night at the 
farmhouse, — a stillness broken only by the 
answering cadence of two whip-poor-wills in 
the neighboring pine-wood, — Ayrault pondered 
long over the beautiful details of the photo- 
graph, and then went to sleep. 

That night he was held, with the greatest 
vividness and mastery, in the grasp of a dream 
such as he had never before experienced. He 
found himself on the side of a green hill, so 
precipitous that he could only keep his position 
by lying at full length, clinging to the short, 
soft grass, and imbedding his feet in the turf. 
There were clouds about him : he could see but 
a short distance in any direction, nor was any 
sign of a human being within sight He was 
absolutely alone upon the dizzy slope, where he 
hardly dared to look up or down, and where it 
took all his concentration of effort to keep a 
position at all. Yet there was a kind of friend- 
liness in the warm earth ; a comfort and fra- 
grance in the crushed herbage. The vision 
seemed to continue indefinitely ; but at last he 
waked and it was clear day. He rose with a 
bewildered feeling, and went to little Hart's 
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room. The chfld lay asleep, her round face 
tangled in her brown curls, and one plump, 
tanned arm stretched over her eyes. She 
waked at his step, and broke out into her cus- 
tomary sweet asseveration, "Brother Frank, I 
love you ! " 

Dismissing the child, he pondered on his first 
experiment. It had succeeded, surely, in so 
far as he had given something like a direction 
to his nightly thought. He could not doubt 
that it was the picture of Mont Saint Michel 
which had transported him to the steep hillside. 
That day he spent in the most restless anxiety 
to see if the dream would come again. Writing 
down all that he could remember of the pre- 
vious night's vision, he studied again the pho- 
tograph that had so touched his fancy, and 
then he closed his eyes. Again he found him- 
self — at some time between night and morn- 
ing — on the high hillside, with the clouds 
around him. But this time the vapors lifted, 
and he could see that the hill stretched for an 
immeasurable distance on each side, always at 
the same steep slope. Ever3rwhere it was cov- 
ered with human beings, — men, women, and 
children, — all trying to pursue various sem- 
blances of occupation ; but all clinging to the 
short grass. Sometimes he thought — but this 
was not positive — that he saw one of them 
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lose his hold and glide downwards. For this 
he cared strangely little ; but he waked fever- 
ish, excited, trembling. At last his effort had 
succeeded : he had, by an effort of will, formed 
a connection between two dreams. 

He came down to breakfast exhilarated and 
eager. What triumph of mind, what ranges of 
imagination equalled those now opening before 
him ! As an outlet for his delight, he gave up 
the day to little Hart, always ready to monopo- 
lize. With her he visited the cows in the barn, 
the heifers in the pasture ; heard their names, 
their traits, and — with much vagueness of 
. arithmetic — their ages. She explained to him 
that Brindle was cross, and Mabel roguish ; and 
that she had put her arm around little Pet's 
neck. Animals are to children something al- 
most as near as human beings, because they 
have those attributes of humanity which chil- 
dren chiefly prize, — instinct and affection. 
Then Hart had the horses to exhibit, the pigs, 
a few sheep, and a whole poultry-yard of chick- 
ens. She was already initiated into the art and 
mystery of looking for hen's eggs, and indeed 
already trotted about after Cyrus Gerry, a little 
acolyte at the altar of farming. " She likes to 
play at it," said Cyrus, " sanje as my boys do : 
but just call it work, and — there! I don't 
blame 'em. The fact is," he added apologeti- 
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cally, " neither me nor my boys like to be kep' 
always at the same dull roundelay o' choppin' 
wood and doin' chores." 

It was quite true that Cyrus Gerry and his 
boys, like many a New England farm house- 
hold, had certain tastes and aptitudes that 
sadly interfered with their outdoor work. One 
son played the organ in the neighboring city, 
another was teaching himself the violin, and 
the third filled the bam with half-finished mod- 
els of machinery. Cyrus himself read over and 
over again, in the winter evenings, his one 
favorite book, — a translation of Lamartine's 
" History of the Girondists," — pronounced 
habitually Guyrondists; and he found in its 
pages a pithy illustration for every event that 
could befall his chosen hero, Humanity. Most 
of his warnings were taken from the career of 
Robespierre, and his high and heroic examples 
from Vergniaud; while these characters lost 
nothing in vigor by being habitually quoted as 
"Robyspierry," and " Virginnyord." 

In the service of his little sister, Ayrault 
explored that day many an old bam and shed ; 
while she took thrilling leaps from the haymow 
or sat with the three gray kittens in her lap. 
Together they decked the parlors, with gay 
masses of mountain laurel, or with the first- 
found red lilies, or with white water-lilies, from 
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the pond. To the chfld, life was full of mci- 
dent on that lonely farm. One day it was a 
young woodchuck caught in a trap, and de- 
stined to be petted; another day, the fearful 
assassination of a whole brood of young 
chickens by a culprit owl ; the next, a startling 
downfall *of a whole nest of swallows in the 
chimney. On this particular day she chattered 
steadily, and A}rrault enjoyed it. But that 
night he lost utterly the new-found control of 
his dream, and waked in irritation with himself 
and the world 

He spent the next day alone. It cost Hart 
a few tears to lose her new-found playmate, 
but a tame pigeon consoled her. That night 
Ayrault pondered long over his memoranda of 
previous dreaming, and over the photogjraph 
with which he had beg^n the spell, and was 
rewarded by a renewal of his visions ; but this 
time wavering and uncertain. Sometimes he 
was again on the bare hillside, clutching at the 
soft g^ass ; then the scene shifted to some 
castle, whose high battlements he was climbing ; 
then he found himself among the Alps, tread- 
ing some narrow path between rock and gla- 
cier, with the tinkling herd of young goats 
crowding round him for comradeship and im- 
peding his progress ; again, he was following 
the steep course of some dried brook among 
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the Scottish Highlands, or pausing to count 
the deserted hearthstones of a vanished people. 
Always at short intervals he reverted to the 
grassy hill; it seemed the foundation of his 
visions, the rest were like dreams within 
dreims. At last a heavier sleep came on, 
featureless and purposeless, tiU he Waked un- 
refreshed. 

On the following night he grasped his dream 
once more. Again he found himself on the 
precipitous slope, this time looking ofif through 
clear air upon that line of detached mountain 
peaks, Wachusett, Mbnadnock, Moosilauke, 
which make the southern outposts of New 
England hills. In the valley lay pellucid lakes, 
set in summer beauty, — while he clung to his 
perilous hold. Presently there came a change ; 
the mountain sank away softly beneath him, 
and the grassy slope remained a plain. The 
men and women, his former companions, had 
risen from their reclining postures and were 
variously busy ; some of them even looked at 
him, but there was nothing said. Great spaces 
of time appeared to pass : suns rose and set. 
Sometimes one of the crowd would throw down 
his implements of labor, turn his face to the 
westward, walk swiftly away, and disappear. 
Yet some one else would take his place, so 
that the throng never perceptibly diminished 
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Ayrault began to feel rather unimportant in all 
this gathering, and the sensation was not agfree- 
able. 

On the succeeding night the hillside van- 
ished, never to recur; but the vast plain re- 
mained, and the people. Over the wide land- 
scape the sunbeams shed passing smiles of 
light, now here, now there. Where these shone 
for a moment, faces looked joyous, and Ay- 
rault found, with surprise, ^ that he could con- 
trol the distribution of light and shade. This 
pleased him ; it lifted him into conscious impor- 
tance. There was, however, a singular want 
of all human relation in the tie between himself 
and all these people. He felt as if he had 
called them into being, which indeed he had ; 
and could annihilate them at pleasure, which 
perhaps could not be so easily done. Mean- 
while, there was a certain hardness in his state 
of mind toward them; indeed, why should a 
dreamer feel patience or charity or mercy to- 
ward those who exist but in his mind ? Ayrault 
at any rate felt none ; the sole thing which dis- 
turbed him was that they sometimes grew a 
little dim, as if they might vanish and leave him 
unaccompanied. When thi& happened, he drew 
with conscious volition a gleam of light over 
them, and thereby refreshed their life. They 
enhanced his weight in the universe : he would 
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no more have parted with them than a High- 
land chief with his clansmen. 

For several nights after this he did not 
dream. Little Hart became ill and his mind 
was preoccupied. He had to send for physi- 
cians, to give medicine, to be up with the child 
at night. The interruption vexed him ; and he 
was also pained to find that there seemed to be 
a slight barrier between himself and her. Yet 
he was rigorously faithful to his duties as 
nurse; he even liked to hold her hand, to 
soothe her pain, to watch her sweet, patient 
face. Like Coleridge in misanthropic mood, 
he saw, not felt, how beautiful she was. Then, 
with the rapidity of childish convalescence, she 
grew well again ; and he found with joy that he 
could resume the thread of his dream-life. 

Again he was on his boundless plain, with 
his circle of silent allies around him. Sud- 
denly they all vanished, and there rose before 
him, as if built out of the atmosphere, a vast 
building, which he entered. It included all 
structures in one, — legislative halls where 
men were assembled by hundreds, waiting for 
him; libraries, where all the books belonged 
to him, and whole alcoves were filled with his 
own publications; galleries of art, where he 
had painted many of the pictures, and selected 
the rest. Doors and corridors led to private 
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apartments ; lines of obsequious servants stood 
for him to pass. There seemed no other pro- 
prietor, no guests ; all was for him ; all flattered 
his individual greatness. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that he was painfully alone. Then he 
began to pass eagerly from hall to hall, seeking 
an equal companion, but in vain. Wherever he 
went, there was a trace of some one just van- 
ished, — a book laid down, a curtain still wav- 
ing. Once he fairly came, he thought, upon 
the object of his pursuit ; all retreat was cut 
oflF, and he found himself face to face with a 
mirror that reflected back to him only his own 
features. They had never looked to him less 
attractive. 

Ayrault's control of his visions became plainly 
more complete with practice, at least as to their 
early stages. He could lie down to sleep with 
almost a perfect certamty that he should begin 
where he left ofif. Beyond this, alas ! he was 
powerless. Night after night he was in the 
same palace, but always differently occupied, 
and always pursuing, with unabated energy, 
some new vocation. Sometimes the books were 
at his command, and he grappled with whole 
alcoves ; sometimes he ruled a listening senate 
in the halls of legislation ; but the peculiarity 
was that there were always menials and sub- 
ordinates about him, never an equal. One 
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night, in looking over these obsequious crowds, 
he made a startlmg discovery. They either 
had originally, or were acquiring, a strange re- 
semblance to one another, and to some person 
whom he had somewhere seen. All the next 
day, in his waking hours, this thought haunted 
him. The next night it flashed upon him that 
the person whom they all so closely resembled, 
with a likeness that now amounted to absolute 
identity, was himself. 

From the moment of this discovery, these 
figures multiplied; they assumed a mocking, 
taunting, defiant aspect. The thought was al- 
most more than he could bear, that there was 
around him a whole world of innumerable and 
uncontrollable beings, every one of whom was 
Francis Ayrault. As if this were not sufficient, 
they all began visibly to duplicate themselves 
before his eyes. The confusion was terrific. 
Figures divided themselves into twins, laugh- 
ing at each other, jeering, running races, mea- 
suring heights, actually playing leap-frog with 
one another. Worst of all, each one of these 
had as much apparent claim to his personality 
as he himself possessed. He could no more 
retain his individual hold upon his conscious- 
ness than the infusorial animalcule in a drop 
of water can know to which of its subdivided 
parts the original individuality attaches. It 
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became insufiferable, and by a mighty eflfort he 
waked. 

The next day, after breakfast, old Susan 
sought an interview with Ayrault, and taxed 
him roundly with neglect of little Hart's condi- 
tion. Since her former illness she never had 
been quite the same ; she was growing pale and 
thm. As her brother no longer played with 
her, she only moped about with her kitten, and 
talked to herself. It touched Ayrault's heart. 
He took pains to be with the child that day, 
carried her for a long drive, and went to see 
her guinea-hen's eggs. That night he kept her 
up later than usual, instead of hurr3dng her oflF 
as had become his wont ; he really found him- 
self shrinking from the dream-world he had 
with such eflfort created. The most timid and 
shy person can hardly hesitate more about ven- 
turing among a crowd of strangers than Francis 
Ayrault recoiled, that evening, from the thought 
of this mob of intrusive persons, every one of 
whom reflected his own image. Gladly would 
he have undone the past, and swept them all 
away forever. But the shrinking was all on 
one side : the moment he sank to sleep, they 
all crowded upon him, laughing, frolicking, 
claiming detestable intimacy. No one among 
strangers ever longed for a friendly face, as he, 
among these intolerable duplicates, longed for 
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the sight of a stranger. It was worse yet when 
the images grew smaller and smaller, until they 
had shrunk to a pin's length. He found himself 
trying with all his strength of will to keep them 
at their ampler size, with only the effect that 
they presently became no larger than the heads 
of pins. Yet his own individuality was still so 
distributed among them that it could not be 
distinguished from them; but he found him- 
self merged in this crowd of little creatures an 
eighth of an inch long. 

As the days went on, old Susan kept repeat- 
ing her warnings about Hart, and finally pro- 
posed to take her into her own room. " She 
does not get sound sleep, sir; she complains 
of her dreams." "Of what dreams?" said 
Ayrault. " Oh, about you, sir," was the reply, 
"she sees you very often, and a great many 
people who look just like you." Ayrault sank 
back in his chair terrified. Was it not enough 
that his own life was hopelessly haunted by a 
turbulent kingdom of his own creating.? but 
must the malign influence extend also to this 
innocent child.? He watched Hart the next 
morning at breakfast — she looked pale and 
had circles under her eyes, and glanced at him 
timidly ; her eager endearments were all gone.^ 
A terrible temptation crossed Ayrault*s mind 
for a moment, to employ this unspoiled nature 
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in the perilous path of experiments on which 
he had entered. It vanished from him as soon 
as it had presented itself. He would tread his 
course alone, and send the child away, rather 
than risk any transmitted peril for her young 
life. It may be that her dreams had only an 
accidental resemblance to his ; at any rate she 
was sent away on a visit, and they were soon 
forgotten. 

After the child had gone, a feeling of deep 
sadness fell on Ayrault. By night he was 
tangled in the meshes of a dream Jife that had 
become a nightmare; by day there was now 
nothing to arouse him. The child's insatiable 
affection, her ardent ebullitions, were absent. 
Cyrus Gerry's watchful and speculative mind 
grew suspicious and critical. 

"I shouldn't wonder," he said to his wife, 
"if there was gettin* to be altogether too much 
dreamin'. There was Robyspierry, he was 
what you might call a dreamer. But that Vir- 
ginnyord he was much nigher my idee of an 
American citizen." 

" Got somethin' on his mind, think likely } " 
said the slow and placid Mrs. Gerry, who seldom 
had much upon hers. 

"Dunno as I know," responded Cyrus. 
" But there, what if he has i As I look at it, 
himianity, a-ploddin' over this planet, meets 
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with consid'able many left-handed things. And 
the best way I know of is to summons up cour- 
age and put right through 'em." 

Cyrus's conceptions of humanity mighty how- 
ever, rise to such touches of Wandering-Jew 
comprehensiveness as this, and yet not reach 
Ayrault, who went his way lonelier than ever. 

Having long since fallen out of the way of 
action, or at best grown satisfied to imagine 
enterprises and leave others to execute them, 
he now, more than ever, drifted on from day to 
day. There had been a strike at the neigh- 
boring manufacturing village, and there was to 
be a public meeting, at which he was besought, 
as a person not identified with either party, to 
be present, and throw his influence for peace. 
It touched him, and he meant to attend. He 
even thought of a few things, which, if said, 
might do good; then forgot the day of the 
meeting, and rode ten miles in another direc- 
tion. Again, when at the little post-office one 
day, he was asked by the postmaster to trans- 
late several letters in the French language, 
addressed to that official, and coming from an 
unknown village in Canada. They proved to 
contain anxious inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of a pretty young French girl, whom Ayrault 
had occasionally met driving about in what 
seemed doubtful company. His sympathy was 
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thoroughly aroused by the anxiety of the poor 
parents, from whom the letters came. He 
answered them himself, promising to interfere 
in behalf of the girl ; delayed, day by day, to 
fulfil the promise; and when he at last looked 
for her she was not to be found. Yet, while 
his power of efficient action waned, his dream- 
power increased. His little people were busier 
about him than ever, though he controlled them 
less and less. He was Gulliver bound and fet- 
tered by Lilliputians. 

But a more stirring appeal was on its way to 
him. The storm of the civil war began to roll 
among the hills; regiments were recruited, 
camps were formed. The excitement reached 
the benumbed energies of Ayrault. Never, 
indeed, had he felt such a thrill The old 
Huguenot pulse beat strongly within him. For 
days, and even nights, these thoughts possessed 
his min4, and his dreams utterly vanished. 
Then there was a lull in the excitement; 
recruiting stopped, and his nightly habit of con- 
fusing visions set in again with dreary mono- 
tony. Then there was a fresh call for troops. 
An old friend of A3n:ault's came to a neighbor- 
ing village, and held a noon-day meeting in one 
of the chdrches to recruit a company. Ayrault 
listened with absorbed interest to the rousing 
appeal, and, when recruits were called for, was 
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the first to rise. It turned out that the matter 
could not be at once consummated, as the pro- 
per papers were not there. Other young men 
from the neighborhood followed Ayrault's ex- 
ample, and it was arranged that they should all 
go to the city for regular enlistment the next 
day. All that afternoon was spent in prepara- 
tions, and in talking with other eager volun- 
teers, who seemed to look to Ayrault as their 
head. It was imderstood, they told him, that 
he would probably be an officer in the company. 
He felt himself a changed being ; he was as if 
floating in air, and ready to swim off to some 
new planet What had he now to do with that 
pale dreamer who had nourished his absurd 
imaginings until he had barely escaped being 
controlled by them? When they crossed his 
mind it was only to make him thank God for 
his escape. He flung wide the windows of his 
chamber. He hated the very sight of the scene 
where his proud vision had been fulfilled, and 
he had been Monarch of Dreams. No matter : 
he was now free, and the spell was broken. 
Life, action, duty, honor, a redeemed nation, 
lay before him; all entanglements were cut 
away. 

That evening there went a summons through 
the little village that opened the door of every 
house. A young man galloped out from the 
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city, waking the echoes of the hills with his 
somewhat untutored bugle-notes, as he dashed 
along. Riding from house to house of those 
who had pledged themselves, he told the news. 
There had been a great defeat ; reinforcements 
had been siunmoned instantly; and the half- 
organized regiment, undrilled, unarmed, not 
even uniformed, was ordered to proceed that 
night to the front, and replace in the forts 
roimd Washington other levies that were a 
shade less raw. Every man desiring to enlist 
must come instantly ; yet, as before daybreak 
the regiment would pass by special train on the 
railway that led through the village, those in 
that vicinity might join it at the station, and 
have still a few hours at home. They were 
hurried hours for Ayrault, and toward mid- 
night he threw himself on his bed for a mo- 
ment's repose, having left strict orders for his 
awakening. He gave not one thought to his 
world of visions ; had he done so, it would have 
only been to rejoice that he had eluded them 
forever. 

Let a man at any moment attempt his best, 
and his life will still be at least half made 
up of the accumulated results of past action. 
Never had Ayrault seemed so absolutely safe 
from the gathered crowd of his own delusions : 
never had they come upon him with a power 
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SO terrific. Again he was in those stately halls 
which his imagination had so laboriously built 
up : again the mob of imreal beings came 
around him, each more himself than he was. 
Ayrault was beset, encircled, overwhelmed ; he 
was in a manner lost in the crowd of himself. 
If any confused thought of his projected army 
life entered his dream, it utterly subordinated 
itself ; or merely helped to emphasize the vast- 
ness and strengthen the sway of that phantom 
army to which he had given himself, and of 
which he was already the pledged recruit. 

In the midst of this tumultuous dreaming, 
came confused sounds from without. There 
was the rolling of railway wheels, the scream 
of locomotive engines, the beating of drums, 
the cheers of men, the report and glare of 
fireworks. Mingled with all, there came the 
repeated soimd of knocking at his own door, 
which he had locked, from mere force of habit, 
ere he lay down. The sounds seemed only to 
rouse into new tumult the figures of his dream. 
These suddenly began to increase steadily in 
size, even as they had before diminished ; and 
the waxing was more fearful than the waning. 
From being Gulliver among the Lilliputians, 
A)rrault was Gulliver in Brobdingnag. Each 
image of himself, before diminutive, became 
colossal : they blocked his path ; he actually 
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could not find himself, could not tell which was 
he that should arouse himself, in their vast and 
endless self -multiplication. He became vaguely 
conscious, amidst the bewilderment, that the 
shouts in the village were subsiding, the illumi- 
nations growing dark ; and the train with its 
young soldiers was again in motion, throbbing 
and resounding among the hills, and bearing 
the lost opportunity of his life away — away 
— away. 

Note. — A German translation of this story appeared 
in the New York Freie ZeUung of August 18, 1889, 
the translator being Louis Wagele and the title *' Der 
Monrach seiner Traume." It is said to have also ap- 
peared in French, but no particulars are known. 



OLDPORT DAYS 



OLDPORT IN WINTER 

Our August life rushes by, in Oldport, as if 
we were all shot from the mouth of a cannon, 
and were endeavoring to exchange visiting-cards 
on the way. But in September, when the great 
hotels are closed, and the bronze dogs that 
guarded the portals of the Ocean House are 
collected sadly in the music pavilion, nose to 
nose ; when the last four-in-hand has departed, 
and a man may drive a solitary horse on the 
avenue without a pang, — then we know that 
" the season " is over. Winter is yet several 
months away, — months of the most delicious 
autumn weather that the American climate 
holds. But to the human bird of passage all 
that is not summer is winter ; and those who 
seek Oldport most eagerly for two months 
are often those who regard it as uninhabitable 
for the other ten. 

The Persian poet Saadi says that in a certain 
regfion of Armenia, where he travelled, people 
never died the natural death. But once a year 
they met on a certain plain, and occupied them- 
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selves with recreation, in the midst of which in- 
dividuals of every rank and age would suddenly 
stop, make a reverence to the west, and, setting 
out at full speed toward that part of the desert, 
be seen no more. It is quite in this fashion 
that guests disappear from Oldport when the 
season ends. They also are apt to go toward 
the west, but by steamboat. It is pathetic, on 
occasion of each annual bereavement, to ob- 
serve the wonted looks and language of despair 
among those who linger behind ; and it needs 
some fortitude to think of spending the winter 
near such a Wharf of Sighs. 

But we console ourselves. Each season brings 
its own attractions. In summer one may relish 
what is new in Oldport, as the liveries, the in- 
comes, the manners. There is often a delicious 
freshness about these exhibitions ; it is a plea- 
sure to see some opulent citizen in his first kid 
gloves. His new-bom splendor stands in such 
brilliant relief against the confirmed respecta- 
bility of the " Old Stone Mill," the only thing 
on the Atlantic shore which has had time to 
forget its birthday. But in winter the Old Mill 
gfives the tone to the society around it ; we then 
bethink ourselves of the crown upon our Trinity 
Church steeple, and resolve that the courtesies 
of a bygone age shall yet linger here. Is there 
any other place in America where gentlemen 
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Still take off their hats to one another on the 
public promenade? The hat is here what it 
still is in Southern Europe, — the lineal succes- 
sor of the sword as the mark of a gentleman. 
It is noticed that, in going from Oldport to 
New York or Boston, one is liable to be be- 
trayed by an over-flourish of the hat, as is an 
Arkansas man by a display of the bowie-knife. 

Winter also imparts to these spacious estates 
a dignity that is sometimes wanting in summer. 
I like to stroll over them during this epoch of 
desertion, just as once, when I happened to 
hold the keys of a church, it seemed pleasant 
to sit, on a week-day, among its empty pews. 
The silent walls appeared to hold the pure 
essence of the prayers of a generation, while 
the routine and the ennui had vanished all 
away. One may here do the same with fashion 
as there with devotion, extracting its finer fla- 
vors, if such there be, unalloyed by vulgarity 
or sin. In the winter I can fancy these fine 
houses tenanted by a true nobility; all the sons 
are brave, and all the daughters virtuous. 
These balconies have heard the sighs of pas- 
sion without selfishness; those cedarn alleys 
have admitted only vows that were never 
broken. If the occupant of the house be un- 
known, even by name, so much the better. 
And from homes more familiar, what lovely 
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childish faces seem still to gaze from the door- 
ways, — what graceful Absences (to borrow a 
certain poet's phrase) are haunting those win- 
dows! 

There is a sense of winter quiet that makes 
a stranger soon feel at home in Oldport, while 
the prospective stir of next summer precludes 
all feeling of stagnation. Commonly, in quiet 
places, ,one suffers from the knowledge that 
everybody would prefer to be unquiet; but 
nobody has any such longing here. Doubtless 
there are aged persons who deplore the good 
old times when the Oldport mail-bags were 
larger than those arriving at New York. But 
if it were so now, what memories would there 
be to talk about? If you wish for "Syrian 
peace, immortal leisure," — a place where no 
grown person ever walks rapidly along the 
street, and where few care enough for rain to 
open an umbrella or walk faster, — come here. 

My abode is on a broad, sunny street, with a 
few great elms overhead, and with large old 
houses and grass-banks opposite. There is so 
little snow that the outlook in the depth of 
winter is often merely that of a paler and leaf- 
less summer, and a soft, spring-like sky al- 
most always spreads above. Past the window 
streams an endless simny panorama (for the 
house fronts the chief thoroughfare between 
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country and town), — relics of summer equi- 
pages in faded grandeur ; great, fragrant hay- 
carts; vast moving moimds of golden straw; 
loads of crimson onions; heaps of pale green 
cabbages; piles of gray tree-prunings, looking 
as if the patrician trees were sending their 
superfluous wealth of branches to enrich the 
impoverished orchards of the Poor Farm; 
wagons of seaweed just from the beach, with 
bright, moist hues, and dripping with sea-water 
and sea-memories, each weed an argosy, bear- 
ing its own wild histories. At this season, the 
very houses mov^ and roll slowly by, looking 
round for more lucrative quarters next season. 
Never have I seen real estate made so trans- 
portable as in Oldport. The purchaser, after 
finishing and furnishing to his fancy, puts his 
name on the door, and on the fence a large 
white placard inscribed " For sale." Then his 
household arrangements are complete, and he 
can sit down to enjoy himself. 

By a side-glance from our window, one may 
look down an ancient street, which in some 
early epoch of the world's freshness received the 
name of Spring Street A certain lively lady, 
addicted to daring Scriptural interpretations, 
thinks that there is some mistake in the cur- 
rent versions of Genesis, and that it was Spring 
Street which was created in the beginning, and 
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the heavens and earth at some subsequent 
period. There are houses in Spring Street, 
and there is a confectioner's shop ; but it is not 
often that a sound comes across its rugged 
pavements, save perchance (in summer) the 
drone of an ancient hand-organ, such as might 
have been devised by Adam to console his Eve 
when Paradise was lost. Yet of late the dese- 
crating hammer and the ear-piercing saw have 
entered that haunt of ancient peace. May it 
be long ere any such invasion reaches those 
strange little wharves in the lower town, full of 
small, black, g^mbrel-roofed houses, with pro- 
jecting eaves that might almost serve for piaz- 
zas. It is possible for an unpainted wooden 
building to assume, in this climate, a more 
time-worn aspect than that of any stone ; and 
on these wharves everything is so old, and yet 
so stunted, you might fancy that the houses 
had been sent down there to play during their 
childhood, and that nobody had ever remem- 
bered to fetch them back. 

The ancient aspect of things around us, 
joined with the softening influences of the 
Gulf Stream, imparts an air of chronic languor 
to the special types of society which here pre- 
vail in winter, — as, for instance, people of lei- 
sure, tradespeople living on their summer's 
gains, and, finally, fishermen. Those who pur^ 
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sue this last laborious calling are always lazy to 
the eye, for they are on shore only in lazy mo- 
ments. They work by night or at early dawn, 
and by day they perhaps lie about on the rocks, 
or sit upon one heel beside a fish-house door. 
I knew a missionary who resigned his post at 
the Isles of Shoals because it was impossible to 
keep the Sunday worshippers from lying at full 
length on the seats. Our boatmen have the 
same habit, and there is a certain dreaminess 
about them, in whatever posture. Indeed, they 
remind one quite closely of the German boat- 
man in Uhland, who carried his reveries so far 
as to accept three fees from one passenger. 

But the truth is that in Oldport we all incline 
to the attitude of repose. Now and then a 
man comes here, from farther east, with the 
New England fever in his blood, and with a 
pestilent desire to do something. You hear of 
him, presently, proposing that the Town Hall 
should be repainted. Opposition would require 
too much effort, and the thing is done. But 
the Gulf Stream soon takes its revenge on the 
intruder, and gradually repaints him also, with 
its own soft and mellow tints. In a few years 
he would no more bestir himself to fight for a 
change than to fight against it. 

It makes us smile a little, therefore, to ob- 
serve that universal delusion among the sum- 
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mer visitors^ that we spend all winter in active 
preparations for next season. Not so ; we all 
devote it solely to meditations on the season 
past. I observe that nobody in Oldport ever 
believes in any coming summer. Perhaps the 
tide is tmned, we think, and people will go 
somewhere else. You do not find us altering 
our houses in December, or building out new 
piazzas even in March. We wait till the people 
have actually come to occupy them. The pre- 
paration for visitors is made after the visitors 
have arrived. This may not be the way in 
which things are done in what are called 
'' smart business places." But it is our way in 
Oldport. 

It is another delusion to suppose that we are 
bored by this long epoch of inactivity. Not at 
all ; we enjoy it. If you enter a shop in win- 
ter, you will find everybody rejoiced to see you 
— as a friend ; but if it turns out that you have 
come, as a customer, people will look a little 
disappointed. It is rather inconsiderate of you 
to make such demands out of season. Winter 
is not exactly the time for that sort of thing. 
It seems rather to violate the conditions of the 
truce. Could you not postpone the affair till 
next July ? Every country has its customs ; I 
observe that in some places, New York for in- 
stance, the shopkeepers seem rather to enjoy 
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a " fidd-day " when the sxin and the customers 
are out In Oldport, on the contrary, men's 
spirits droop at such times, and they go through 
their business sadly. They force themselves to 
it during the summer, perhaps, — for one must 
make some sacrifices, — but in winter it is in- 
appropriate as strawberries and cream. 

The same spirit of repose pervades the streets. 
Nobody ever looks in a hmry, or as if an hour's 
delay would afifect the thing in hand. The near- 
est approach to a mob is when some stranger, 
thinking himself late for the train (as if the 
thing were possible), is tempted to run a few 
steps along the sidewalk. On such an occa- 
sion I have seen doors open, and heads thrust 
out. But ordinarily even the physicians drive 
slowly, as if they wished to disguise their pro- 
fession, or to soothe the nerves of some patient 
who may be gazing from a window. 

Yet they are not to be censured, since Death, 
theu: antagonist, here drives slowly too. The 
number of the aged among us is surprising, and 
explains some phenomena otherwise strange. 
You will notice, for instance, that there are no 
posts before the houses in Oldport to which 
horses may be tied. Fashionable visitors might 
infer that every horse is supposed to be at- 
tended by a groom. Yet the tradition is that 
there were once as many posts here as elsewhere, 
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but that they were removed to get rid of the 
multitude of old men who leaned all day against 
them. It obstructed the passing. And these 
aged citizens, while permitted to linger at their 
posts, were gossiping about men still older, in 
earthly or heavenly habitations, and the sensa- 
tion of longevity went on accumulating indefi- 
nitely in their talk. Their very disputes had a 
flavor of antiquity, and involved the reputation 
of female relatives to the third or fourth gen- 
eration. An old fisherman testified in our 
Police Court, the other day, in narrating the 
progress of a street quarrel : " Then I called 
him ' Polly Carter,' — that 's his grandmother ; 
and he adled me *Susy Reynolds,* — that's 
my aunt that 's dead and gone." 

In towns like this, from which the young 
men mostly migrate, the work of life devolves 
upon the venerable and the very young. When 
I first came to Oldport, it appeared to me that 
every institution was conducted by a boy and 
his grandfather. This seemed the case, for in- 
stance, with the bank that consented to assume 
the slender responsibility of my deposits. It 
was further to be observed that, if the elder 
official was absent for a day, the boy carried 
on the proceedings unaided ; while if the boy 
also wished to amuse himself elsewhere, a 
worthy neighbor from across the way came in 
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to fill the places of both. Seeing this, I re- 
tained my small hold upon the concern with 
fresh tenacity; for who knew but some day, 
when the directors also had gone on a picnic, 
the senior depositor might take his turn at the 
helm ? It may savor of self-confidence, but it 
has always seemed to me that, with one day's 
control of a bank, even in these degenerate 
times, something might be done which would 
quite astonish the stockholders. 

Longer acquaintance has, however, revealed 
the fact that these Oldport institutions stand 
out as models of strict discipline beside their 
suburban compeers. A friend of mine declares 
that he went lately into a country bank, near 
by, and found no one on duty. Being of opinion 
that there should always be some one behind 
the coxmter of a bank, he went there himself. 
Wishing to be informed as to the resources of 
his establishment, he explored desks and vaults, 
found a good deal of paper of different kinds, 
and some rich veins of copper, but no cashier. 
Going to the door again in some anxiety, he 
encountered a casual schoolboy, who kindly 
told him that he did not know where the finan- 
cial officer might be at the precise moment of 
inquiry, but that half an hour before he was on 
the wharf, fishing. 

Death comes to the aged at last, however. 
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even in Oldport We have lately lost, for in- 
stance, that patient old postman, serenest 
among our human antiquities, whose deliberate 
tread might have imparted a tone of repose to 
Broadway, could any imagination have trans- 
ferred him thither. Through him the corre- 
spondence of other days came softened of all 
immediate solicitudie. Ere it reached you, 
friends had died or recovered, debtors had re- 
pented, creditors grown kind, or your children 
had paid your debts. Perils had passed, hopes 
were chastened, and the most eager expectant 
took calmly the missive from that tranquilliz- 
ing hand. Meeting his friends and clients with 
a step so slow that it did not even stop rapidly, 
he, like Tennyson's Mariana, slowly " 

** From Ais bosom drew 
Old letters." 

But a siunmons came at last, not to be post- 
poned even by him. One day he delivered his 
mail as usual, with no undue precipitation ; on 
the next, the blameless soul was himself taken 
and forwarded on some celestial route. 

Irreparable would have seemed his loss, did 
there not still linger among us certain types of 
human antiquity that might seem to disprove 
the fabled youth of America. One veteran I 
daily meet, of uncertain age, perhaps, but with 
at least that air of brevet antiquity which long 
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years of unruffled indolence can give. He 
looks as if he had spent at least half a lifetime 
on the sunny slope of some beach, and the 
other half in leaning upon his elbows at the 
window of some sailor boarding-house. He is 
hale and broad, with a head sunk between two 
strong shoulders ; his beard falls like snow upon 
his breast, longer and longer each year, while 
his slumberous thoughts seem to move slowly 
enough to watch it as it grows. I always fancy 
that these meditations have drifted far astern 
of the times, but are following after, in patient 
hopelessness, as a dog swims behind a boat. 
What knows he of the President's Message? 
He has just overtaken some remarkable catch 
of mackerel in the year thirty-eight. His hands 
lie buried fathom-deep in his pockets, as if part 
of his brain lay there to be rummaged ; and he 
sucks at his old pipe as if his head, like other 
venerable hulks, must be smoked out at inter- 
vals. His walk is that of a sloth, one foot 
dragging heavily behind the other, I meet 
him as I go to the post-office, and on return- 
ing, twenty minutes later, I pass him again, a 
little farther advanced. All the children accost 
him, and I have seen him stop — no great re- 
tardation indeed — to fondle in his arms a 
puppy or a kitten. Yet he is liable to excite* 
ment, in his way ; for once, in some high de- 
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bate, wherein be assisted as listener, when one 
old man on a wharf was doubting the assertion 
of another old man about a certain equinoctial 
gale, I saw my friend draw his right hand 
slowly and painfully from his pocket, and let 
it fall by his side. It was really one of the 
most emphatic gesticulations I ever saw, and 
tended obviously to quell the rising discord. 
It was as if the herald at a tournament had 
dropped his truncheon, and the fray must end. 
Women's faces are apt to take from old age 
a finer touch than those of men, and poverty 
does not interfere with this, where there is no 
actual exposure to the elements. From the 
windows of these old houses there often look 
forth delicate, faded countenances, to which be- 
longs an air of unmistakable refinement. No- 
where in America, I fancy, does one see such 
counterparts of the reduced gentlewoman of 
England, — as described, for instance, in " Cran- 
ford," — quiet maiden ladies of seventy, with 
perhaps a tradition of beauty and beUehood, 
and still wearing always a bit of blue ribbon on 
their once golden curls, — this headdress being 
stUl carefully arranged, each day, by some 
handmaiden of sixty, so long a housemate as to 
seem a sister, though some faint suggestion of 
wages and subordination may be still preserved. 
Among these ladies, as in " Cranford," there is 
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a dignified reticence in respect to money-mat- 
ters, and a courteous blindness to the small 
economies practised by each other. It is not 
held good-breeding, when they meet in a shop 
of a morning, for one to seem to notice what 
another buys. 

These ancient ladies have coats of arms upon 
their walls, hereditary damasks among their 
dcanty wardrobes, store of domestic traditions 
in their brains, and a whole Court Guide of 
high-sounding names at their fingers' ends. 
They can tell you of the supposed sister of an 
English queen, who married an American ofl5- 
cer and dwelt in Oldport ; of the Scotch Lady 
Janet, who eloped with her tutor, and here 
lived in poverty, paying her washerwoman with 
costly lace from her trunks ; of the Oldport 
dame who escaped from France at the opening 
of the Revolution, was captured by pirates on 
her voyage to America, then retaken by a pri- 
vateer and carried into Boston, where she took 
refuge in John Hancock's house. They can 
describe to you the Malbone Gardens, and, as 
the night wanes and the embers fade, can give 
the tale of the Phantom of Rough Point. Glid- 
ing farther and farther into the past, they revert 
to the brilliant historic period of Oldport,- the 
successive English and French occupations 
during our Revolution, and show you gallant 
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inscriptions in honor of their grandmothers, 
written on the window-panes by the diamond 
rings of the foreign officers. 

The newer strata of Oldport society are 
formed chiefly by importation, and have the 
one advantage of a variety of origin which puts 
provincialism out of the question. The mild 
winter climate and the supposed cheapness of 
living draw scattered families from the various 
Atlantic cities ; and, coming from such differ- 
ent sources, these visitors leave some exclusive- 
ness behind. The boast of heraldry, the pomp 
of power, are doubtless good things to have in 
one's house, but are cumbrous to travel with. 
Meeting here on central ground, partial aristo- 
cracies tend to neutralize each other. A Bos- 
ton family comes, bristling with genealogies, 
and making the most of its little all of two 
centuries. Another arrives from Philadelphia, 
equally fortified in local heraldries unknown in 
Boston. A third from New York brings a 
briefer pedigree, but more gilded. Their claims 
are incompatible; but there is no common 
standard, and so neither can have precedence. 
Since no human memory can retam the great- 
grandmothers of three cities, we are practically 
as well off as if we had no great-grandmothers 
at all. 

But in Oldport, as elsewhere, the spice of 
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conversation is apt to be in inverse ratio to 
family tree and income tax, and one can hear 
better repartees among the boat-builders' shops 
on Long Wharf than among those who have 
made the grand tour. All the world over, one 
is occasionally reminded of the French officer's 
verdict on the garrison town where he was 
quartered, that the good society was no better 
than the good society an)rwhere else, but the 
bad society was capital I like, for instance, to 
watch the shoals of fishermen that throng our 
streets in the early spring, inappropriate as 
porpoises on land, or as Scott's pirates in peace- 
ful Kirkwall, — unwieldy, bearded creatures in 
oil-skin suits, — men who h^ve never before 
seen a basket-wagon or a liveried groom, and 
whose first comments on the daintinesses of 
fashion are far more racy than anything which 
fashion can say for itself. 

The life of our own fishermen and pilots re- 
mains active, in its way, all winter ; and coast- 
ing vessels come and go in the open harbor 
every day. The only schooner that is not so 
employed is, to my eye, more attractive than 
any of them ; it is our sole winter guest, this 
year, of all the graceful flotilla of yachts that 
helped to make our summer moonlights so 
charming. While Europe seems in such ec- 
stasy over the ocean yacht-race, there lies at 
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anchor, stripped and dismantled, a vessel which 
was excluded from the match, it is said, simply 
because neither of the three competitors would 
have had a chance against her. I like to look 
across the harbor at the graceful proportions 
of this uncrowned victor in the race she never 
ran ; and to my eye her laurels are the most at- 
tractive. She seems a fit emblem of the genius 
that waits, while talent merely wins. "Let 
me know," said that fine, but unappreciated 
thinker, Brownlee Brown, — " let me know 
what chances a man has passed in contempt ; 
not what he has made, but what he has refused 
to make, reserving himself for higher ends." 

All outdoor work in winter has a cheerful 
look, from the triumph of caloric it implies ; but 
I know none in which man seems to revert 
more to the lower modes of being than in 
searching for sea-clams. One may sometimes 
observe a dozen men employed in this way, on 
one of our beaches, while the cold wind blows 
keenly off shore, and the spray drifts back like 
snow over the green and sluggish surge. The 
men pace in and out with the wave, going 
steadily to and fro like a pendulum, ankle-deep 
in the chilly brine, their steps quickened by 
hope or slackening with despair. Where the 
maidens and children sport and shout in sum- 
mer, there in winter these heavy figures sue- 
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ceed. To them the lovely crest of the emerald 
billow is but a chariot for clams, and is value- 
less if it comes in empty. Really, the position 
of the clam is the more dignified, since he 
moves only with the wave, and the immortal 
being in fish-boots wades for him. 

The harbor and the beach are thus occupied 
in winter ; but one may walk for many a mile 
idong the cliffs, and see nothing human but a 
few gardeners, spreading green and white sea- 
weed as manure upon the lawns. The mer- 
cury rarely drops to zero here, and there is little 
snow ; but a new-fallen drift has just the same 
virgin beauty as farther inland, and when one 
suddenly comes in view of the sea beyond it, 
there is a sensation of summer softness. The 
water is not then deep blue, but pale, with opal- 
ine reflections. Vessels in the far horizon 
have the same delicate tint as if woven of the 
same liquid material, A single wave lifts itself 
languidly above a reef, — a white-breasted loon 
floats near the shore, — the sea breaks in long, 
indolent curves, — the distant islands swim in 
a vague mirage. Along the cliffs hang great 
organ-pipes of ice, distilling showers of drops 
that glitter in the noonday sun, while the barer 
rocks send up a perpetual steam, giving to the 
eye a sense of warmth, and suggesting the 
comforts of fire^ Beneath, the low tide reveals 
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long stretches of golden brown seaweed, ca- 
ressed by the lapping wave. 

High wmds bring a different scene. Some- 
times I fancy that in winter, with less visible 
life upon the surface of the water, and less of 
unseen animal life below it, there is yet more 
that seems like vital force in the individual par- 
ticles of waves. Each separate drop appears 
more charged with desperate and determined 
life. The lines of surf run into each other 
more brokenly, and with less steady roll. The 
low sun, too, lends a weird and jagged shadow 
to gallop in before the crest of each advancing 
wave, and sometimes there is a second crest on 
the shoulders of the first, as if there were more 
than could be contained in a singljB curve. 
Greens and purples are called forth to replace 
the prevailing blue. Far out at sea, great, sep- 
arate mounds of water rear themselves, as if to 
overlook the tossing plaia Sometimes these 
move onward and subside with their green hue 
still unbroken, and again they curve into de- 
tached hillocks of foam, white, multitudinous, 
side by side, not ridged, but moving on like a 
mob of white horses, neck overarching neck, 
breast crowded against breast 

Across those tumultuous waves I like to 
watch, after sunset, the revolving light ; there 
is something about it so delicate and human. 
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It seems to bud or bubble out of the low, dark 
horizon ; a moment^ and it is not^ and then 
another moment, and it is. With one throb 
the tremulous light is bom ; with another throb 
it has reached its full size, and looks at you, 
coy and defiant ; and almost in that instant it 
is utterly gone. You cannot conceive yourself 
to be watching something which merely turns 
on an axis ; but it seems suddenly to expand, a 
flower of light, or to close, as if soft petals of 
darkness clasped it in. During its moments of 
absence the eye cannot quite keep the memory 
of its precise position, and it often appears 
a hair-breadth to the right or left of the ex- 
pected spot This enhances the elfish and fan- 
tastic look, and so the pretty game goes on, 
with flickering surprises, every night and all 
night long. But the illusion of the seasons is 
just as coquettish; and when next summer 
comes to us, with its blossoms and its joys, it 
will dawn as softly out of the darkness and as 
softly give place to winter once more. 



II 

OLDPORT WHARVES 

Every one who comes to a wharf feels ^ 
impulse to follow it down» and look from the 
end. It is the point of contact between land 
and sea. A bridge evades the water, and wiites 
land with land, as if there were no obstacle. 
But a wharf seeks the water, and grasps it with 
a solid hand. It is the sign of a lasting friend- 
ship; once extended, there it remains; the 
water embraces it, takes it into its tumultuous 
bosom at high tide, leaves it in peace at ebbj, 
rushes back to it eagerly again, plays with it 
in sunshine, surges round it in storm, almost 
crushing the massive thing. But the pledge 
once given is never withdrawn. Buildings may 
rise and . fall, but a solid wharf is almost inde- 
structible. Even if it seems destroyed, its 
materials are all there. This shore might be 
swept away, these piers be submerged or dashed 
asunder, still every brick and stone would 
remain. Half the wharves of Oldport were 
ruined in the great storm of 1815. Yet not 
one of them has stirred from the place where 
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it lay ; its f oun4atioi|s hav0 only spread mare 
widely and firmly ; they are a part of the very 
pavement of the harbor, submarine mountain 
ranges, on one of which yonder schooner now 
lies aground. Thus thq wild ocean only pun- 
ished itself, and has been embarrassed for half 
a century, like many another mad profligate, 
by the wrecks of what it ruined. 

Vet the surges are wont to deal very tenderly 
with these wharves. In summer the sea decks 
them with floating weeds, and studs them with 
an armor of shells^ In the winter it surrounds 
them with a smoother mail of ice, and the de- 
tached piles stand white and gleaming, like 
the outdoor palace of a Russian queen. How 
softly ^d eagerly this coming tide swirls round 
them I All day the fishes haunt their shadows ; 
all night the phosphorescent water glimmers 
by them, and washes with long, refluent waves 
along their sides, decking their blackness with 
a spray of stars. 

Water seems the natural outlet and discharge 
for every Ijgidscape, and when we have followed 
down this artificial promontory, a wharf, and 
have seen the waves on three sides of us, we 
have taken the first step toward circumnavi- 
gating the globe. This is our last terra firma. 
One step farther, and there is no possible foot- 
hold but a deck, which tilts and totters beneath 
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our feet A wharf, therefore, is properly neu- 
tral ground for alL It is a silent hospitality, 
understood by all nations. It is in some sort 
a thing of universal ownership. Having once 
built it, you must grant its use to every one ; it 
is no trespass to land upon any man's wharf. 

The sea, like other beautiful savage creatures, 
derives most of its. charm from its reserves of 
untamed power. When a wild animal is sub- 
dued to abjectness, all its interest is gone. The 
ocean is never thus humiliated. So slight an 
advance of its waves would overwhelm us, if 
only the water should keep on rising ! Even 
here, in these safe haunts of commerce, we deal 
with the same salt tide which I myself have 
seen ascend above these piers, and which within 
half a century drowned a whole family in their 
home upon our Long Wharf. It is still the 
same ungovemed ocean which twice in every 
twenty-four hours reasserts its right of way, and 
stops only where it wfll. At Monckton, on the 
Bay of Fundy, the wharves are built forty feet 
high, and at ebb-tide you may look down on the 
schooners lying aground upon the mud below. 
In six hours they will be floating at your side. 
But the motions of the tide are as resistless 
whether its rise be six feet or forty ; as in the 
lazy stretching of the caged lion's paw you can 
see all the terrors of his spring. 
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Our principal wharf, the oldest in the town, 
has lately been doubled in size, and quite trans- 
formed in shape, by an importation of broad 
acres from the country. It is now what is 
called "made land," — a manufacture which 
has grown so easy that I daily expect to see 
some enterprising contractor set up endwise a 
bar of railroad iron, and construct a new planet 
at its smnmit, which shall presently go spinning 
off into space and be called an asteroid. There 
are some people whom it would be pleasant to 
colonize in that way; but meanwhile the un- 
changed southern side of the pier seems plea- 
santer, with its boat-builders' shops, all facing 
sunward, — a cheerful haunt upon a winter's 
day. On the early maps this wharf appears as 
" Queen-Hithe," a name more graceful than its 
present cognomen. " Hithe " or " Hythe " sig- 
nifies a small harbor, and is the final syllable of 
many English names, as of Lambeth. H)rthe 
is also one of those Cinque Ports of which the 
Duke of Wellington was warden. This wharf 
was probably still familiarly called Queen-Hithe 
in 1 78 1, when Washington and Rochambeau 
walked its length bareheaded between the ranks 
of French soldiers ; and it doubtless bore that 
name when Dean Berkeley arrived in 1729, and 
the Rev. Mr. Honyman and all his flock closed 
hastily their prayer-books, and hastened to the 
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landing to receive their guest But it bad lost 
tjxis name ere the days, yet remembered by 
aged men, when the Long Wharf became a 
market. Beeves were then driven thither and 
tethered, while each hungry applicant marked 
with a piece of chalk upon the creature^s side 
the desired cut ; when a sufficient portion had 
been thus secured, the sentence of death was 
issued Fancy the chalk a live coal, or the 
beast endowed with human consciousness, and 
no Indian or Inquisitorial tortiures could have 
been more fearful. 

It is like visiting the houses at Pompeii, to 
enter the strange little black warehouses which 
cover some of our smaller wharves. They are 
so old and so small it seems as if some race of 
pygmies must have built them. Though they 
are two or three stories high, with steep gam- 
brel-roofs, and heavily timbered, their rooms 
are yet so low that a man six feet high can 
hardly stand upright beneath the great cross- 
beams. There is a row of these structures, for 
instance, described on a map of 1762 as ''the 
old buildings on Lopez' Wharf," and to these 
another century has probably brought very 
little change. Lopez was a Portuguese Jew, 
who came to this place, with several hundred 
others, after the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. 
He ia said to have owned eighty square-rigged 
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vessels in this port, frotn which not one such 
craft now sails. His little counting-room is in 
the second story of the building ; its wall-tim- 
bers are of oak, and are still soimd ; the few 
remaining planks are grained to resemble rose- 
wood and mahogany; the fragments of ivall- 
paper are of English make. In the cross-beam, 
just above your head, are the pigeon-holes once 
devoted to different vessels, whose names are 
jstill recorded above them On faded paper, — 
" Ship Cleopatra," " Brig Juno," and the like. 
Many of these vessels measured less than two 
hundred tons, and it seems as if their owner 
had built his ships to match the size of his 
counting-room. 

A sterner tradition clings around an old build- 
ing on a remoter wharf; for men have but 
lately died who had seen slaves pass within its 
doors for confinement. The wharf in those 
days appertamed to a distillery, an establish- 
ment then constantly connected with the slave 
trade, rum being sent to Africa, and human 
beings brought back. Occasionally a cargo was 
landed here, instead of being sent to the West 
Indies or to South Carolina, and this building 
was fitted up for their temporary quarters. It 
is but some twenty-five feet square, and must 
be less than thirty feet in height, yet it is 
divided into three stories, of which the lowest 
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was used for other purposes, and the two upper 
were reserved for slaves. There are still to be 
seen the barred partitions and latticed door, 
making half the second floor into a sort of cage, 
while the agent's room appears to have occupied 
the other half. A similar latticed door — just 
such as I have seen in Southern slave-pens — 
secures the foot of the upper stairway. The 
whole small attic constitutes a single room, 
with a couple of windows, and two additional 
breathing-holes, two feet square, opening on 
the yard. It makes one sick to think of the 
poor creatures who may once have griped those 
bars with their hands, or have glared with eager 
eyes between them; and it makes me recall 
with delight the day when I once wrenched 
away the stocks and chains from the floor of a 
pen like this, on the St. Mary's River in Florida. 
It is almost forty years since this distillery be- 
came a mill, and sixty since the slave trade was 
abolished. The date " 1803 '* is scrawled upon 
the door of the cage, — the very year when the 
port of Charleston was reopened for slaves, just 
before the traffic ceased. A few years more, 
and such horrors will seem as remote a memory 
in South Carolina, thank God! as in Rhode 
Island. 

Other wharves are occupied by mast-yards, 
places that seem like playrooms for grown men, 
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crammed fuller than any old garret with those 
odds and ends in which the youthful soul de- 
lights. There are planks and spars and timber, 
broken rudders, rusty anchors, coils of rope, 
bales of sail-cloth, heaps of blocks, piles of 
chain cable, great iron tar-kettles like antique 
helmets, strange machines for steaming planks, 
inexplicable little chimneys, engines that seem 
like dwarf locomotives, windlasses that appar- 
ently turn nothing, and incipient canals that 
lead nowhere. For in these yards there seems 
no particular difference between land and water ; 
the tide comes and goes anywhere, and nobody 
minds it ; boats are drawn up among burdocks 
and ambrosia, and the platform on which you 
stand suddenly proves to be something afloat. 
Vessels are hauled upon the ways, each side of 
the wharf, their poor ribs pitiably unclothed, 
ready for a cumbrous mantua-making of oak 
and iron. On one side, within a floating boom, 
lies a fleet of masts and unhewn logs, tethered 
uneasily, like a herd of captive sea monsters, 
rocking in the ripples. A vast shed, that has 
doubtless looked ready to fall for these dozen 
years, spreads over half the entrance to the 
wharf, and is filled with spars, knee-timber, 
and planks of fragrant wood ; its uprights are 
festooned with all manner of great hawsers and 
smaller ropes, and its dim loft is piled with empty 
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casks and idle sails. The sun always deems to 
shine in a shipyard ; there are apt to be more 
loungers than laborers^ and this gives a pleasant 
air of repose ; the neighboring water softens all 
harsher sounds, the foot treads upon an elastic 
carpet of embedded chips, and pleasant resinous 
odors are in the air. 

Then there are wharves quite abandoned by 
commerce, and given over to small tenements^ 
filled with families so abundant that they might 
dispel the fears of those alarmists who suspect 
that children are ceasing to be born. Shrill 
voices resound there — American or Irish, as 
the case may be — through the summer noOfi- 
tides ; and the domestic clothes-line forever 
stretches across the paths where imported slave* 
once trod, or rich merchandise lay piled. Some 
of these abodes are nestled in the comers 
of houses once Stately, with large windows 
and carven doorways. Others Occupy separate 
buildings, almost Mways of black, unpainted 
wood, sometimes with thd long, sloping roof 
of Massachusetts, oftener with the quaint 
" gambrel " of Rhode Island. From the busi- 
est point of our main street I can show you a 
single cottage, with low gables, projecting eaves, 
and sheltering sweetbrier, that seems as if it 
must have strayed hither, a century or two ago, 
out of some English lane. 
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Some of the more secluded wharves appear 
wholly deserted by men and women, and are 
tenanted alone by rats and boys, — two am- 
phibious races ; either can swim anywhere, or 
scramble and penetrate everjrwhere. The boys 
launch some abandoned skiff, and, with an oar 
for a sail and another for a rudder, pass from 
wharf to wharf ; nor would it be surprising if 
the bright-eyed rats were to take similar pas- 
sage on a shingle. Yet, after all, the human 
juveniles are the more sagacious brood. It is 
strange that people should go to Europe, and 
seek the society of potentates less imposing, 
when home can endow them with the occasional 
privilege of a nod from an American boy. In 
these sequestered haunts I frequently meet 
some urchin three f ^et high who carries with 
him an air of consummate worldly experience 
that completely overpowers me, and I seem to 
shrink to the (Mmensions of Tom Thumb. Be- 
fore his calm and terrible glance all disguises 
fail. You may put on a bold and careless air, 
and affect to overlook him as you pass ; but 
it is like assuming to ignore the existence of 
the Pope of Rome, or of the London "Times." 
He knows better. Grown men are never very 
formidable; they are shy and shamefaced 
themselves, usually preoccupied, and not very 
observing. If they see a man loitering about, 
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without visible aim, they class him as a mild 
imbecile, and let him go ; but boys are nature's 
detectives, and one does not so easily evade 
their scrutinizing eyes. I know full well that, 
while I study their ways, they are noting mine 
through a clearer lens, and are probably taking 
my measure far better than I take theirs. One 
instinctively shrinks from making a sketch or 
memorandum while they are by ; and if caught 
in the act, one fondly hopes to pass for some 
harmless speculator in real estate, whose pen- 
cillings may be only a matter of habit, like those 
casud sums in compound interest which are 
usually to be found scrawled on the margins 
of the daily papers in Boston reading-rooms. 

Our wharves are almost all connected by in- 
tricate byways among the buildings ; and one 
almost wishes to be a pirate or a smuggler, for 
the pleasure of eluding the officers of justice 
through such seductive paths. It is, perhaps, 
to counteract this perilous fascination that our 
new police-office has been established on a 
wharf. You will see its brick tower rising not 
ungracefully, as you enter the inner harbor ; it 
looks the better for being almost windowless, 
though beauty was not the aim of the omission. 
A curious stranger is said to have asked one of 
our city fathers the reason of this peculiarity. 
*^ No use in windows," said the experienced of- 
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ficial sadly ; " the boys would only break 'em." 
It seems very unjust to assert that there is no 
subordination in oiu: American society ; the 
citizens show deference to the police^ and the 
police to the boys. 

The ancient aspect of these wharves extends 
itself sometimes to the vessels which lie moored 
beside them. At yonder pier, for instance, 
has lain for thirteen years a deca3ning bark, 
which was suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade. She was nm ashore and aban* 
doned on Block Island, in the winter of 1854, 
and was afterwards brought in here. Her 
purchaser was oflfered eight thousand dollars 
for his bargain, but refused it; and here the 
vessel has remained, paying annual wharf dues 
and charges, till she is worthless. She lies 
chained at the wharf, and the tide rises and 
falls within her, thus furnishing a convenient 
bathing-house for the children, who also find a 
perpetual gymnasium in the broken shrouds 
that dangle from her masts. Turner, when he 
painted his ''Slave Ship," could have asked no 
better model. There is no name upon the 
stem, and it exhibits merely a carved eagle, 
with the wings clipped and the head knocked 
off. Only the lower masts remain, which are 
of a dismal black, as are the tops and mizzen 
cross-trees. Within the bulwarks, on each side» 
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stand rows of black blocks, to which the 
shrouds were once attached ; these blocks are 
called by sailors " dead-eyes," and each stands 
in weird mockery, with its three ominous holes, 
like so many human skulls before some palace 
in Dahomey. Other blocks like these swing 
more ominously yet at the ends of the shrouds, 
that still hang suspended, waving and creaking 
and jostling in the wind. Each year the ropes 
decay, and soon the repulsive pendants will be 
gone. Not so with the iron belaying-pins, a 
few of which still stand around the mast, so 
rusted into the iron fife-rail that even the per- 
severing industry of the children cannot wrench 
them out. It seems as if some guilty stain 
must cling to their sides, and hold them in. 
By one of those fitnesses which fortune often 
adjusts, but which seem incredible in art, the 
wharf is now used on one side for the storage 
of slate, and the hulk is approached through an 
avenue of gravestones. I never find myself in 
that neighborhood but my sfeps instinctively 
seek that condemned vessel, whether by day, 
when she makes a dark foreground for the 
white yachts and the summer waves, or by 
night, when the storm breaks over her desolate 
deck. 

If we follow northward from " Queen-Hithe " 
along the shore, we pass into a region where the 
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ancient wharves of commerce, ruined in 181 5, 
have never been rebuilt ; and only slender path- 
ways for pleasure vo)^gers now stretch above 
the submerged foundations. Once the court 
end of the town, then its commercial centre, it 
is now divided between the tenements of fish- 
ermen and the summer homes of city house- 
holds. Still the great old houses remain, with 
mahogany stairways, carved wainscoting, and 
painted tiles; the sea has encroached upon 
their gardens, and only boats like mine ap- 
proach where English dukes and French 
courtiers once landed. At the head of yonder 
private wharf, in that spacious and still cheer- 
ful abode, dwelt the beautiful Robinson sister- 
hood, — the three Quaker belles of Revolu- 
tionary days, the memory of whose loves might 
lend romance to this neighborhood forever. 
One of these maidens was asked in marriage 
by a captain in the English army, and was 
iMuiished by her family to the Narragansett 
shore, under a flag of truce, to avoid him ; her 
lover was afterward killed by a cannon-ball, in 
his tent, and she died unwedded. Another was 
sought by two aspirants, who came in the same 
ship to woo her, the one from Philadelphia, the 
other from New York. .She refused them both, 
and they sailed southward together ; but, the 
wind proving adverse, they returned, and one 
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lingered till he won her hand. Still another 
lover was forced into a vessel by his friends, to 
tear him from the enchanted neighborhood ; 
while sailing past the house, he suddenly threw 
himself into the water, — it must have been 
about where the end of the wharf now rests, — 
that he might be rescued, and carried, a pas- 
sive Leander, into yonder door. The house 
was first the headquarters of the English com- 
mander, then of the French ; and the sentinels 
of De Noailles once trod where now croquet 
balls form the heaviest ordnance. Peaceful and 
untitled guests now throng in summer where St. 
Vincents and Northumberlands once rustled 
and glittered; and there is nothing to recall 
those brilliant days except the painted tiles on 
the chimney, where there is a choice society 
of coquettes and beaux, priests and conjurers, 
beggars and dancers, and every wig and hoop 
dates back to the days of Queen Anne. 

Sometimes when I stand upon this pier by 
night, and look across the calm black water, so 
still, perhaps, that the starry reflections seem 
to drop through it in prolonged javelins of light 
instead of resting on the surface, and the op- 
posite lighthouse spreads its cloth of gold 
across the bay, — I can imagine that I discern 
the French and English vessels just weighing 
anchor ; I see De Lauzun and De Noailles em- 
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barking, and catch the last sheen upon their 
lace, the last glitter of their swords. It van- 
ishes, and I see only the lighthouse gleam, and 
the dark masts of a sunken ship across the 
neighboring island. Those motionless spars 
have, after all, a nearer interest, and, as I saw 
them sink, I will tell their tale. 

That vessel came in here one day last Au- 
gust, a stately, full-sailed bark; nor was it 
known, till she had anchored, that she was a 
mass of imprisoned fire below. She was the 
Trajan, from Rockland, bound to New Or- 
leans with a cargo of lime, which took fire in a 
gale of wind, being wet with sea-water as the 
vessel rolled. The captain and crew retreated 
to the deck, and made the hatches fast, leaving 
even their clothing and provisions below. They 
remained on deck, after reaching this harbor^ 
till the planks grew too hot beneath their feet, 
and the water came boiling from the pumps. 
Then the vessel was towed into a depth of five 
fathoms, to be scuttled and sunk. I watched 
her go down. Early impressions from " Peter 
Parley " had portrayed the sinking of a vessel 
as a frightful plunge, endangering air around, 
like a maelstrom. The actual process was 
merely a subsidence so calm and gentle that a 
child might have stood upon the deck till it 
sank beneath him, and then might have floated 
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away. Instead of a convulsion, it was some- 
thing stately and very pathetic to the imagina- 
tion. The bark remained almost level, the 
bows a little higher than the stem; and her 
breath appeared to be surrendered in a series 
of pulsations, as if every gasp of the lungs 
admitted more of the suffocating wave. After 
each long heave, she went visibly a few inches 
deeper, and then paused. The face of the be- 
nign Emperor, her namesake, was on the stem ; 
first sank the carven beard, then the rather 
mutilated nose, then the white and staring 
eyes, that gazed blankly over the engulfing 
waves. The figure-head was Trajan ^gain, at 
full length, with the costume of an Indian 
himter, and the face of a Roman sage; this 
image lingered longer, and then vanished, like 
Victor Hugo's GiUiatt, by cmel gradations. 
Meanwhile the g^ded name upon the tafifrail 
had slowly disappeared also ; but even when the 
ripples began to meet across her deck, still her 
descent was calm. As the water gained, the 
hidden fire was extinguished, and the smoke, 
at first densely rising, grew rapidly less. Yet 
when it' had stopped altogether, and all but the 
top of the cabin had disappeared, there came 
a new ebullition of steam, like a hot spring, 
throwing itself several feet in air, and then 
ceasing. 
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As the vessel went down, several beams and 
planks came springing endwise up the hatch- 
way, like liberated men. But nothing had a 
stranger look to me than some great black 
casks which had been left on deck. These, as 
the water floated them, seemed to stir and 
wake, and to become gifted with life, and then 
got into motion and wallowed heavily about, 
like hippopotami or any unwieldy and bewil- 
dered beasts. At last the most enterprising of 
them slid somehow to the bulwark, and, after 
several clumsy efforts, shouldered itself over; 
then others bounced out, eagerly following, as 
sheep leap a wall, and then they all went bob- 
bing away, over the dancing waves. For the 
wind blew fresh meanwhile, and there were 
some twenty sailboats l)dng-to with reefed sails 
by the wreck, like so many sea-birds; and 
when the loose stuff began to be washed from 
the deck, they all took wing at once, to save 
whatever could be picked up, — since at such 
times, as at a conflagration on land, every little 
thing seems to assume a value, — and at last 
one yoxmg fellow steered boldly up to the sink- 
ing ship itself, sprang upon the vanishing taff- 
rail for one instant, as if resolved to be the last 
on board, and then pushed off again. I never 
saw anything seem so extinguished out of the 
imiverse as that great vessel, which had tow- 
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ered so colossal above my little boat; it was 
impossible to imagine that she was all there 
yet, beneath the foaming and indifferent waves. 
No effort has yet been made to raise her; and 
a dead eagle seems to have more in common 
with the living bird than has now this sub- 
merged and decaying hulk with the white and 
winged creature that came sailing into our har- 
bor on that summer day. 

It shows what conversational resources are 
always at hand in a seaport town, that the boat- 
man with whom I first happened to visit this 
burning vessel had been thrice at sea on ships 
similarly destroyed, and could give all the par- 
ticulars of their fate. I know no class of uned- 
ucated men whose talk is so apt to be worth 
hearing as that of sailors. Even apart from 
their personal adventures and their glimpses at 
foreign lands, they have made observations of 
nature which are far more careful and minute 
than those of farmers, because the very lives of 
sailors are always at risk. Their voyages have 
also made them sociable and fond of talk, while 
the pursuits of most men tend to make them 
silent; and their constant changes of scene, 
though not touching them very deeply, have 
really given a certain enlargement to their 
minds. A quiet demeanor in a seaport town 
proves nothing; the most inconspicuous man 
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may have the most thrilling career to look back 
upon. With what a superb familiarity do these 
men treat this habitable globe! Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope are in their phrase 
but the West Cape and the East Cape, merely 
two familiar portals of their wonted home. 
With what undisguised contempt they speak of 
the enthusiasm displayed over the ocean yacht- 
race ! That any man should boast of crossing 
the Atlantic in a schooner of two hundred 
tons, in presence of those who have more than 
once reached the Indian Ocean in a fishing- 
smack of fifty, and have beaten in the home- 
ward race the ships in whose company they 
sailed ! It is not many years since there was 
here a fishing-skipper, whose surname was 
" Daredevil," and who sailed from this port to 
all parts of the world, on sealing voyages, in a 
sloop so small that she was popularly said to go 
imder water when she got outside the lights, 
and never to reappear until she reached her 
port. 

And not only those who sail on long voyages, 
but even our local pilots and fishermen, still 
lead an adventurous and imtamed life, less 
softened than any other by the appliances of 
modern days. In their undecked boats they 
hover day and night along these stormy coasts, 
and at any hour the beating of the long roll 
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upon the beach may call their full manhood 
into action. Cowardice is sifted and crushed 
out from among them by a pressure so con- 
stant ; and they are withal truthful and steady 
in their ways, with few vices and many virtues. 
They are bom poor, and remain poor, for their 
work is hard, with more blanks than prizes; 
but their life is a life for a man, and though it 
makes them prematurely old, yet their old age 
comes peacefully and well In almost all pur- 
suits the advance of years brings something 
forlorn. It is not merely that the body decays, 
but that men grow isolated and are pushed 
aside; there is no common interest between 
age and youth. The old farmer leads a lonely 
existence, and ceases to meet his compeers 
except on Sunday ; nobody consults him ; his 
experience has been monotonous, and his age 
is apt to grow imsocial. The old mechanic 
finds his tools and his methods superseded by 
those of younger men. But the superannuated 
fisherman graduates into an oracle ; the longer 
he lives, the greater the dignity of his experi- 
ence ; he remembers the great storm, the great 
tide, the great catch, the g^at shipwreck ; and 
on all emergencies his counsel has weight. He 
still busies himself about the boats too, and 
still sails on sunny days to show the youngsters 
the best fishing-ground. When too infirm for 
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even this, he can at least sun himself beside 
the landing, and, dreaming over inexhaustible 
memories, watch the bark of his own life go 
down. 



in 

A DRIFTWOOD FIRE 

" This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 
Fire and salt and candle-lighte^ 
And Christe receive thy saule." 

A Lyke-Wake Dirge, 

The October days grow rapidly shorter, and 
brighten with more concentrated light. It is 
but half past five, yet the sun dips redly be- 
hind Conanicut, the sunset gun booms from our 
neighbor's yacht, the flag glides down from his 
mainmast, and the slender pennant, running 
swiftly up the opposite halyards, dances and 
flickers like a flame, and at last perches, with 
dainty hesitation, at the masthead A tint of 
salmon-color, burnished into long undulations of 
lustre, overspreads the shallower waves ; but a 
sober gray begins to steal in beneath the sun- 
set rays, and will soon claim even the brilliant 
foreground for its own. Pile a few more frag- 
ments of driftwood upon the fire in the great 
chimney, little maiden, and then couch your- 
self before it, that I may have your glowing 
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childhood as a foreground for those heaped 
relics of shipwreck and despair. You seem, in 
your scarlet boating-dress, Annie, like some 
bright tropic bird, alit for a moment beside that 
other bird of the tropics, flame. 

Thoreau thought that his temperament dated 
from an earlier period than the agricultural, 
because he preferred woodcraft to gardening ; 
and it is also pleasant to revert to the period 
when men had invented neither saws nor axes, 
but simply picked up their fuel in forests or on 
ocean shores. Fire is a thing which comes so 
near us, and combines itself so closely with our 
life, that we enjoy it best when we work for it 
in some way, so that our fuel shall warm us 
twice, as the country people say, — once in the 
getting, and again in the burning. Yet no 
work seems to have more of the flavor of play 
in it than that of collecting driftwood on some 
convenient beach, or than this boat service of 
ours, Annie, when we go wandering from island 
to island in the harbor, and glide over seaweed 
groves and the habitations of crabs, — or to 
the flowery and ruined bastions of Rose Island, 
— or to those caves at Coaster's Harbor where 
we played Victor Hugo, and were eaten up in 
fancy by a cuttle-fish. Then we voyaged, you 
remember, to that farther cave, in the solid 
rock, just above low-water mark, a cell unap- 
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proachable by land, and high enough for you 
to stand erect There you wished to play Con- 
stance in " Marmion," and to be walled up alive, 
if convenient; but as it proved impracticable 
on that day, you helped me to secure some bits 
of driftwood instead. Longer voyages brought 
waifs from remoter islands, — whose very names 
tell, perchance, the changing story of mariners 
long since wrecked, — isles baptized Patience 
and Prudence, Hope and Despair. And other 
relics bear witness of more distant beaches, 
and of those wrecks which still lie, sentinels of 
ruin, along Brenton's Point and Castle Hill. 

To collect driftwood is like botanizing, and 
one soon learns to recognize the prevailing 
species, and to look with pleased eagerness for 
new. It is a tragic botany indeed, where, as in 
enchanted gardens, every specimen has a voice^ 
and as you take each from the ground you ex- 
pect from it a cry like the mandrake's. And 
from what a garden it comes ! As one walks 
round Brenton's Point after an autumnal storm, 
it seems as if the passionate heaving of the 
waves had brought wholly new tints to the 
surface, hues unseen even in dreams before, 
greens and purples impossible in serener days. 
These match the prevailing green and purple of 
the slate cliffs ; and Nature in truth carries such 
fine fitnesses yet farther. For as we tread the 
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delicate seaside turf, which makes the farthest 
point seem merely the land's last bequest of 
emerald to the ocean, we suddenly come upon 
curved lines of lustrous purple amid the grass, 
rows on rows of bright mussel-shells, regularly 
traced as if a child had played there, — the 
graceful high-water mark of the terrible storm. 
It is the crowning fascination of the sea, the 
consummation of such might in such infantine 
delicacy. You may notice it again in the sum- 
mer, when our bay is thronged for miles on 
miles with inch-long jelly-fishes, — lovely crea- 
tures, in shape like disembodied gooseberries, 
and shot through and through in the sunlight 
with all manner of blue and golden glistenings, 
and bearing tiny rows of fringing oars that 
tremble like a baby's eyelids. There is less of 
gross substance in them than in any other 
created thing, — mere water and outline, de- 
stined to perish at a touch, but seemingly never 
touching, for they float secure, finding no con- 
ceivable cradle so soft as this awful sea. They 
are like melodies amid Beethoven's Sympho- 
nies, or like the songs that wander through 
Shakespeare, and that seem things too fragile 
to risk near Cleopatra's passion and Hamlet's 
woe. Thus tender is the touch of ocean ; and 
look, how around this piece of oaken timber, 
twisted and torn and furrowed, — its iron bolts 
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snapped across as if bitten, — there is yet 
twined a gay garland of ribbon-weed, bearing 
on its trailing stem a duster of bright shells, 
like a mermaid's chAtelaine, 

Thus adorned, we place it on the blaze. As 
night gathers without, the gale rises. It is a 
season of uneasy winds, and of strange, rain- 
less storms, which perplex the fishermen, and 
indicate rough weather out at sea. As the 
house trembles and the windows rattle, we turn 
towards the fire with a feeling of safety. Re- 
presenting the fiercest of all dangers, it yet 
expresses security and comfort. Should a gale 
tear the roof from over our heads and show 
the black sky alone above us, we should not 
feel utterly homeless while this fire burned, — 
at least I can recall such a feeling of protec- 
tion when once left suddenly roofless by night 
in one of the wild gorges of Mount Katahdin. 
There is a positive demonstrative force in an 
open fire which makes it your fit ally in a 
storm. Settled and obdurate cold may well be 
encountered by the quiet heat of an invisible 
furnace. But this howling wind might depress 
one's spirits, were it not met by a force as 
palpable, — the warm blast within answering 
to the cold blast without. The wide chimney 
then becomes the scene of contest : wind meets 
wind, sparks encounter raindrops, they fight in 
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the air like the visioned soldiers of Attila; 
sometimes a daring drop penetrates, and dies, 
hissing, on the hearth ; and sometimes a troop 
of sparks may make a sortie from the chimney- 
top. I know not how else we can meet the 
elements by a defiance so magnificent as that 
from this open hearth; and in burning drift- 
wood, especially, we turn against the enemy 
his own ammunition. For on these fragments 
three elements have already done their work. 
Water racked and strained the hapless ships, 
air hunted them, and they were thrown at last 
upon earth, the sternest of all. Now fire takes 
the shattered remnants, and makes them a 
means of comfort and defence. 

It has been pointed out by botanists, as one 
of Nature's most graceful retributions, that, in 
the building of the ship, the apparent balance 
of vegetable forces is reversed, and the herb 
becomes master of the tree, when the delicate, 
blue-eyed flax, taking the stately pine under its 
protection, stretches over it in cordage, or 
spreads in sails. But more graceful still is this 
further contest between the great natural ele- 
ments, when this most fantastic and vanishing 
thing, this delicate and dancing flame, subdues 
all these huge vassals to its will, and, after earth 
and air and water have done their utmost, 
comes in to complete the task, and to be 
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crowned as monarch, "The sea drinks the 
air," said Anacreon, "and the sun the sea." 
My fire is the child of the sun. 

I come back from every evening stroll to this 
gleaming blaze ; it is a domestic lamp, and 
shines for me everywhere. To my imagination 
it burns as a central flame among these dark 
houses, and lights up the whole of this little 
fishing hamlet, humble suburb of the fashion- 
able watering-place. I fancy that others too 
perceive the light, and that certain huge visitors 
are attracted, even when the storm keeps neigh- 
bors and friends at home. For the slightest 
presage of foul weather is sure to bring to yon- 
der anchorage a dozen silent vessels, that glide 
up the harbor for refuge, and are heard but 
once, when the chain cable rattles as it runs 
out, and the iron hand of the anchor grasps the 
rock. It always seems to me that these un- 
wieldy creatures are gathered, not about the 
neighboring lighthouse only, but around our 
ingleside. Welcome, ye great winged strangers, 
whose very names are unknown ! This hearth 
is comprehensive in its hospitalities; it will 
accept from you either its fuel or its guests; 
your mariners may warm themselves beside it, 
or your scattered timbers may warm me. 
Strange instincts might be supposed to thrill 
and shudder in the ribs of ships that sail toward 
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the beacon of a driftwood fire. Morituri salu- 
tant A single shocks and all that magnificent 
fabric may become mere fuel to prolong the 
flame. 

Here, beside the roaring ocean, this blaze 
represents the only receptacle more vast than 
oceaa We say, " unstable as water." But 
there is nothing unstable about the flickering 
flame ; it is persistent and desperate, relentless 
in following its ends. It is the most tremen- 
dous physical force that man can use. "If 
drugs fail," said Hippocrates, "use the knife; 
should the knife fail, use fire." Conquered 
countries were anciently given over to fire and 
sword : the latter could only kill, but the other 
could annihilate. See how thoroughly it does 
its work, even when domesticated : it takes up 
everything upon the hearth and leaves all clean. 
The Greek proverb says that "the sea drinks 
up all the sins of the world." Save fire only, 
the sea is the most capacious of all things. 
But its task is left incomplete : it only hides its 
records, while fire destroys them. In the Norse 
Edda, when the gods try their games, they find 
themselves able to out-drink the ocean, but not 
to eat like the flame. Logi, or fire, licks up 
food and trencher and all. This chimney is 
more voracious than the sea. Give time 
enough, and all which yonder depths contain 
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might pass through this insatiable throat, leav- 
ing only a few ashes and the memory of a flick- 
ering shade, — pulvis et umbra. We recognize 
this when we have anything to conceal Deep 
crimes are buried in earth, deeper are sunk in 
water, but the deepest of all are confided by 
trembling men to the profounder secrecy of 
flame. If every old chimney could narrate the 
fearful deeds whose last records it has cancelled, 
what sighs of undying passion would breathe 
from its dark summit, — what g^roans of guilt ! 
Those lurid sparks that whirl over yonder 
housetop, tossed aloft as if fire itself could not 
contain them, may be the last embers of some 
written scroll, one rescued word of which might 
suffice for the ruin of a household, and the 
crushing of many hearts. 

But this domestic hearth of ours holds only, 
besides its driftwood, the peaceful records of 
the day, — its shreds and fragments and fallen 
leaves. As the ancients poured wine upon 
their flames, so I pour rose-leaves in libation ; 
and each morning contributes the faded petals 
of yesterday's wreaths. All our roses of this 
season have passed up this chimney in the 
blaze. Their delicate veins were filled with all 
the summer's fire, and they returned to fire 
once more, — ashes to ashes, flame to flame. 
For holding, with Bettina, that every flower 
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which is broken becomes immortal in the sacri- 
fice, I deem it more fitting that their earthly 
part should die by a concentration of that burn- 
ing element which would at any rate be in some 
form their ending ; so they have their altar on 
this bright hearth. 

Let us pile up the fire anew with driftwood, 
Annie. We can choose at random ; for our 
logs came from no single forest. It is consid- 
ered an important branch of skill in the country 
to know the varieties of firewood, and to choose 
among them well. But to-night we have the 
whole Atlantic shore for our wood-pile, and the 
Gulf Stream for a teamster. Every foreign 
tree of rarest name may, for aught we know, 
send its treasures to our hearth. Logwood and 
satinwood may mingle with cedar and maple ; 
the old cellar floors of this once princely town 
are of mahogany, and why not our fire ? I have 
a very indistinct impression what teak is ; but 
if it means something black and impenetrable 
and nearly indestructible, then there is a piece 
of it, Annie, on the hearth at this moment. 

It must be owned, indeed, that timbers 
soaked long enough in salt water seem almost 
to lose their capacity of being burnt. Perhaps 
it was for this reason that, in the ancient "lyke- 
wakes " of the North of England, a pinch of 
salt was placed upon the dead body, as a safe- 
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guard against purgatorial flames. Yet salt melts 
ice, and so represents heat, one would think ; 
and one can fancy that these fragments should 
be doubly inflammable, by their saline quality, 
and by the unmerciful rubbing which the waves 
have given them. I have noticed what warmth 
this churning process communicates to the dot- 
ted foam that lies in tremulous masses among 
the rocks, holding all the blue of ocean in its 
bubbles. After one's hands are chilled with 
the water, one can warm them in the foam. 
These driftwood fragments are but the larger 
foam of shipwrecks. 

What strange comrades this flame brings to- 
gether ! As foreign sailors from remotest seas 
may sit and chat side by side, before some board- 
ing-house fire in this seaport town, so these 
shapeless sticks, perhaps gathered from far 
wider wanderings, now nestle together against 
the backlog, and converse in strange dialects 
as they bum. It is written in the Heetopades 
of Veeshnoo Sarma, that, '' as two planks, float- 
ing on the surface of the mighty receptacle of 
the waters, meet, and having met are sepa- 
rated forever, so do beings in this life come 
together and presently are parted." Perchance 
this chimney reunites the planks, at the last 
moment, as death must reunite friends. 

And with what wondrous voices these strayed 
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wanderers talk to one another on the hearth ! 
They bewitch us by the mere fascination of their 
language. Such a delicacy of intonation, yet 
such a volume of sound. The murmur of the 
surf is not so soft or so solemn. There are 
the merest hints and traceries of tones, — phan- 
tom voices, more remote from noise than any- 
thing which is noise ; and yet there is an under- 
tone of roar, as from a thousand cities, the cities 
whence these wild voyagers came. Watch the 
decreasing sounds of a fire as it dies, — for it 
seems crud to leave it, as we do, to die alone. 
I watched beside this hearth last night. As 
the fire sank down, the little voices grew stiller 
and more still, and at last there came only irreg- 
ular beats, at varying intervals, as if from a 
heart that acted spasmodically, or as if it were 
measuring off by ticks the little remnant of 
time. Then it said, " Hush ! " two or three 
times, and there came something so like a sob 
that it seemed human ; and then all was still. 

If these dying voices are so sweet and subtile, 
what legends must be held untold by yonder 
fragments that lie unconsumed ! Photography 
has familiarized uis with the thought that every 
visible act, since the beginning of the world, 
has stamped itself upon surrounding surfaces, 
even if we have not yet skill to discern and 
hold the image. And especially, in looking on 
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a liquid expanse, such as the ocean in calm, one 
is haunted with these fancies. I gaze into its 
depths, and wonder if no stray reflection has 
been imprisoned there, still accessible to hu- 
man eyes, of some scene of passion or despair 
it has witnessed ; as some maiden visitor at 
Holyrood Palace, looking in the ancient me- 
tallic mirror, might start at the thought that 
perchance some lineament of Mary Stuart may 
suddenly look out, in desolate and forgotten 
beauty, mingled with her own. And if the 
mere waters of the ocean, satiate and wearied 
with tragedy as they must be, still keep for our 
fancy such records, how much more might we 
attribute a human consciousness to these shat- 
tered fragments, each seared by its own special 
grief. 

Yet while they are silent, I like to trace back 
for these component parts of my fire such brief 
histories as I share. This block, for instance, 
came from the large schooner which now lies 
at the end of Castle Hill Beach, bearing still 
aloft its broken masts and shattered rigging, 
and with its keel yet stanch, except that the 
stem-post is gone, — so that each ti(|e sweeps 
in its gfreen harvest of glossy kelp, and then 
tosses it in the hold like hay, desolately tenant- 
ing the place which once sheltered men. The 
floating weed, so graceful in its own place. 
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looks but dreary when thus confined On that 
fearfully cold day (January 8, 1866) when the 
mercury stood at — lo*', even in this mildest 
comer of New England, — this vessel was 
caught helplessly amid the ice that drifted out 
of the west passage of Narragansett Bay, be- 
fore the fierce north wind. They tried to beat 
into the eastern entrance, but the schooner 
seemed in sinking condition, the sails and helm 
were clogged with ice, and every rope, as an 
eye-witness told me, was as large as a man's 
body with frozen sleet. Twice they tacked 
across, making no progress ; and then, to save 
their lives, ran the vessel on the rocks and got 
ashore. After they had left her, a higher wave 
swept her off, and drifted her into a little cove, 
where she has ever since remained. 

There were twelve wrecks along this shore 
last winter, — more than during any season for 
a quarter of a century. I remember when the 
first of these lay in great fragments on Graves 
Point, a schooner having been stranded on 
Cormorant Rocks outside, and there broken 
in pieces by the surf. She had been split 
lengthwise, and one great side was leaning 
up against the sloping rock, bows on, like some 
wild sea-creature never before beheld of men, 
and come there but to die. So strong was this 
impression that when I afterwards saw men at 
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work upon the wreck, tearing out the iron bolts 
and chains, it seem^ like torturing the last 
moments of a living thing. At my next visit 
there was no person in sight ; another com- 
panion fragment had floated ashore, and the 
two lay peacefully beside the sailors' graves 
which give the name to the point, as if they 
found comfort there. A little farther on there 
was a brig ashore and deserted. A fog came 
in from the sea; and as I sat by the graves 
some unseen passing vessel struck eight bells 
for noon. For a moment I fancied that it came 
from the empty brig, — a ghostly call, to sum- 
mon phantom sailors. 

That smouldering brand, which has alternately 
gleamed and darkened for so n^any minutes, I 
brought from Price's Neck one winter, when 
the Brenton's Reef Lightship went ashore. 
Yonder the oddly shaped vessel rides at anchor 
now, two miles from land, bearing her lanterns 
aloft at fore and main top. She parted her 
moorings by night, in the fearful storm of 
October 19, 1865 '> and I well remember that 
as I walked through the streets that wild even- 
ing, it seemed dangerous to be out of doors, 
and I tried to imagine what was going on at 
sea, while at that very moment the lightship 
was driving on toward me in the darkness. It 
was thus that it happened : — 
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There had been a heavy gale from the south- 
east, which, after a few hours of lull, suddenly 
changed in the afternoon to the southwest, 
which is, on this coast, the prevailing direction. 
Beginning about three o'clock, this new wind 
had risen almost to a hurricane by six, and 
held with equal fury till midnight, after which 
it greatly diminished, though, when I visited 
the wreck next morning, it was hard to walk 
against the blast. The lightship went adrift 
at eight in the evening ; the men let go another 
anchor, with forty fathoms of cable ; this parted 
also, but the cable dragged, as she drifted in, 
keeping the vessel's head to the wind, which 
was greatly to her advantage. The great 
waves took her over five lines of reef, on each 
of which her keel grazed or held for a time. 
She came ashore on Price's Neck at last, about 
eleven. 

It was utterly dark ; the sea broke high over 
the ship, even over her lanterns, and the crew 
could only guess that they were near the land 
by the sound of the surf. The captain was 
not on board, and the mate was in command, 
though his leg had been broken while holding 
the tiller. They could not hear each other's 
voices, and cbuld scarcely cling to the deck. 
There seemed every chance that the ship would 
go to pieces before daylight. At last one of 
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the crew, named William Martin, a Scotchman, 
thinking, as he afterwards told me, of his wife 
and three children, and of the others on board 
who had families, — and that something must 
be done, and he might as well do it as any- 
body, — got a rope bound around his waist, and 
sprang overboard. I asked the mate next day 
whether he ordered Martin to do this, and he 
said, " No, he volunteered it. I would not have 
ordered him, for I would not have done it my- 
self." What made the thing most remarkable 
was that the man actually could not swim, and 
did not know how far off the shore was, but 
trusted to the waves to take hun thither, — 
perhaps two hundred yards. His trust was 
repaid. Struggling in the mighty surf, he 
sometimes felt the rocks beneath his feet, 
sometimes bruised his hands against them. At 
any rate he got on shore alive, and, securing 
his rope, made his way over the moors to the 
town, and summoned his captain, who was 
asleep in his own house. They returned at 
once to the spot, found the line still fast, and 
the rest of the crew, four in number, lowered 
the whaleboat, and were pulled to shore by the 
rope, landing safely before daybreak. 

When I saw the vessel next morning, she lay 
in a little cove, stern on, not wholly out of 
water, — steady and upright as in a dry dock, 
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with no sign of serious injury, except that the 
rudder was gone. She did not seem like a 
wreck; the men were the wrecks. As they 
lay among the rocks, bare or tattered, scarcely 
able to move, waiting for low tide to go on 
board the vessel, it was like a scene after a 
battle. They appeared too inert, poor fellows, 
to do anything but yearn toward the sun. 
When they changed position for shelter, from 
time to time, they crept along the rocks, instead 
of walking. They were like the little floating 
sprays of seaweed, when you take them from 
the water and they become a mere mass of 
pulp in your hand. Martin shared in the gen- 
eral exhaustion, and no wonder; but he told 
his story very simply, and showed me where 
he had landed. The feat seemed to me then, 
and has always seemed, almost incredible, even 
for an expert swimmer. He thus summed up 
the motives for his action : " I thought that 
God was first, and I was next, and if I did the 
best I could, no man could do more than that ; 
so I jumped overboard." It is pleasant to add, 
that, though a poor man, he utterly declined 
one of those small donations of money by which 
we Anglo-Saxons are wont clumsily to express 
our personal enthusiasms ; and I think I appre- 
ciated his whole action the more for its coming 
just at the close of a war during which so 
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many had readily accepted their award of praise 
or pay for acts of less intrinsic daring than his. 

Stir the fire, Annie, with yonder broken 
fragment of a flagstaff; its truck is still re- 
maining, though the flag is gone, and every 
nation might claim it. As you stir, the burn- 
ing brands evince a remembitince of their sea- 
tost life, the sparks drift away like foam-flakes, 
the flames wave and flap like sails, and the wail 
of the chimney sings a second shipwreck. As 
the tiny scintillations gleam and scatter and 
vanish in the soot of the chimney wall, instead 
of " There goes the parson, and there goes the 
clerk," it must be the captain and the crew we 
watch. A driftwood fire should always have 
children to tend it; for there is something 
childlike about it, unlike the steadier glow of 
walnut logs. It has a coaxing, infantine way of 
playing with the oddly shaped bits of wood we 
give it, and of deserting one to caress with flick- 
ering impulse another; and at night, when it 
needs to be extinguished, it is as hard to put to 
rest as a nursery of children, for some bright 
little head is constantly springing up anew, 
from its pillow of ashes. And, in turn, what 
endless delight children find in the manipula- 
tion of a fire I 

What a variety of pla)rthings, too, in this fuel 
of ours ; such inexplicable pieces, treenails, and 
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tholepins, trucks, and sheaves, the lid of a 
locker, and a broken handspike. These larger 
fragments are from spars and planks and knees. 
Some were dropped overboard in this quiet har- 
bor; others may have floated from Fayal or 
Hispaniola, Mozambique or Zanzibar. This 
eagle figure-head, chipped and battered, but 
still possessing highly aquiline features and a 
single eye, may have tangled its curved beak in 
the vast weed-beds of the Sargasso Sea, or 
dipped it in the Sea of Milk. Tell us your 
story, O heroic but dilapidated bird ! and per- 
haps song or legend may find in it themes that 
shall be immortal. 

The eagle is silent, and I suspect, Annie, 
that he is but a plain, home-bred fowl after all. 
But what shall we say to this piece of plank, 
hung with barnacles that look large enough for 
the fabled barnacle-goose to emerge from ? 
Observe this fragment a little. Another piece 
is secured to it, not neatly, as with proper tools, 
but clumsily, with many nails of different sizes, 
driven unevenly and with their heads battered 
awry. Wedged clumsily in between these 
pieces, and secured by a supplementary nail, is 
a bit of broken rope. Let us touch that rope 
tenderly ; for who knows what despairing hands 
may last have clutched it when this rude raft 
was made? It may, indeed, have been the 
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handiwork of children, on the Penobscot or the 
St Mary's Riven But its condition betokens 
voyages yet longer; and it may just as well 
have come from the stranded Golden Rule on 
Roncador Reef, — that picturesque shipwreck 
where (as a rescued woman told me) the eyes 
of the people in their despair seemed full of 
sublime resignation, so that there was no confu- 
sion or outcry, and even gamblers and harlots 
looked death in the face ad nobly, for all that 
could be seen, as the saintly and the pure. Or 
who knows but it floated found Cape Horn, 
from that other wreck, on the Pacific shore, of 
the Central America, where the rough mmers 
found that there was room ill the boats only for 
their wives and their gold ; and where, pushing 
the women off, with a few men to row them, 
the doomed husbands gave a cheer of courage 
as the ship went down. 

Here again is a piece of pine wood, cut in 
notches as for a tally, and with every seventh 
notch the longest ; these notches having been 
cut deeply at the beginniiig, and feebly after- 
wards, stopping abruptly before the end was 
reached. Who could have carved it ? Not a 
schoolboy awaiting vacation, or a soldier ex- 
pecting his discharge ; for then each tally would 
have been cut off, instead of added. Nor could 
it be the squad of two soldiers who garrison 
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Rose Island ; for their tour of duty lasts but a 
week. There are small barnacles and seaweed 
too, which give the mysterious stick a sort of 
brevet antiquity. It has been long adrift, and 
these little barnacles, opening and closing daily 
their minute valves, have kept meanwhile their 
own register, and with their busy fringed fin- 
gers have gathered from the whole Atlantic 
that small share of its edible treasures which 
sufficed for them. Plainly this waif has had 
its experiences. It was Robinson Crusoe's, 
Annie, depend upon it. We will save it from 
the flames, and when we establish our marine 
museum, nothing save a veritable piece of the 
North Pole shall be held so valuable as this 
undoubted relic from Juan Fernandez. 

But the night deepens, and its reveries must 
end. With the winter will pass away the win- 
ter storms, and summer will bring its own more 
insidious perils. Then the drowsy old seaport 
will blaze into splendor, through saloon and 
avenue, amidst which many a bright career will 
end suddenly and leave no sign. The ocean 
tries feebly to emulate the profounder tragedies 
of the shore. In the crowded halls of gay 
hotels, I see wrecks drifting hopelessly, dis- 
masted and rudderless, to be stranded on hearts 
harder and more cruel than Brenton's Reef, yet 
hid in smiles falser than its fleecy foam. What 
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is a mere forsaken ship, compared with stately 
houses from which those whom I first knew in 
their youth and beauty have since fled into 
midnight and despair ? 

But one last gleam upon our hearth lights 
up your innocent eyes, little Annie, and dispels 
the gathering shade. The fla^ie dies down 
again, and you draw closer to my side. The 
pure moon looks in at the southern window, 
replacing the ruddier glow; while the fading 
embers lisp and prattle to one another like 
drowsy children, more and more faintly, till 
they fall asleep. 



IV 

AN artist's creation 

When I reached Kenmure's house, one 
August evening, it was rather a disappointment 
to find that he and his charming Laura had 
absented themselves for twenty-four hours. I 
had not seen them together since their mar- 
riage ; my admiration for his varied genius and 
her unvarying grace was at its height, and I was 
really annoyed at the delay. My fair cousin, 
with her usual exact housekeeping, had prepared 
ever3rthing for her guest, and then bequeathed 
me, as she wrote, to Janet and baby Marian. It 
was a pleasant arrangement, for between baby 
Marian and me there existed a species of pas- 
sion, I might almost say of betrothal, ever since 
that little three-year-old sunbeam had blessed 
my mother's house by lingering a while in it, 
six months before. Still I went to bed disap- 
pointed, though the delightful windows of the 
chamber looked out upon the glimmering bay, 
and the swinging lanterns at the yard-arms of 
the frigates shone like some softer constella- 
tion beneath the brilliant sky. The house was 
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SO dose upon the water that the cool waves 
seemed to plash deliciously agamst its very 
basement ; and it was a comfort to think that, 
if there were no adequate human greetings that 
night, there would be plenty in the morning, 
since Marian would inevitably be pulling my 
eyelids apart before sunrise. 

It was scarcely dawn when I was roused by 
a little arm round my neck, and waked to think 
I had one of Raphael's cherubs by my side. 
Fingers of waxen softness were ruthlessly at 
work upon my eyes, and the little form that 
met my touch felt lithe and elastic, like a kit- 
ten's limbs. There was just light enough to 
see the child, perched on the edge of the bed, 
her soft blue dressing-gown trailing over the 
white night-dress, while her black and long- 
fringed eyes shone through the dimness of 
morning. She yielded gladly to my grasp, and 
I could fondle again the silken hair, the velvety 
brunette cheek, the plump, childish shoulders. 
Yet sleep still half held me, and when my 
cherub appeared to hold it a cherubic practice 
to begin the day with a demand for lively anec- 
dote, I was fain drowsily to suggest that she 
might first tell some stories to her doll. With 
the sunny readiness that was a part of her na- 
ture, she straightway turned to that young 
lady, — plain Susan HalUday, with both cheeks 
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patched, and eyes of different colors, — and 
soon discoursed both her and me into repose. 

When I waked again, it was to find the child 
conversing with the morning star, which still 
shone through the window, scarcely so lucent 
as her eyes, and bidding it go home to its 
mother, the sun. Another lapse into dreams, 
and then a more vivid awakenmg, and she had 
my ear at last, and won story after story, re- 
quiting them with legends of her own youth, 
"almost a year ago," — how she was perilously 
lost, for instance, in the small front yard, with 
a little playmate, early in the afternoon, and 
how they came and peeped into the window 
and thought all the world had forgotten them. 
Then the sweet voice, distinct in its articula- 
tion as Laura's, went stra}dng off into wilder 
fancies, — a chaos of autobiography and con- 
jecture, like the letters of a war correspondent 
You would have thought her little life had 
yielded more pangs and fears than might have 
sufficed for the discovery of the North Pole; 
but breakfast-time drew near at last, and Janet's 
honest voice was heard outside the door. I 
rather envied the good Scotchwoman the plea- 
sant task of polishing the smooth cheeks and 
combing the dishevelled silk ; but when, a little 
later, the small maiden was riding downstairs 
in my arms, I envied no one. 
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At sight of the bread and milk, my cherub 
was transformed into a hungry human child, 
chiefly anxious to reach the bottom of her por- 
ringer. I was with her a great deal that day. 
She gave no manner of trouble: it was like 
having the charge of a floating butterfly, en- 
dowed with warm arms to clasp, and a silvery 
voice to prattle. I sent Janet out to sail, with 
the other servants, by way of frolic, and Mar- 
ian's perfect temperament was shown in the 
way she watched the departing. 

*' There they go," she said, as she stood and 
danced at the window. " Now they are out of 
sight." 

" What !" I said, "are you pleased to have 
your friends go ? " 

"Yes," she answered; "but I shall be 
pleased-er to see them come back." 

Life to her was no alternation between joy 
and grief, but only between joy and delight. 

Twilight brought us to an improvised con- 
cert Climbing the piano stool, she went over 
the notes with her little taper fingers, touching 
the keys in a light, knowing way, that proved 
her a musician's child. Then I must play for 
her, and let the dance begin. This was a won- 
drous performance on her part, and consisted at 
first in hopping up and down on one spot, with 
no change of motion but in her hands. She 
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resembled a minute and irrepressible Shaker, 
or a live and beautiful marionnette. Then she 
placed Janet in the middle of the floor, and per- 
formed the dance round her, after the manner 
of Vivien and Merlin. Then came her supper, 
which, like its predecessors, was a solid and 
absorbing meal ; then one more fairy story, to 
magnetize her o£F, and she danced and sang 
herself upstairs. And if she first came to me 
in the morning with a halo round her head, she 
seemed still to retain it when I at last watched 
her kneeling in the little bed — perfectly mo- 
tionless, with her hands placed together, and 
her long lashes sweeping her cheeks — to re- 
peat two verses of a hymn which Janet had 
taught her. My nerves quivered a little when 
I saw that Susan Halliday had also been duly 
prepared for the night, and had been put in the 
same attitude, so far as her jointless anatomy 
permitted. This being ended, the doll and her 
mistress reposed together, and only an occa- 
sional toss of the vigorous limbs, or a stifled 
baby murmur, would thenceforth prove, through 
the darkened hours, that the one figure had in 
it more of life than the other. 

On the next morning Kenmure and Laura 
came back to us, and I walked down to re- 
ceive them at the boat I had forgotten how 
striking was their appearance, as they stood 
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together. His broad, strong, Saxon look, his 
manly bearing and clear blue eyes, enhanced 
the fascination of her darker beauty. 

America is full of the short-lived bloom and 
freshness of girlhood ; but it is a rare thing in 
one's life to see a beauty that really controls 
with a permanent charm. One must remem- 
ber such personal loveliness, as one recalls 
some particular moonlight or sunset, with a 
special and concentrated joy, which the multi- 
plicity of fainter impressions cannot disturb. 
When in those days we used to read, in Pe- 
trarch's one hundred and twenty-third sonnet, 
that he had once beheld on earth angelic man- 
ners and celestial charms, whose very remem- 
brance was a delight and an affliction, since it 
made all else appear but dream and shadow, 
we could easily fancy that nature had certain 
permanent attributes which accompanied the 
name of Laura. 

Our Laura had that rich brunette beauty be- 
fore which the mere snow and roses of the 
blonde must always seem wan and unimpas- 
sioned. In the superb suffusions of her cheek 
there seemed to flow a tide of passions and 
powers that might have been timiultuous in a 
meaner woman, but over which, in her, the 
clear and brilliant eyes and the sweet, proud 
mouth presided in unbroken calm. These su- 
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perb tints implied resources only, not a struggle. 
With this torrent from the tropics in her veins, 
she was the most equable person I ever saw, 
and had a supreme and delicate good-sense, 
which, if not suppl3dng the place of genius, at 
least comprehended its work. Not intellec- 
tually gifted herself, perhaps, she seemed the 
cause of gifts in others, and furnished the at- 
mosphere in which all showed their best. With 
the steady and thoughtful enthusiasm of her 
Puritan ancestors, she combined that charm 
which is so rare among their descendants, — 
a grace which fascinated the humblest, while it 
would have been just the same in the society 
of kings. Her person had the equipoise and 
symmetry of her mind. While it had its sep- 
arate points of beauty, each a source of distinct 
and peculiar pleasure, — as, the outline of her 
temples, the white line that parted her night- 
blade hair, the bend of her wrists, the mould- 
ing of her finger-tips, — yet these details were 
lost in the overwhelming sweetness of her 
presence, and the serene atmosphere that she 
diffused over all human life. 

A few days passed rapidly by us. We walked 
and rode and boated and read. Little Marian 
came and went, a living sunbeam, a self-suffi- 
cing thing. It was soon obvious that she was 
far less demonstrative toward her parents than 
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toward me ; while her mother, gracious to her 
as to all, yet rarely caressed her, and Ken- 
mure, though habitually kind, was inclined to 
ignore her existence, and could scarcely toler- 
ate that she should for one instant preoccupy 
his wife. For Laura he lived, and she must 
live for him. He had a studio, which I rarely 
entered and Marian never, though Laura was 
almost constantly there; and after the first 
cordiality was past, I observed that their daily 
expeditions were always arranged for only two. 
The weather was beautiful, and they led the 
wildest outdoor life, cruising all day or all 
night among the islands, regardless of hours, 
and almost of health. No matter : Kenmure 
liked it, and what he liked she loved. When 
at home, they were chiefly in the studio, he 
painting, modelling, poetizing perhaps, and she 
inseparably united with him in all It was very 
beautiful, this unworldly and passionate love, 
and I could have borne to be omitted in their 
daily plans, — since little Marian was left to 
me, — save that it seemed so strange to omit 
her also. Besides, there grew to be something 
a little oppressive in this peculiar atmosphere ; 
it was like living in a greenhouse. 

Yet they always spoke in the simplest way 
of this absorbing passion, as of something 
about which no reticence was needed ; it was 
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too sacred not to be mentioned; it would be 
wrong not to utter freely to all the world what 
was doubtless the best thing the world pos- 
sessed. Thus Kenmure made Laura his model 
in all his art ; not to coin her into wealth or 
fame, — he would have scorned it; he would 
have valued fame and wealth only as instru- 
ments for proclaiming her. Looking simply at 
these two lovers, then, it was plain that no 
human union could be more noble or stainless. 
Yet so far as others were concerned, it some- 
times seemed to me a kind of duplex selfish- 
ness, so profound and so undisguised as to 
make one shudder. '' Is it," I asked myself at 
such moments, ''a great consecration, or a 
great crime?" But something must be allowed, 
perhaps, for my own private dissatisfactions in 
Marian's behalf. 

I had easily persuaded Janet to let me have 
a peep every night at my darling, as she slept ; 
and once I was surprised to find Laura sitting 
by the small white bed. Graceful and beauti- 
ful as she always was, she never before had 
seemed to me so lovely, for she never had 
seemed quite like a mother. But I could not 
demand a sweeter look of tenderness than that 
with which she now gazed upon her child. 

Little Marian lay with one brown, plump 
hand visible from its full white sleeve, while 
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the other nestled half hid beneath the sheets 
grasping a pair of blue morocco shoes, the last 
acquisition of her favorite doll. Drooping from 
beneath the pillow hung a handful of scarlet 
poppies, which the child had wished to place 
under her head, in the very superfluous project 
of putting herself to sleep thereby. Her soft 
brown hair was scattered on the sheet, her 
black lashes lay motionless upon the olive 
cheeks. Laura wished to move her, that I 
might see her the better. 

" You will wake her/* exclaimed I, in alarm. 

" Wake this little dorinouse ? " Laura lightly 
answered. " Impossible." 

And twining her arms about her, the young 
mother lifted the child from the bed, three or 
four times in succession, while the healthy little 
creature remained utterly undisturbed, breathing 
the same quiet breath. I watched Laiua with 
amazement ; she seemed ttansf ormed. 

She gayly returned my eager look, and then, 
seeming suddenly to penetrate its meaning, cast 
down her eyes, while the color mounted into 
her cheeks. " You thought," she said, almost 
sternly, "that I did not love my child." 

" No," I said half untruthfully. 

" I cto hardly wonder," she continued, more 
sadly, "for it is only what I have said to myself 
a thousand times. Sometimes I think that I 
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have lived in a dream, and one that few share 
with me. I have questioned others, and never 
yet found a woman who did not admit that her 
child was more to her, in her secret soul, than 
her husband. What can they mean ? " 

" Why separate the two ? " I asked. 

"I must separate them in thought," she an- 
swered, with the air of one driven to bay by her 
own self-reproaching. " I had, like other young 
girls, my dream of love and marriage. Unlike 
all the rest, I believe, 1 found my visions ful- 
filled. The reality was more than the imagina- 
tion; and I thought it would be so with my 
love for my chDd. The first cry of that baby 
told the diflFerence to my ear. I knew it all 
from that moment ; the bliss which had been 
mine as a wife Would never be mine as a mo- 
thet. If I had not known what it was to adore 
my husband, I might have been content with 
my love for Marian. But look at that exquisite 
creature as she lies there asleep, and then think 
that I, her mother, ishould desert her if she 
were dying, for aught I know, at one word from 
hirtl!*' 

" Your feeling does not seem natural," I said, 
hardly knowing what to answer. 

"What good does it serve to know that.?" 
she said defiantly. " I say it to myself every 
day. Once when she was ill, and was given 
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back to me in all the precious helplessness of 
babyhood, there was such a strange sweetness 
in it, I thought the charm might remain ; but 
it vanished when she could run about once 
more. And she is such a healthy, self-reliant 
little thing/' added Laura, glancing toward the 
bed with a momentary look of motherly pride 
that seemed strangely out of place amid these 
self-denunciations. " I wish her to be so," she 
added. ''The best service I can do for her is 
to teach her to stand alone. And at some 
day," continued the beautiful woman, her whole 
face lighting up with happiness, " she may love 
as I have loved." 

"And your husband," I said, after a pause, 
— "does your feeling represent his ? " 

"My husband," she said, "lives for his gen- 
ius, as he should. You that know him, why 
do you ask ? " 

"And his heart?" I said, half frightened at 
my own temerity. 

" Heart ? " she answered. " He loves me." 

Her color mounted higher yet; she had a 
look of pride, almost of haughtiness. All else 
seemed forgotten ; she had turned away from 
the child's little bed, as if it had ho existence. 
It flashed upon me that something of the poison 
of her artificial atmosphere was reaching her 
already. 
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Kenmure's step was heard in the hall, and, 
with fire in her eyes, she hastened to meet him. 
I found myself actually breathing more freely 
after the departure of that enchanting woman, 
in danger of perishing inwardly, I said to my- 
self, in an air too lavishly perfumed. Bending 
over Marian, I wondered if it were indeed pos- 
sible that a perfectly healthy life had sprung 
from that union too intense and too absorbed. 
Yet I h?id often noticed that the child seemed 
to wear the temperaments of both her parents 
as a kind of playful disguise, and to peep at 
you, now out of the one, now from the other, 
showing that she had her own individual life 
behind. 

As if by some infantine instinct, the darling 
turned in her sleep, and came unconsciously 
nearer me. With a half-feeling of self-reproach, 
I drew around my neck, inch by inch, the lit- 
tle arms that tightened with a delicious thrill ; 
and so I half reclined there till I myself dozed, 
and the watchful Janet, looking in, warned me 
away. Crossing the entry to my own chamber, 
I heard Kenmure and Laura downstairs, but I 
knew that I should be superfluous, and felt that 
I was sleepy. 

I had now, indeed, become always superfluous 
when they were together, though never when 
they were apart Even they must be separated 
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sometimes, and then each sought me, in order 
to discourse about the other. Kenmure showed 
me every sketch he had ever made of Laura. 
There she was, through all the range of her 
beauty, — there she was in clay, in cameo, in 
pencil, in water-color, in oils. He showed me 
also his poems, and, at last, a longer one, for 
which pencil and graver had alike been laid 
aside. All these he kept in a great cabinet she 
had brought with her to their housekeeping; 
and it seemed to me that he also treasured 
every flower she had dropped, every slender 
glove she had worn, every ribbon from her hair. 
I could not wonder, seeing his passion as it 
was. Who would not thrill at the touch of 
some such slight memorial of Mary of Scotland, 
or of Heloise? and what was all the regal 
beauty of the past to him ? He found every 
room adorned when she was in it, empty when 
she had gone, — save that the trace of her was 
still left on everjrthing, and all appeared but as 
a garment she had worn. It seemed that even 
her great mirror must retain, film over film, 
each reflection of her least movement, the turn- 
ing of her head, the imgloving of her hand 
Strange! that, with all this intoxicatmg pre- 
sence, she yet led a life so simple, so absorbed, 
that she was as free from vanity as her own 
child. 
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As we were once thus employed in the studio, 
I asked Kenmure, abruptly, if he never shrank 
from the publicity he was thus giving Laura. 
" Madame R^camier was not quite pleased," I 
said, *' that Canova had modelled her bust, even 
from imagination. Do you never shrink from 
permitting irreverent eyes to look on Laura's 
beauty? Think of men as you know them. 
Would you give each of them her miniature, 
perhaps to go with them into scenes of riot 
and shame ? " 

" Would to Heaven I could ! " said he pas- 
sionately. "What else could save them, if that 
did not ? God lets his sun shine on the evil 
and on the good, but the evil need it most." 

There was a pause ; and then I ventured to 
ask him a question that had been many times 
upon my lips unspoken. 

" Does it never occur to you," I said, ^* that 
Laura cannot live on earth forever ? " 

" You cannot disturb me about that," he an- 
swered, not sadly, but with a set, stem look, 
as if fencing for the hundredth time against an 
antagonist who was foredoomed to be his mas- 
ter in the end " Laura will outlive me ; she 
must outlive me. I am so sure of it that, every 
time I come near her, I pray that I may not be 
paralyzed, and die outside her arm& Yet, in 
any event, what can I do but what I am doing, 
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— devote my whole soul to the perpetuation 
of her beauty ? It is my only dream, — to re- 
create her through art What dse is worth 
doing? It is for this I have tried — through 
sculptiure, through painting, through verse — 
to depict her as she is. Thus far I have failed 
Why have I failed ? Is it because I have not 
lived a life sufficiently absorbed in her ? or is 
it that there is no permitted way by which, 
after God has reclaimed her, the tradition of her 
perfect loveliness may be retained on earth ? " 

The blinds of the piazza doorway opened, the 
sweet sea-air came in, the low and level rays of 
yellow sunset entered as softly as if the breeze 
were their chariot ; and softer and stiller and 
sweeter than light or air, little Marian stood on 
the threshold She had been in the fields with 
Janet, who had woven for her breeze-blown hair 
a wreath of the wild gerardia blossoms, whose 
purple beauty had reminded the good. Scotch- 
woman of her own native heather. In her arms 
the child bore, like a little gleaner, a great shea£ 
of graceful goldenrod, as large as her grasp 
could bear. In all the artist's visions he had 
seen nothmg so aerial, so lovely ; in all his pas- 
sionate portraitures of his idol, he had delin- 
eated nothing so like to her. Marian's cheeks 
mantled with rich and wine-like tints, her hair 
took a halo from the sunbeams, her lips parted 
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over the little, milk-white teeth ; she looked at 
us with her mother's eyes. I turned to Ken- 
mure to see if he could resist the influence. 

He scarcely gave her a glance. " Go, Mar- 
ian," he said, not impatiently, — for he was too 
thoroughly courteous ever to be ungracious, even 
to a child, — but with a steady indifference that 
cut me with more pain than if he had struck 
her. 

The sun dropped behind the horizon, the 
halo faded from the shining hair and every ray 
of light from the childish face. There came 
in its place that deep, wondering sadness which 
is more touching than any maturer sorrow, •— 
just as a child's illness melts our hearts more 
than that of man or woman, it seems so pre- 
mature and so plaintive. She turned away ; it 
was the very first time I had ever seen the little 
face drawn down, or the tears gathering in the 
eyes. By some kind .providence, the mother, 
coming in flushed and beautiful with walking, 
met Marian on the piazza, and caught the little 
thing in her arms with unwonted tenderness. 
It was enough for the elastic child. After one 
moment of such bliss she could go to Janet, go 
anywhere ; and when the same graceful pre- 
sence came in to us in the studio, we also could 
ask no more. 

We had music and moonlight, and were happy. 
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The atmosphere seemed more human, less un- 
real. Going upstairs at last, I looked in at the 
nursery, and found my pet rather flushed, and 
I fancied that she stirred uneasily. It passed, 
whatever it was ; for next morning she came 
in to wake me, looking, as usual, as if a new 
heaven and earth had been coined purposely 
for her since she went to sleep. We had our 
usual long and important discourse, — this time 
tending to protracted narrative, of the Mother 
Goose description, — until, if it had been possi- 
ble for any human being to be late for bre^cf ast 
in that house, we should have been the offend- 
ers. But she ultimately went downstairs on 
my shoulder, and as Kenmure and Laura were 
already out rowing, the baby put me in her own 
place, sat in her mother's chair, and ruled me 
with a rod of iron. How wonderful was the 
instinct by which this little creature, who so 
seldom heard one word of parental severity 
or parental fondness, knew so thoroughly the 
language of both ! Had I been the most de- 
praved of children, or the most angelic, I could 
not have been more sternly excluded from the 
sugar-bowl, or more overwhelmed with compen- 
sating kisses. 

Later on that day, while little Marian was 
taking the very profoundest nap that ever a 
baby was blessed with, — she had a pretty way 
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of dropping asleep in unexpected comers of the 
house, like a kitten, — I somehow strayed into a 
confidential talk with Janet about her mistress. 
I was rather troubled to find that all her loyalty 
was for Laura, with nothing left for Kenmure, 
whom, indeed, she seemed to regard as a sort 
of objectionable altar, on which her darlings 
were being sacrificed. When she came to par- 
ticulars, certain stray fears of my own were con- 
firmed. It seemed that Laura's constitution was 
not fit, Janet averred, to bear these irregular 
hours, early and late ; and she plaintively dwelt 
on the untasted oatmeal in the morning, the 
insufficient luncheon, the precarious dinner, the 
excessive walking and boating, the evening 
damps. There was coming to be a look about 
Laura such as her mother had, who died at 
thirty. As for Marian, — but here the com- 
plaint suddenly stopped; it would have re- 
quired far stronger provocation to extract from 
the faithful soul one word that might seem to 
reflect on Marian's mother. 

Another year, and her forebodings had come 
true. It is needless to dwell on the interval. 
Sinee Jhen I have sometimes felt a regret al- 
most insatiable in the thought that I should 
have been absent while all that gracious love- 
liness was fading and dissolving like a cloud ; 
and yet at other times it has appeared a relief 
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to think that Laura would ever remain to me 
in the fulness of her beauty, not a tint faded, 
not a lineament changed With all my efforts, 
I arrived only in time to accompany Kenmure 
home after the funeral service. We paused at 
the door of the empty house, — how empty ! 
I hesitated, but Kenmure motioned to me to 
follow him in. 

We passed through the hall and went up- 
stairs. Janet met us at the head of the stair- 
way, and asked me if I would go in to look at 
little Marian, who was sleeping. I begged 
Kenmure to go also, but he refused, almost 
savagely, and went on with heavy step into 
Laura's deserted, room. 

Almost the moment I entered the child's 
chamber, she waked up suddenly, looked at 
me, and said, " I know you, you are my friend." 
She never would call me her cousin, I was al- 
ways her friend. Then she sat up in bed, with 
her eyes wide open, and said, as if stating a 
problem which had been put by for my solu- 
tion, " I should like to see my mother." 

How oiu: hearts are rent by the unquestion- 
ing faith of children, when they come to test 
the love that has so often worked what seemed 
to them miracles, — and ask of it miracles in- 
deed ! I tried to explain to her the continued 
existence of her mother, and she listened to it 
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as if her eyes drank in all that I could say, and 
more. But the apparent distance between 
earth and heaven bdHed her baby mind, as it 
so often and so sadly baffles the thoughts of 
us elders. I wondered what precise change 
seemed to her to have taken place. This all* 
fascinating Laura, whom she adored, and who 
had yet never been to her what other women 
are to their darlings, — did heaven seem to put 
her farther off, or bring her more near ? I could 
never know. The h^thy child had no morbid 
questionings; and as she had come into the 
world to be a sunbeam, she must not fail of 
that mission. She was kicking about the bed^ 
by this time, in her nightgown, and holding her 
pink little toes in all sorts of difficult attitudes, 
when she suddenly said, looking me full in the 
face : " If my mother was so high up that she 
had her feet upon a star, do you think that I 
could see her ? " 

This astronomical apotheosis startled me for 
a moment, but I said unhesitatingly, "Yes," 
feeling sure that the lustrous eyes that looked 
in mine could certainly see as far as Dante's, 
when Beatrice was transferred from his side to 
the highest realm of Paradise. I put my head 
beside hers upon the pillow, and stayed till I 
thought she was asleep. 

I then followed Kenmure into Laura's cham* 
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ber. It was dusk^ but the after-sunset glow 
still bathed the room vdth imperfect light, and 
he lay upon the bed, his hands clenched over 
his eyes. 

There was a deep bow-window where Laura 
used to sit and watch us, sometimes, when we 
put off in the boat Her aeolian harp was in 
the casement, breaking its heart in music. A 
delicate handkerchief was lodged between the 
cushions of the window-seat, — the very hand- 
kerchief she used to wave, in summer days 
long gone. The white boats went sailing be- 
neath the evening light, children shouted and 
splashed in the water, a song came from a 
yacht, a steam-whistle shrilled from the reced- 
ing steamer ; but she for whom alone those lit- 
tle signs of life had been dear and precious 
would henceforth be as invisible to our eyes as 
if time and space had never held her ; and the 
young moon and the evening star seemed but 
empty things unless they could pilot us to some 
world where the splendor of her loveliness could 
match their own. 

Twilight faded, evening darkened, and still 
Kenmure lay motionless, until his strong form 
grew in my moody fancy to be like some carv- 
ing of Michel Angelo's, more than like a living 
man. And when he at last startled me by speak- 
ing, it was with a voice so far off and so strange^ 
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it might almost have come wandering down 
from the century when Michel Angelo Uved. 

"You are right," he said. " I have been liv- 
ing in a fruitless dream. It has all vanished. 
The absurdity of speaking of creative art I With 
all my lifelong devotion, I have created nothing. 
I have kept no real memorial of her presence, 
nothing to perpetuate the most beautiful of 
lives." 

Before I could answer, the door came softly 
open, and there stood in the doorway a small 
white figure, holding aloft a lighted taper of 
pure alabaster. It was Marian in her little 
night-dress, with the loose blue wrapper trail- 
ing behind her, let go in the effort to hold care- 
fully the doll, Susan Halliday, robed also for 
the night. 

" May I come in ? " said the child. 

Kenmure was motionless at first ; then, look- 
ing over his shoulder, said merely, " What ? " 

"Janet said," continued Marian, in her clear 
and methodical way, " that my mother was up 
in heaven, and would help God hear my prayers 
at any rate ; but if I pleased, I could come and 
say them by you." 

A shudder passed over Kenmure; then he 
turned away, and put his hands over his eyes. 
She waited for no answer, but, putting down 
the candlestick, in her wonted careful manner, 
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upon a chalTi she began to climb upon the bed, 
lifting laboriously one little rosy foot, then an- 
other, still dragging after her^ with great effort^ 
the dolL Nestling at her father's breast, I saw 
her kneel 

"Once my mother put her arm round me, 
when I said my prayers." She made this re- 
mark, under her breath, less as a suggestion, it 
seemed, than as the simple statement of a fact 

Instantly I saw Kenmure's arm move, and 
grasp her with that strong and gentle touch of 
his which I had so often noticed in the studio, 
— a touch that seemed quiet as the approach 
of fate, and equally resistless. I knew him well 
enough to understand that iron adoption. 

He drew her toward him, her soft hair was 
on his breast, she looked fearlessly into his 
eyes, and I could hear the little prayer pro- 
ceeding, yet in so low a whisper that I could 
not catch one word She was infinitely solemn 
at such times, the darling; and there was al- 
ways something in her low, clear tone, through 
all her prayings and philosophizings, which was 
strangely like, her mother's voice. Sometimes 
she paused, as if to ask a question, and at every 
answer I could see her father's arm tighten. 

The moments passed, the voices grew lower 
yet, the candle flickered and went out, the doll 
slid to the ground Marian had drifted away 
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upon a vaster ocean than that whose music 
lulled her from without, — upon that sea whose 
waves are dreams. The night was wearing on, 
the lights gleamed from the anchored vessels, 
the water rippled serenely against the low sea- 
wall, the breeze blew gently in. Marian's baby 
breathing grew deeper and more tranquil ; and 
as all the sorrows of the weary earth might be 
imagined to exhale themselves in spring through 
the breath of violets, so I prayed that it might 
be with Kenmure's burdened heart, through 
hers. By degrees the strong man's deeper 
respirations mingled with those of the child, 
and their two separate beings seemed merged 
and solved into identity, as they slumbered, 
breast to breast, beneath the golden and quiet 
stars. I passed by without awaking them, and 
I knew that the artist had attained his dream« 
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der kingfisher on the sea^-wall? Yet, as we 
glide near hinii we shall see that no creature 
can be more full of concentrated life; all his 
nervous system seems on edge, every instant 
he is rising or lowering on his feet, the tail 
vibrates, the neck protrudes or shrinks again, 
the feathers ruffle, the crest dilates ; he talks 
to himself with an impatient chirr^ then pre- 
sently hovers and dives for a fish, then flies 
back disappointed. We say ^^free as birds," 
but their lives are given over to arduous labors. 
And so, when our condition seems most dreamy, 
our observing faculties are sometimes desper- 
ately on the alert, and we find afterwards, to 
our surprise, that we have missed nothing. The 
best observer in the end is not he who works 
at the microscope or telescope most unceas- 
ingly, but he whose whole nature becomes sen- 
sitive and receptive, drinking in everything, like 
a sponge that saturates itself with all floating 
vapors and odors, though it seems inert and 
unsuspicious until you press it and it tells the 
tale. 

Most men do their work out of doors and 
their dreaming at home ; and those whose work 
is done at home need something like a wherry 
in which to dream out of doors. On a squally 
day, with the wind northwest, it is a dream of 
action, and to round yonder point against an 
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ebbing tide makes you feel as if you were Grant 
before Richmond; when you put about, you 
gallop like Sheridan, and the winds and waves 
become a cavalry escort. On other days all 
elements are hushed into a dream of peace, and 
you look out upon those once stormy distances 
as Landseer's sheep look into the mouth of the 
empty cannon on a dismantled fort. These 
are the days for revery, and your thoughts fly 
forth, gliding without friction over this smooth 
expanse; or, rather, they are like yonder pair 
of white butterflies that will flutter for an hour 
just above the glassy surface, traversing miles 
of distance before they alight again. 

By a happy trait of our midsummer, these 
various phases of wind and water may often be 
included in a single day. On three mornings 
out of four the wind blows northwest down our 
bay, then di^ to a calm before noon. After 
an hour or two of perfect stillness, you see the 
line of blue ripple coming up from the ocean 
till it conquers all the paler water, and the 
southwest breeze sets in. This middle zone of 
calm is like the noonday of the Romans, when 
they feared to speak, lest the great god Pan 
should be awakened While it lasts, a thin, 
aerial veil drops over the distant hills of Conan- 
icut, then draws nearer and nearer till it seems 
to touch your boat, the very nearest section of 
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space being filled with a faint disembodied blue- 
nesSy like that which fills on winter days, in 
colder regions, the hollows of the snow. Sky 
and sea show but gradations of the same color, 
and afford but modifications of the same ele- 
ment In this quietness, yonder schooner 
seems not so much to lie at anchor in the water 
as to anchor the water, so that both cease to 
move ; and though faint ripples may come and 
go elsewhere on the surface, the vessel rests in 
this liquid island of absolute calm. For there 
certainly is elsewhere a sort of motionless 
movement, as Keats speaks of ^ a little noise- 
less noise among the leaves,'' or as the summer 
clouds form and disappear without apparent 
wind and without prejudice to the stillness^ 
A man may lie in the profoundest trance and 
still be breathing, and the very pulsations of 
the life of nature, in these calm hours^ are to ' 
be read in these changing tints and shadows 
and ripples, and in the mirage-bewildered out- 
lines of the islands in the bay. It is this inces- 
sant shifting of rdations, this perpetual substi- 
tution of fantastic for real values, this inability 
to trust your own eye or ear unless the mind 
makes its own corrections, — that gives such 
an ine^diaustible attraction to life beside the 
ocean. The sea-change comes to you without 
your waiting to be drowned You must recog- 
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nize the working of your own imagination and 
allow for it. Wben^ for instance^ the sea-fog 
settles down around us at nightfall, it some- 
times grows denser and denser till it apparently 
becomes more solid than the pavements of the 
town, or than the great globe itself ; and when 
the fog-whistles go wailing on through all the 
darkened hours, they seem to be signalling not 
so much for a lost ship as for a lost island 

How unlike are those weird and gloomy nights 
to this sunny noon, when I rest my oars in this 
sheltered bay, where a small lagoon makes in 
behind Coaster's Harbor Island, and the very 
last breath and murmur of the ocean are left 
outside ! The coming tide steals to the shore 
in waves so light they are a mere shade upon 
the surface till they break, and ten of them die 
speechless for one that has a voice. And even 
those rare voices are the very most confidential 
and silvery whispers in which Nature ever spoke 
to man ; the faintest summer insect seems reso- 
lute and assured beside them ; and yet it needs 
but an indefinite multiplication of these sounds 
to make up the thimder of the surf. It is so 
still that I can let the wherry drift idly along 
the shore, and can watch the life beneath the 
water. The small fry cluster and evade be- 
tween me and the brink; the half -translucent 
shrimp glides gracefully undisturbed, or glances 
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away like a flash if you but touch the surface ; 
the crabs waddle or burrow, the smaller species 
mimicking unconsciously the hue of the soft 
green seaweed, and the larger looking like 
motionless stones, covered with barnacles and 
decked with fringing weeds. I am acquainted 
with no better Darwinian than the crab ; and 
however clumsy he may be when taken from 
his own element, he has a free and floating 
motion which is almost graceful in his own 
yielding and buoyant home. It is so with all 
wild creatures, but especially with those of 
water and air. A gull is not reckoned an espe- 
cially graceful bird, but yonder I see one, snowy 
white, that has come to fish in this safe lagoon, 
and it dips and rises on its errands as lightly as 
a butterfly or a swallow. Beneath that neigh- 
boring causeway the water-rats run over the 
stones, lithe and eager and alert, the body car- 
ried low, the head raised now and then like a 
hound's, the tail curving gracefully and aiding 
the poise ; now they are running to the water 
as if to drink, now racing for dear life along the 
edge, now fairly swimming, then devoting an 
interval to reflection, like squirrels, then again 
searching over a pile of seaweed and selecting 
some especial tuft, which is carried, with long, 
sinuous leaps, to the unseen nest. Indeed, 
man himself is graceful in his unconscious and 
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direct employments : the poise of a fisherman, 
for instance, the play of his arm, the cast of his 
line or net, — these take the eye as do the 
stealthy movements of the hunter, the fine atti- 
tudes of the wood-chopper, the grasp of the 
sailor on the helm. A haystack and a boat are 
always picturesque objects, and so are the men 
who are at work to build or use them. So is 
yonder stake-net, glistening in the noonday 
light, — the innumerable meshes drooping in 
soft arches from the high stakes, and the line 
of floats stretching shoreward, like tiny stepping- 
stones; two or three rowboats are gathered 
round it, with fishermen in red or blue shirts, 
while one white sailboat hovers near. And I 
have looked down on our beach in spring, at 
sunset, and watched them drawing nets for the 
young herring, when the rough men looked as 
graceful as the nets they drew, and the horse- 
man who directed might have been Redgauntlet 
on the Solway Sands. 

I suppose it is from this look of natural fit- 
ness that a windmill is always such an appro- 
priate object by the seashore. It is simply a 
four-masted schooner, stranded on a hilltop, 
and adapting itself to a new sphere of duty. It 
can have needed but a slight stretch of inven- 
tion in some seaman to combine these lofty 
vans, and throw over them a few remodelled 
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safls. The principle of their motion is that by 
which a vessel beats to windward; the miller 
spreads or reefs his sails, like a sailor, — re- 
ducing them in ^ high wind to a mere " pigeon- 
wing" as it is called, two or three feet in 
length, or in some cases even scudding under 
bare poles. The whole structure vibrates and 
creaks under rapid motion, like a mast ; and the 
angry vans, disappointed of progress, are ready 
to grind to powder all that comes within their 
grasp, as they revolve hopelessly in this sea <rf 
air. 

When the sun grows hot, I like to take refuge 
in a sheltered nook beside Goat Island Light- 
house, where the wharf shades me, and the 
resonant plash of waters multiplies itself among 
the dark pfles, increasing the delicious s^ise of 
coolness. While the noonday bells ring twelve, 
I take my rest. Round the comer of the pier 
the fishing-boats come gliding in, generally with 
a boy asleep forward, and a weary man at the 
helm ; one can almost fancy that the boat itself 
looks weary, having been out since the early 
summer sunrise. In contrast to this expression 
of labor ended, the white pleasure-boats seem 
but to be taking a careless stroll by water; 
while a skiff full of girls drifts idly along the 
shore, amid laughter and screaming and much 
aimless splash. More resolute and business- 
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like, the boys row their boat far up the bay; 
then I see a sudden gleam of white bodies, and 
then the boat is empty, and the surrounding 
water is sprinkled with black and bobbing 
heads. The steamboats look busier yet, as 
they go puffing by at short intervals, and send 
long waves up to my retreat ; and then some 
schooner sails in, full of life, with a white ripple 
round her bows, till she suddenly rounds to, 
drops anchor, and is stilL Opposite me, on the 
landward side of the bay, the green banks slope 
to the water ; on yonder cool piazza there is a 
young mother who swings her baby in the ham- 
mock, or a white-robed figure pacing beneath 
the trailing vines. Peace and lotus-eating on 
shore; on the water, even in the stillest noon, 
there are life and sparkle and continual change. 
One of those fishermen whose boats have 
just glided to their moorings is to me a far 
more interesting person than any of his mates, 
though he is perhaps the only one among them 
with whom I have never yet exchanged a word. 
There is good reason for it ; he has been deaf 
and dumb since boyhood. He is reported to 
be the boldest sailor among all these daring 
men ; he is the last to retreat before the coming 
storm ; the first after the storm to venture 
through the white and whirling channels, be- 
tween dangerous ledges, to which others give a 
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wider berth. I do not wonder at this, for think 
how much of the awe and terror of the tempest 
must vanish if the ears be closed ! The omi- 
nous undertone of the waves on the beach and 
the muttering thunder pass harmless by him. 
How infinitely strange it must be to have the 
sight of danger, but not the sound! Fancy 
such a deprivation in war, for instance, where 
it is the sounds, after all, that haimt the memory 
the longest ; the rifle's crack, the irregular 
shots of skirmishers, the long roll of alarm, the 
roar of great guns. This man would have 
missed them all. Were a broadside from an 
enemy's gimboat to be discharged above his 
head, he would not hear it; he would only 
recognize, by some jarring of his other senses, 
the fierce concussion of the air. 

How much deeper seems hb solitude than 
that of any other "lone fisher on the lonely 
sea " ! Yet all such things are comparative ; 
and while the others contrast that wave-tossed 
isolation with the cheeriness of home, his home 
is silent too. He has a wife and children ; they 
all speak, but he hears not their prattle or 
their complaints. He summons them with his 
fingers, as he summons the fishes, and they are 
equally dumb to him. Has he a special sympa- 
thy with those submerged and voiceless things ? 
Dunfish, in the old newspapers, were often 
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called "dumb'd fish;" and they perchance 
come to him as to one of their kindred. They 
may have learned, like other innocent things, 
to accept this defect of utterance, and even 
imitate it I knew a deaf-and-dumb woman 
whose children spoke and heard ; but while yet 
too young for words, they had learned that 
their mother was not to be reached in that 
way; they never cried or complained before 
her, and when most excited would only whisper. 
Her baby ten months old, if disturbed in the 
night, would creep to her and touch her lips, to 
awaken her, but would make no noise. 

One might fancy that all men who have an 
agoni2ang sorrow or a fearful secret would be 
drawn by irresistible attraction into the society 
of the deaf and dumb. What awful passions 
might not be whispered, what terror safely 
spoken, in the charmed circle round yonder 
silent boat, — a circle whose centre is a human 
life which has not all the susceptibilities of life, 
a confessional where even the priest cannot 
hear ! Would it not relieve sorrow to express 
itself, even if unheeded ? What more could 
one ask than a dumb confidant ? and if deaf 
also, so much the safer. To be sure, he would 
give you neither absolution nor guidance ; he 
could render nothing in return, save a look or 
a dasp of the hand ; nor can the most gifted 
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or eloquent friendship do much more. Ah I 
but suddenly the thought occurs, suppose that 
the defect of bearing, as of tongue, were liable 
to be loosed by an overmastering emotion, and 
that by startling him with your hoarded confi- 
dence you were to break the spell ! The hint 
is too perilous ; let us row away. 

A few strokes take us to the half-submerged 
wreck of a lime-schooner that was cut to the 
water's edge, by a collision in a gale, twelve 
months ago. The water kindled the lime, the 
cable was cut, the vessd drifted ashore and 
sunk, still blazing, at this little beach. When 
I saw her, at sunset, the masts had been cut 
away, and the flames held possession on board. 
Fire was working away in the cabin, like a live 
thing, and sometimes glared out of the hatch- 
way ; anon it clambered along the gunwale^ like 
a schoolboy playing, and the waves chased it 
as in play ; just a flicker of flame, then a wave 
would reach up to overtake it ; then the flames 
would be, or seem to be, where the water had 
been ; and finally, as the vessel lay careened, 
the waves took undisturbed possession of the 
lower gunwale, and the flames of the upper. 
So it burned that day and night ; part red with 
fire, part black with soaking ; and now twelve 
months have made all its visible parts look dry 
and white, till it is hard to believe that either 
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fire or water has ever touched it. It lies over 
on its bare knees, and a single knee, torn from 
the others, rests imploringly on the shore, as if 
that had worked its way to land, and perished 
in act of thanksgiving. At low tide, one half 
the frame is lifted high in air, like a dead tree 
in the forest 

Perhaps all other elements are tenderer in 
their doings with what is intrusted to them 
than is the air. Fire, at least, destroys what- 
it has ruined ; earth is warm and loving, and it 
moreover conceals ; water is at least caressing, 
— it laps the greater part of this wreck with 
protecting waves, covers with seaweeds all that 
it can reach, and protects with incrusting shells. 
Even beyond its grasp it tosses soft pendants 
of moss that twine like vine-tendrils, or sway in 
the wind It mellows harsh colors into beauty, 
and Ruskin grows eloquent over the wave- 
washed tint of some tarry, weather-beaten boat. 
But air is pitiless : it dries and stiffens all out- 
line, and bleaches all color away, so that you 
can hardly tell whether these ribs belonged to 
a ship or an elephant ; and yet there is a certain 
cold purity in the shapes it leaves, and the birds 
it sends to perch upon these timbers are a more 
graceful company than lobsters or fishes. After 
all, there is something sublime in that sepulture 
of the Parsees, who erect near every village a 
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dokhma^ or Tower of Silence, upon whose sum- 
mit they may bury their dead in air. 

Thus widely may one's thoughts wander from 
a simimer boat But the season for rowing is 
a long one, and far outlasts in Oldport the stay 
of our annual guests. Sometimes in autumnal 
mornings I glide forth over water so still, it 
seems as if saturated by the Indian summer 
with its own indefinable calm. The distant 
islands lift themselves on white pedestals of 
mirage; the cloud shadows rest softly on 
Conanicut; and what seems a similar shadow 
on the nearer slopes of Fort Adams is in truth 
but a mounted battery, drilling, which soon 
moves and slides across the hazy hill like a 
cloud. I hear across nearly a mile of water 
the faint, sharp orders and the sonorous blare 
of the trumpet that follows each command ; the 
horsemen gallop and wheel ; suddenly the band 
within the fort strikes up for guard-mounting, 
and I have but to shut my eyes to be carried 
back to warlike days that passed by, — was it 
centuries ago ? Meantime, I float gradually 
towards Brenton's Cove ; the lawns that reach 
to the water's edge were never so gorgeously 
green in any summer, and the departure of the 
transient guests gives to these lovely places an 
air of cool seclusion ; when fashion quits them, 
the imagination is ready to move in. An agree- 
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able sense of universal ownership comes over 
the winter-staying mind in Oldport. I like to 
keep up this little semblance of habitation on 
the part of our human birds of passage ; it is 
very pleasant to me, and perhaps even plea- 
santer to them, that they shoiild call these 
emerald slopes their own for a month or two ; 
but when they lock the doors in autumn, the 
ideal key reverts into my hands, and it is evi- 
dent that they have only been " tenants by the 
curtesy," in the fine legal phrase. Provided 
they stay here long enough to attend to their 
lawns and pay their taxes, I am better satisfied 
than if these estates were left to me the whole 
year round. 

The tide takes the boat nearer to the fort ; 
the horsemen ride more conspicuously, with 
swords and trappings that glisten in the sun- 
light, while the white fetlocks of the horses 
twinkle in unison as they move. One troop- 
horse without a rider wheels and gallops with 
the rest, and seems to revel in the free motion. 
Here also the tide reaches or seems to reach 
the very edge of the turf ; and when the light 
battery gallops this way, it is as if it were char- 
ging on my floating fortress. Upon the other 
side is a scene of peace ; and a fisherman sings 
in his boat as he examines the floats of his stake- 
net, hand over hand. A white gull hovers close 
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above him, and a dark one above the horsemen, 
fit emblems of peace and war. The slightest 
somidsy the rattle of an oar, the striking of a 
hoof against a stone, are borne over the water 
to an amazing distance, as if the calm bay, amid 
its seeming quiet, were Watchful of the slightest 
noise. But look ! in a moment the surface is 
rippled, the sky is clouded, a swift change comes 
over the fitful mood of the season ; the water 
looks colder and deeper, the greensward assumes 
a chilly darkness, the troopers gallop away to 
their stables, and the fisherman rows home. 
That indefinable expression which separates 
autumn from summer creeps almost in an in- 
stant over all Soon, even upon this Isle of 
Peace, it will be winter. 

Each year, as winter returns, I try in vain 
to comprehend this wonderful shifting of ex- 
pression that touches even a thing so essen- 
tially unchanging as the sea. How delicious 
to all the senses is the summer foam above 
yonder rock ; in winter the foam is the same,, 
the sparkle as radiant, the hue of the water 
scarcely altered ; and yet the effect is, by com- 
parison, cold, heavy, and leaden. It is like that 
mysterious variation which chiefly makes the 
difference between one human face and an- 
other ; we call it by vague names, and cannot 
tell in what it lies; we only know that when 
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expression changes, all is gone. No warmth 
of color, no perfection of outline can supersede 
those subtile influences which make one face so 
winning that all human affection gravitates to 
its spell, and another so cold or repellent that 
it dwells forever in loneliness, and no passion- 
ate heart draws near. I can fancy the ocean 
beating in vague despair against its shores in 
winter, and moaning, ''I am as beautiful, as 
restless, as untamable as ever: why are my 
cliffs left desolate? why am I not loved as I 
was loved in summer i " 



VI 

SUNSHINE AND PETRARCH 

Near my summer home there is a little cove 
or landing by the bay, where nothing larger 
than a boat can ever anchor. I sit above it 
now, upon the steep bank, knee-deep in butter- 
cups, and amid grass so lush and green that it 
seems to ripple and flow instead of waving. 
Below lies a tiny beach, strewn with a few bits 
of driftwood and some purple shells, and so 
sheltered by projecting walls that its wavelets 
plash but lightly. A little farther out the sea 
breaks more roughly over submerged rocks, 
and the waves lift themselves, before breaking, 
in an indescribable way, as if each gave a 
glimpse through a translucent window, beyond 
which all ocean's depths might be clearly seen, 
could one but hit the proper angle of vision. 
On the right side of my retreat a high wall 
limits the view, while close upon the left the 
crumbling parapet of Fort Greene stands out 
into the foreground, its verdant scarp so re- 
lieved against the' blue water that each inward 
bound schooner seems to sail into a cave of 
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grass. In the middle distance is a white light- 
house, and beyond lie the round tower of old 
Fort Louis and the soft low hills of Conanicut 

Behind me an oriole chirrups in triumph 
amid the birch-trees which wave around the 
house of the haunted window.; before me a 
kingfisher pauses and waits, and a darting 
blackbird shows the scarlet on his wings. 
Sloops and schooners constantly come and go, 
careening in the wind, then* white sails taking, 
if remote enough, a vague blue mantle from 
the delicate air. Sailboats glide in the dis- 
tance, — each a mere white wing of canvas, — 
or coming nearer, and glancing suddenly into 
the cove, are put as suddenly on the other tack, 
and almost in an instant seem far away. There 
is to-day such a live sparkle on the water, such 
aluminous freshness on the grass, that it seems, 
as is so often the case in early Jime, as if all 
history were a dream, and the whole earth were 
but the creation of a summer's day. 

If Petrarch still knows and feels the consum- 
mate beauty of these earthly things, it may 
seem to him some repayment for the sorrows 
of a lifetime that one reader, after all this 
lapse of years, should choose his sonnets to 
match this grass, these blossoms, and the soft 
lapse of these blue waves. Yet any longer or 
more continuous poem would be out of place 
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to-day. I fancy that this narrow cove pre- 
scribes the proper limits of a sonnet ; and when 
I count the lines of ripple within yonder pro- 
jecting wall, there proves to be room for just 
fourteen. Natiu'e meets our whims with such 
little fitnesses. The words which build these 
delicate structures of Petrarch's are as soft 
and fine and close-textured as the sands upon 
this tiny beach, and their monotone, if such it 
be, is the monotone of the neighboring ocean. 
Is it not possible, by bringing such a book into 
the open air, to separate it from the grimness 
of commentators, and bring it back to life and 
light and Italy? The beautiful earth is the 
same as when this poetry and passion were 
new ; there is the same sunlight, the same blue 
water and green grass; yonder pleasure-boat 
might bear, for aught we know, the friends and 
lovers of five centuries ago; Petrarch and 
Laura might be. there, with Boccaccio and 
Fiammetta as comrades, and with Chaucer as 
their stranger guest It bears, at any rate, if 
I know its voyagers, eyes as lustrous, voices as 
sweet With the world thus young, beauty 
eternal, fancy free, why should these delicious 
Italian pages exist but to be tortiu-ed into 
grammatical examples ? Is there no reward to 
be imagined for a delightful book that can 
match Browning's fantastic burial of a tedious 
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one ? When it has sufficiently basked in sun- 
shine, and been cooled in pure salt air, when it 
has bathed in heaped clover, and been scented, 
page by page, with melilot, cannot its beauty 
once more blossom, and its buried loves re- 
vive? 

Emboldened by such influences, at least let 
me translate a sonnet, and see if anything is 
left after the sweet Italian syllables are gone. 
Befora this continent was discovered, before 
English literature existed, when Chaucer was a 
child, these words were written. Yet they are 
to-day as fresh and perfect as these laburnum 
blossoms that droop above my head. And as 
the variable and uncertain air comes freighted 
with clover-scent from yonder field, so floats 
through these long centuries a breath of fra- 
grance, the memory of Laura. 

SONNET 129. 

O joyous, blossoming, ever-blessed flowers 1 
'Mid which my queen her gracious footstep sets ; 
O plain, that keep'st her words for amulets 
And hold'st her memory in thy leafy bowers 1 

O trees, with earliest green of springtime hours, 
And springtime's pale and tender violets I 
O grove, so dark the proud sun only lets 
His blithe rays gild the outskirts of your towers I 

O pleasant country-side 1 O purest stream, 
That mirrorest her sweet face, her eyes so clear. 
And of their living light can catch the beaml 
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I envy you her haunts so close and dear. 
There is no rock so senseless but I deem 
It bums with passion that to mine is near. 

Goethe compared translators to carriers, who 
convey good wine to market, though it gets 
imaccountably watered by the way. The more 
one praises a poem, the more absurd becomes 
one's position, perhaps, in trying to translate 
it. If it is so admirable, — is the natural in- 
quiry, — why not let it alone ? It is a^doubt- 
f ul blessing to the human race, that the instinct 
of translation still prevails, stronger than rea- 
son ; and after one has once yielded to it, then 
each untranslated favorite is like the trees 
round a backwoodsman's clearing, each of 
which stands, a silent defiance, imtil he has cut 
it down. Let us try the axe again. This is 
to Laura singing. 

SONNET 134. 
" Quando A mor i begU oecki a terra mcAma. *' 

When Love doth those sweet eyes to earth incline. 
And weaves those wandering notes into a sigh 
With his own touch, and leads a minstrelsy 
Clear-voiced and pure, angelic and divine, — 

He makes sweet havoc in this heart of mine, 
And to my thoughts brings transformation high, 
So that I say, ** My time has come to die, 
If fate so blest a death for me design." 

But to my soul thus steeped in joy the sound 
Brings such a wish to keep that present heaven. 
It holds my spirit back to earth as well. 
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And thus I live : and thus is loosed and wound 
The thread of life which unto me was given 
By this sole Siren who with us doth dwell. 

As I look across the bay, there is seen rest- 
ing over all the hills, and even upon every dis- 
tant sail, an enchanted veil of pdest blue, that 
seems woven out of the very souls of happy 
days, — a bridal veil, with which the sunshine 
weds this soft landscape in summer. Such and 
so indescribable is the atmospheric film that 
hangs over these poems of Petrarch's ; there is 
a delicate haze about the words, that vanishes 
when you touch them, and reappears as you 
recede. How it clings, for instance, aroimd 
this sonnet I 

SONNET 191. 
"Attra cJU ftitttt cMomty 

Sweet adr, that drdest round those radiant tresses, 
And floatest, mingled with them, fold on fold, 
Deliciously, and.scatterest that fine gold. 
Then twinest it again, my heart's dear jesses. 

Thou lingerest on those eyes, whose beauty presses 
Stings in my heart that all its life exhaust. 
Till I go wandering round my treasure lost, 
Like some scared creature whom the night distresses. 

I seem to find her now, and now perceive 
How far away she is ; now rise, now fall ; 
Now what I wish, now what is true, believe. 

O happy air I since joys enrich thee all, * 
Rest thee ; and thou, O stream too bright to grieve I 
Why can I not float with thee at thy call? 
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The airiest and most fugitive among Pe- 
trarch's love-poems, so far as I know, — show- 
ing least of that air of earnestness which he 
has contrived to impart to almost all, — is this 
little ode or madrigal It is interesting to see, 
from this, that he could be almost conventional 
and courtly in moments when he held Laura 
farthest aloof; and when it is compared with 
the depths of solemn emotion in his later son- 
nets, it seems like the soft glistening of young 
birch-leaves against a background of pines. 

CANZONE XXIII. 

*' Neva angtUtta Movra P dU accarta.** 

A new-bom angel, with her wings extended, 
Came floating from the skies to this fair shore, 
Where, fate-controlled, I wandered with my sorrows. 
She saw me there, alone and unbefriended. 
She wove a silken net, and threw it o*er 
The turf, whose greenness all the pathway borrows. 
Then was I captured ; nor could fears arise. 
Such sweet seduction glimmered from her eyes. 

Turn from these light compliments to the 
pure and reverential tenderness of a sonnet 
like this : — 

SONNET 223. 
" Qnai dtmua tUtende a gioriosa/atna.''* 
Doth ^y maiden seek the glorious fame 
Of chastity, of strength, of courtesy ? 
Gaze in the eyes of that sweet enemy 
Whom all the world doth as my lady name I 
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How honor grows, and pore dcyotion's flame, 
How truth is joined with graceful dignity, 
There thou mayst learn, and what the path may be 
To that high heaven which doth her spirit claim ; 

There learn that speech, beyond all poet's skill, 
And greater silence, and those holy ways 
Unutterable, untold by human heart 

But the infinite beauty that all eyes doth fill. 
This none can learn I because its lovely rays 
Are given by God's pure grace, and not by art 

The following, on the other hand, seems to 
me one of the Shakespearean sonnets ; the suc- 
cessive phrases set sail, one by one, like - a 
yscht squadron; each spreads its graceful 
wings and glides away. It is hard to handle 
this white canvas without soiling. Macgregor, 
in the only version of this sonnet which I have 
seen, abandons all attempt at rhyme; but to 
follow the strict order of the original in this 
respect is a part of the pleasant problem which 
one cannot bear to forego. And there seems a 
kind of deity who presides over this union of 
languages, and who sometimes silently lays the 
words in order, after all one's own poor at- 
tempts have failed 

SONNET 128.. 

" O/asti ^^arti; gutsier vaghig^aiUU^ 

O wandering steps ! O vague and busy dreams I 
O changeless memory 1 O fierce desire I 
O passion strong 1 heart weak with its own fire ; 
O eyes of mine X not eyes, but living streams ; 
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O laurel boughs I whose lovely garland seems 
The sole reward that glory's deeds require ; 
O haunted life 1 delusion sweet and dire, 
That all my days from slothful rest redeems ; 

O beauteous face 1 where Love has treasured well 
His whip and spur, the sluggish heart to move 
At his least will ; nor can it find relief. 

O souls of love and passion 1 if ye dwell 
Yet on this earth, and ye, great Shades of Love I 
Linger, and see my passion and my grief. 

Yonder flies a kingfisher, and pauses, flutter- 
ing like a butterfly in the air, then dives to- 
ward a fish, and, failing, perches on the project- 
ing wall Doves from neighboring dove-cotes 
alight on the parapet of the fort, fearless of the 
quiet cattle who find there a breezy pasture. 
These doves, in taking flight, do not rise from 
the ground at once, but, edging themselves 
closer to the brink, with a caution almost ludi- 
crous in such airy things, trust themselves 
upon the breeze with a shy little hop, and at 
the next moment are securely on the wing. 

How th^ abundant sunlight inundates every- 
thing ! The great clumps of grass and clover 
are imbedded in it to the roots; it flows in 
among their stalks, like water ; the lilac-bushes 
bask in it eagerly; the topmost leaves of the 
birches are burnished. A vessel sails by with 
plash and roar, and all the white spray along 
her side is sparkling with sunlight. Yet there 
is sorrow in the world, and it reached Petrarch 
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even before Laura died, — when it reached her. 
This exquisite sonnet shows it : — • 

SONNET 123. 
*' P vuU m Urra angtlki cathamV^ 

I once beheld on earth celestial graces 
And heavenly beauties scarce to mortals known, 
Whose memory yields nor joy nor grief alone, . 
But all things else in cloud and dreams effaces. 

I saw how tears had left their weary traces 
Within those eyes that once the sun outshone, 
I heard those lips, in low and plaintive moan, 
Breathe words to stir the mountains from their places. 

Love, wisdom, courage, tenderness, and truth 
Made in their mourning strains more high and dear 
Than ever wove soft sounds for mortal ear ; 

And' heaven seemed listening in such saddest ruth 
The very leaves upon the bough to soothe, 
Such sweetness filled the blissful atmosphere. 

These sonnets are in Petrarch's earlier man- 
ner ; but the death of Laura brought a change. 
Look at yonder schooner coming down the 
bay, straight toward us ; she is hauled close to 
the wind, her jib is white in the sunlight, her 
larger sails are touched with the same snowy 
lustre, and all the swelling canvas is rounded 
into such lines of beauty as scarcely anything 
else in the world — hardly even the perfect 
outlines of the human form — can give. Now 
she comes up into the wind, and goes about 
with a strong flapping of the sails, smiting on 
the ear at a half-mile's distance; then she 
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glides off on the other tack, showing the 
shadowed side of her sails, until she reaches 
the distant zone of haze. So change the son- 
nets after Laura's death, growing shadowy as 
they recede, until the very last seems to merge 
itself in the blue distance. 



SONNET 251. 
«' GUccckidieV iciarUV^ 

Those eyes, 'neath which my passionate rapture rose, 
The arms, hands, feet, the beauty that erewhile 
Could my own soul from its own self beguile. 
And in a separate world of dreams enclose, 

The hair's bright tresses, full of golden glows. 
And the soft lightning of the angelic smile 
That changed this earth to some celestial isle, •» 
Are now but dust, poor dust, that nothing knows. 

And yet I live I Myself I grieve and scorn. 
Left dark without the light I loved in vain. 
Adrift in tempest on a bark forlorn ; 

Dead is the source of all my amorous strain, 
Dry is the channel of my thoughts outworn. 
And my sad harp can sound but notes of pain. 

" And yet I live ! " What a pause is implied 
before these words I the drawing of a long 
breath, immeasurably long; like that vast in- 
terval of heart-beats that precedes Shake- 
speare's " Since Cleopatra dial." I can think 
of no other passage in literature that has in it 
the same wide spaces of emotion. 

The following sonnet seems to me the most 
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stately and concentrated in the whole volume. 
It is the sublimity of a despair not to be re- 
lieved by utterance. 

SONNET 253. 
**SoUasin4lmioeory 

She ruled in beauty o'er this heart of mine, 
A noble lady in a humble home, 
And now her time for heavenly bliss has come, 
T is I am mortal proved, and she divine. 

The soul that all its blessings must resign, 
And love whose light no more on earth finds room 
Might rend the rocks with pity for their doom. 
Yet none their sorrows can in words enshrine ; 

They weep within my heart ; no ears they find 
Save mine alone, and I am crushed with care. 
And naught remains to me save mournful breath. 

Assuredly but dust and shade we are. 
Assuredly desire is mad and blind. 
Assuredly its hope but ends in death. 

In a later strain he rises to that dream which 
is more than earth's realities. 

SONNET 261. 

Dreams bore my fancy to that region where 
She dwells whom here I seek, but cannot see. 
'Mid those who in the loftiest heaven be 
I looked on her, less haughty and more fair. 

She took my hand, she said, '* Within this sphere, 
If hope deceive not, thou shalt dwell with me : 
I filled thy life with war's wild agony ; 
Mine own day closed ere evening could appear. 
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My bliss no haman thought can understand ; 
I wait for thee alone, and that fair veil 
' Of beauty thou dost love shall yet retain.** 

Why was she silent then, why dropped my hand 
Ere those delicious tones could quite avail 
To bid my mortal soul in heaven renudn ? 

It vindicates the emphatic reality and per- 
sonality of Petrarch's love, after all, that when 
from these heights of vision he surveys and re- 
surveys his life's long dream, it becomes to him 
more and more definite, as well as more poetic, 
and is farther and farther from a merely vague 
sentimentalism. In his later sonnets, Laura 
grows more distinctly individual to us; her 
traits show themselves as more characteristic, 
her temperament more intelligible, her precise 
influence upon Petrarch clearer. What deli- 
cate accuracy of delineation is seen, for in- 
stance, in this sonnet I 

SONNET 314. 
" Doki dmrtau t^laeide rtptOu,^ 

Gentle severity, repulses mild, 
Full of chaste love and pity sorrowing ; 
Graceful rebukes, that had the power to bring 
Back to itself a heart by dreams beguiled ; 

A tender voice, whose accents undefiled 
Held sweet restraints, all duty honoring; 
The bloom of virtue ; purity's dear spring 
To cleanse away base thoughts and passions wild; 

Divinest eyes to make a lover's bliss, 
Whether to bridle in the wayward mind 
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Lest its wild wanderings should the pathway miss, 
Or else its griefo to soothe, its wounds to bind ; 
This sweet completeness of thy life it is 
Which saved my soul ; no other peace I find. 

In the following sonnet visions multiply upon 
visions. Would that one could transfer into 
English the delicious way in which the sweet 
Italian rhymes recur and surroimd and seem 
to embrace each other, and are woven and un- 
woven and interwoven, like the heavenly hosts 
that gathered around Laura. 

SONNET 302. 

The holy angels and the spirits blest, 
Celestial bands, upon that day serene 
When first my love went by in heavenly sheen, 
Came thronging, wondering at the gracious guest 

** What light is here, in what new beauty drest ? " 
They said among themselves ; '' for none has seen 
Within this age arrive so fair a mien 
From changing earth unto immortal rest" 

And she, contented with her new-found bliss, 
Ranks with the perfect in that upper sphere. 
Yet ever and anon looks back on this, 

To watch for me, as if for me she stayed. 
So strive my thoughts, lest that high heaven I miss. 
I hear her call, and must not be delayed. 

These odes and sonnets are all but parts of 
one S3rmphony, leading us through a passion 
strengthened by years and only purified by 
death, until at last the graceful lay becomes 
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an anthem and a Nunc dimittis. In the clos- 
ing sonnets Petrarch withdraws from the world, 
and they seem like voices from a cloister, grow- 
ing more and more solemn till the door is 
closed This is one of the last : — 

SONNET 309. 

Oft by my faithful mirror I am told, 
And by my mind ontwom and altered brow. 
My earthly powers impaired and weakened now, — 
** Deceive thyself no more, for thou art old I " 

Who strives with Nature's laws is over-bold, 
And Time to hi^ commandment bids us bow. 
Like fire that waves have quenched, I calmly vow 
In life's long dream no more my sense to fold. 

And while I think, our swift existence flies, 
And none can live again earth's brief career, — 
Then in my deepest heart the voice replies 

Of one who now has left this mortal sphere. 
But walked alone through earthly destinies. 
And of all women is to fame most dear. 

How true is this concluding line 1 Who can 
wonder that women prize beauty, and are in- 
toxicated by their own fascinations, when these 
fragile gifts are yet strong enough to outlast 
all the memories of statesmanship and war? 
Next to the immortality of genius is that 
which genius may confer upon the object of 
its love. Laura, while she lived, was simply 
one of a hundred or a thousand beautiful and 
gracious Italian women; she had her loves 
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and aversions, joys and griefs; she cared duti- 
fully for her household, and embroidered the 
veil which Petrarch loved; her memory ap- 
peared as fleeting and unsubstantial as that 
woven tissue. After five centuries we find 
that no armor of that iron age was so endur- 
ing. The kings whom she honored, the popes 
whom she revered are dust, and their memory 
is dust, but literature is still fragrant with her 
name. An impression which has endured so 
long is ineffaceable; it is an earthly immor- 
tality. 

" Time is the chariot of all ages to carry men 
away, and beauty cannot bribe this charioteer." 
Thus wrote Petrarch in his Latin essays ; but 
his love had wealth that proved resistless and 
for Laura the chariot stayed. 



VII 

A HOONGLADE 

There is no Americanism more graceful 
than the word ^'moonglade." It is applied 
along our New England coast to that path of 
light which lies beneath the moon upon the 
sea, and which appears to slope down from the 
horizon to the place where each observer stands. 
This broad and luminous track is as distinct 
from the expanse around it as is any path 
through the forest from the surrounding trees ; 
and both alike offer a vista for the imagination 
as well as a delight to the eye. The forest- 
glade lies open to an endless procession of 
nymphs and fairies ; and it needs little effort to 
people it with Guenevere and Launcdot, Oriana 
and Angelica, Janet and Tamlane. But vision- 
ary forms yet dearer may be summoned to 
descend to us along the moonglade; water 
wraiths and mermaids, Undine and Kuhlebom, 
the barge of the maid of Astolat, and the linger- 
ing fairies who own Ariel's sway. Yet, after 
all, there is needed no play of fancy ; the beauty 
of the scene is enough ; and the changes of the 
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moon and of the moonglade are so continual 
and wayward that they seem to possess half- 
human attributes, and to claim a biographer of 
their own. 

I look down the bay from a shadowy piazza, 
whose woodbine arches make a foreground for 
the view, — a foreground as graceful as that 
vine-covered balcony in Amalfi photographs, 
where the meditative monk forever leans. No 
such recluse is here ; but, as I watch, there are 
young men and maidens pacing to and fro be- 
side me, and to them the moon is only one of 
the innumerable benignities with which nature 
smiles on youth and love. The moon offers no 
objections, makes no complaint of their happy 
self-absorption, for she too is absorbed in laying 
down her own path of glory on the sea, — as it 
was in her beginning and shall be till her end- 
ing, even when these children of a day, and 
their children's children, shall have ceased to 
watch her light. That path of glory pulsates 
and vibrates ; too lustrous to be called silvery, 
too pale to be likened to jewels or to gold. In 
some moments of deep calm it is still, and 
seems almost solid, like a molten surface ; but 
the very slightest ripple stirs the whole into 
tremulous motion, and the particles of light 
begin to run and flow together, yet never quite 
fusing, just as snowflakes appear always to fall 
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and never to alight Sometimes the laminous 
track appears to arrange itself into almost regu- 
lar nodes of deeper intensity, alternating with 
paler spaces ; here and there it narrows unac- 
countably ; then spreads itself into great lateral 
capes and promontories ; then has intervals of 
absolute darkness, bounded by brilliant illumi- 
nation. There are moments when the whole 
body of light is intensified, without th^ slightest 
apparent reason, — when the shadow of every 
mast takes a sharper distinctness on the glitter- 
ing surface ; and then at the next moment the 
shadow is broken and grows confused. When 
the water is very still, there is hot only a shadow 
of every object, but a reflection of it, and while 
the shadow sweeps round with the moon, the 
reflection lies vertically downward. 

As the moon declines toward the west, the 
moonglade moves with it, trailing its bright 
pageant slowly on, but still keeping within the 
mouth of our bay, which opens southwesterly 
to the sea. First the illumined track lies along 
the line of wharves, detaching the black piers 
one by one, as if it created them. Each wharf, 
jutting in sombre relief upon the edge of the 
moonlit surface, aids the perspective, and car- 
ries the horizon farther off; as landscape gar- 
deners, with similar intent, plant trees and 
copses at fit points along the sides of a lawn. 
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The anchored boats also divide the moonglade 
by their shadowy forms; they drift about at 
their anchorage, approaching each other in that 
friendly way common to such boats, in calm. 
Their masts nod together as if in friendly chat, 
like school-children when the teacher has left 
the room. Then the breeze freshens, and each 
boat stiffens steadily away from its moorings, as 
if the teacher had just come in, and they must 
not even look at one another. The faint fluctu- 
ations of the wind affect the moonlit water also, 
and the more the surface is fretted, the keener 
and more scintillating the reflected light. 

Across the lustrous path the rowboats pass 
to and fro silently, mere blots of shadow. If 
they row toward us we can see the lateral dip 
of the oars ; and we can sometimes distinguish 
the heads of those on board; but that is all 
Sometimes two boats, coming near together, 
are merged in one great confused structure, 
like an Otaheitan war-canoe. Each prow, as it 
enters the moonglade, not only breaks the illu- 
mination, but seems to drag it along for a little 
space, as if entangled in some semi-fluid sub^ 
stance, which is slowly left behind, and which 
reimites. When a boat passes in the near fore- 
ground, tl^e lustre closes up behind it in two 
long feathery lines, merging presently in a 
whirl of luminous bubbles. 
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A very few boats have lights on boards and 
round the breakwater there comes softly a glid- 
ing star, where a fisherman returns from the eel- 
spearing. As he approaches, we see the lamp, 
and not the boat; then he enters the moon- 
glade, and we see only the boat and not the 
lamp. The steam launch from the Torpedo 
Station crosses the radiant surface with its 
brighter star undimmed. Then comes an ex- 
cursion boat from Providence, gay with music 
and fireworks, with red rockets and blue Roman 
candles, shattering the bright water into startled 
fragments of light and dark; and then the 
brilliant visitor has gone by, dazzling and tran- 
sitory as a new poet, leaving only the moon- 
glade to reassert its serener beauty. And now 
arrives a statelier presence, when the great 
New York steamer enters the inner harbor, 
without bell or whistle, silent as fate, surrounded 
with heavy shadows and hung with jewels of 
various-hued radiance. Beneath this splendor 
the delicate-hued moonglade yields place again, 
darkening into submissive shade, and only reas- 
serting its own felicities of light in far regions 
of the inner harbor, where the gorgeous intruder 
may not come. 

As we look away from the lighted^ portion of 
the bay, we see the white sails of vessels re- 
fiepted in a glowing shimmer that seems to sink 
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far into the water and send down a long, white 
gleam, like a fainter moonglade, that comes 
almost to our feet. Some bright ship-lights 
shed a similar track; and the water itself joins 
in the pretty play of mutual reflection, and 
sheds a dancing light upon the under side of a 
white steamboat's bow. From every anchored 
coasting-vessd there comes a friendly gleam; 
some of them send forth rough tones and hoarse 
laughter, while from others we hear the sound 
of women's voices, sometimes accompanied by 
the measured tread of dancing feet. There is 
singing, also, from little boats that drift about 
the bay, now near, now far; and you vainly study 
the wandering specks of shadow, to discover 
which sends forth the music ; it is as impossible 
as to guess which particular sparrow opens its 
beak in the summer midnight, and breaks the 
silence with its delicate trill. 

Were this shore lined with ten thousand 
observers, each would see a separate moon- 
glade. The ocean is in reality covered with 
one vast sheet of light ; but each man looks 
upon it at one angle, and possesses for himself 
that particular line of lustre traced from the 
horizon to his eyes. When a boat drifts across 
that track, he fancies that it has only just now 
become visible, because he now sees it ; yet at 
each moment the boat was visible to somebody, 
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in the rays of the self-same moon. It is thus 
in our lives; each has a separate glimpse at 
the life of every other; the look you see in 
some person's face at this moment, caught for 
an instant only, is there for you alone ; it will 
never precisely occur again, as it never occurred 
before ; and if you had skill to depict it, you 
might make it immortal So many millions of 
people, so many millions of moments in the life 
of each ; and yet that one moment of the mil- 
lion, caught and fixed forever by Shakespeare 
or Browning, secures its permanent record, like 
an mstantaneous photograph of the sea. The 
strange and haunting expression on the face of 
Mona Lisa, in the Louvre, — first disappoint- 
ing, then alluring, always eluding, — was doubt- 
less the fruit of a single brief glimpse at some 
face as variable and as inexhaustible in its 
changes as is yonder moonglade on the bay. 

For what can ever be such a type of change 
as this thing of light, — the child of two par- 
ents, each the type of change, — the moon 
and the ocean.' Not Cupid and Psyche, not 
Oberon and Titania, could bequeath to their 
offspring such an inheritance of delicate mo- 
bility, a birthright of inconstancy so profound 
Even while we gaze, the moonglade shifts its 
position ; it has wholly left the wharves and the 
anchored boats, and lies across Goat Island, 
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whfle its farther extremity meets the ramparts 
of Fort Adams. As the moon sinks, the trail 
of splendor seeks the outer harbor, as if ready 
to drift away with the tide. Yet it still stretches 
out its arms to us, comes close to the foot of 
this woodbme-covered balcony; its shimmer 
casts a reflected light, bright and quivering, on 
the ceiling above us ; every spray of the wood- 
bine knows that the moonlight is near. 

So calm are sometimes the summer evenings 
by this bay that all motion seems at an end, 
and the weary play of events to have stopped 
forever. But Nature never really rests, and 
the moon, which seems only an ornament for 
this quiet water, is in reality leading it along 
with resistless progress, bidding it roll lazily 
over reefs, surge into sea-caves, and sweep 
away with it every boat that is not moored. 

Life is as inexorable as the sea. This little 
maiden who sits beside me in the shadow, still 
as the shadow, concentrating all her childish 
soul on putting her shawl-enfolded kitten to 
sleep; how peaceful, how sheltered are her 
girlish days I — summer moonlight is no serener, 
— while yet the years are bearing her on, with 
a sweep as silent and resistless as the tide, into 
life, care, toil, joy, passion, tears, and all the 
currents and surges of a woman's destiny. 
Where will this girlish existence be, five years 
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hence ? Where will be the water-drc^s of yon- 
der ocean ? And yet all this gathering drama 
of events offers now neither threat nor promise, 
gives no sign, has nothing to show for itself 
but the moonglade across the placid water, and 
the sleepy kitten in the arms of a half-dmnber- 
ing child 
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